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THURSDAY, MAY 22, 1958 


Conoress OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Jornt ComMMITTEE ON Wasntneron Mrerropo.tiraAn PROBLEMS, 
Washington, D.C. 
ao joint committee Ln t, pursuant to recess, at 10: 05 a. m., In room 
P-38, United States Capitol Building, Washington, Senator Alan 
Bible (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator Bible and Representatives Hyde (vice chairman) 
and MeMillan. 

Also present: Frederick Gutheim, staff director; Betty Kraus, sec- 
retary; Arthur Lazarus, special consultant; and George McGowan, 
staff, 

Senator Birnie. The Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan 
Problems will come to order. 

This is the second in a series of our joint committee hearings on 
the various problems of the Washington metropolitan area. The 
committee, as is well known to those of you here, is operating under 
H. Con. Res. 172, and we are, pursuant to that resolution, to make our 
tinal report to Congress this coming January. Last month we con- 
ducted a series of hearings on the metropolitan aspects of water sup- 
ply, stream pollution, watershed management, and related questions. 
Today’s hearings will consider the metropolitan aspects of trans- 
portation. The committee will hold further hearings on economic 
development of this metropolitan area. 

Each of these subjects has its own pecularities. When the com- 
mittee began its study of metropolitan water problems it found an ex- 
tensive series of technical studies had been made. Literally, shelf- 
loads of reports w 7 available. The task its consultants faced was 
to summarize and clarify these data, and to sharpen up the questions 
of public policy. Three reports were published that served as back- 
ground to these hearings, and were valuable to the committee and 
those appearing before it in directing attention to the essentials. 

In the field of transportation, the matter which we are entering 
this morning, the committee recognized that since 1955 an extensive 
st pity of metropolitan mass transportation has been underway. Much 
has been expected from this study, for which Congress has appropri- 
ated a total of $460,000, and which has also received extensive as- 
sistance from the Bureau of Public Roads and other Federal and 
local agencies. With a view to relating its own work more closely 
to this ‘comprehensive undertaking, the ‘committee has caused an ex- 
amination to be made of its status and prospects. This was under- 
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taken by our consultant, Mr. Arthur Lazarus, of New York City, and 
published as a staff report entitled “Metropolitan Transportation.” 

If Greater Washington is to be great, a regional transportation Sys- 
tem is a fundamental need. Its value is matched by its exceedingly 
high price. It has been suggested that a transportation system 
F rgely predicated on private ‘automobiles by the year 1980 would re- 
quire ‘about 300 miles of metropolitan expressways at an estimated 
cost of $3.1 billion. The cost of any extensive new rail transit facili- 
ties is so staggering that it is probably beyond the economic grasp 
of even this ric ch and productive metropolitan area. The cost of such 
facilities demands close, deep, and continuous study. 

The difficulties in creating our needed transportation facilities 
demand perhaps even more intensive study and planning. We have 
been plagued by conflict and controversy in the location of Washing- 
ton’s Northwest Expressway—U, S. 240. But this is only one of 
many regional arteries for which routes must be found in the imme- 
diate future. A better look at the true magnitude of the transporta- 
tion problem is certainly in order if we are to get out of the present 
hand-to-mouth pattern of making our major highway decisions, and 
begin a more reasonable course of planned deve ‘lopment. 

May I remind you once again that the objective of our committee 
is not to attempt to solve immediate and specific problems such as the 
location of expressways. It is to help Congress to take what steps are 
needed to provide the necessary organization, jurisdictional scope, and 
proper financing, that are needed for their solution. We sit in our 
capacity here as legislators. We are not engineers and planners. 
There are many things which Congress can do to help Washington 
achieve the transportation system it needs, and T hope it will be to 
these issues rather than to the local details of specific projects that 
your comments will be directed. 

I would just like to sketch the general plan for the hearings, It is 
to commence with a full presentation of the work and findings of 
the mass tr ansporti ition survey thus far. We fully recognize that 
this work is still in progress, and we anticipate later this year other 
opportunities for us to learn more from this study, and particularly 
its recommendations. I expect that virtually the whole of the com- 
mittee’s sessions today will be absorbed by this presentation. On 
June 10 the committee has scheduled a further hearing with Dr. 
Luther Gulick, president of the Institute for Public Administration, 
which has been engaged to prepare the mass transportation survey’s 
organizational and fiscal recommendations. 

Tomorrow the committee will hear from various civic and business 
organizations that have been studying these problems. A beginning 
has also been made by the Virginia Legislature in its recent session 
toward the creation, by interstate compact, of a metropolitan transit 

regulatory agency, and the committee expects to hear details of this 
bill and comments on it. 

May I say, in conclusion, that the metropolitan transportation prob- 
lem strikes me as requiring a solution if the inherent advantages of 
a large city are to be realized. Two million people have come to- 
gether here. We are growing rapidly into a city of some 4+ million 
people by the end of the century. This constitutes an enormous and 
highly specialized labor force; as consumers, a rich and rewarding 
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market; it offers unique business advantages; it presents educational 
and cultural opportunities of the first magnitude. But if the metro- 
politan population is to reap these benefits, it must have a transporta- 
tion system that allows people to get easily to all parts of the metro- 
politan region. Without this, greater Washington is but a collection 
of villages: not a single market, but a series of small and limited 
markets, unable to develop its specialized urban characteristics— 
static, and perhaps stagnating. 

We have a number of witnesses this morning. I am going to call 
on Congressman Broyhill for our first presentation. I realize, Con- 
eressman Broyhill, that you have certain commitments this morning. 
Before I call you, I would like to ask Congressman MeMillan if he 
cares to say anything at all. 

Representative McMinian. No, sir. 

Senator Bratz. Congressman Hyde. 

Representative Hype. Here is one thing I would like to say in view 
of some of the statements that have been made. I have not consulted 
the whole committee about this, Senator, but from my own personal 
point of view, I think it should be made clear to the general public 
that the reports that have been filed so far are the reports of the con- 
sultants. They are not the reports of the committee. Of course, I 
am sure the reporters understand that, but there seems to be some mis- 
understanding in the general public about that. The committee it- 
self has as yet made no reports or recommendations, either on the sub- 
ject of transportation or water or anything else. 

Senator Bret. I am very glad to have that observation, Congress- 
man Hyde. In the early part of my statement I did indicate that 
this was a consultant study and staff study made. I am very glad to 
have that contribution. 

Congressman Broyhill, I am very glad to have you with us this 
morning. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOEL T. BROYHILL 


Representative Broynitu. I am Joel T. Broyhill, a Member of Con- 
gress from the 10th District of the State of Virginia, which makes 
up a very large portion of this Washington metropolitan area. I 
might add, without getting into any argument with my friend, Con- 
gressman Hyde of Maryland, that we comprise a very fine portion 
of this metropolitan area. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a statement. 

Senator Brete. The statement will be received and incorporated in 
the record in full, and at this point you may highlight it. 

Representative Broyumx. Mr. Chairman, I was very much encour- 
aged and enthused by the passage of this resolution which created this 
joint committee. I think that it certainly serves to show that Congress 
recognizes there is a very serious problem here. This so-called metro- 
politan area is a very rapidly growing community. We have the con- 
flict of political subdivisions and various States involved that fur- 
ther aggravates the problems of this growing community. This reso- 
lution also serves to show that Congress recognizes it has a responsi- 
bility in helping this area to arrive at a solution of this problem. The 
Congress is responsible for orderly growth and regulation of the 
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growth of our Nation’s Capital, and as so ably pointed out by the 
distinguished gentleman from Maryland, my colleague, Mr. Hyde, 
whatever this committee can do and will do in arriv ing at an approach 
to a solution of these metropolitan area problems can very well serve 
as a guide to other metropolitan areas of this country to show how 
they can arrive at a solution to their problems. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, without meaning to over-simplify the prob- 
lem that we have before us here today, ‘T would like to suggest two 
things for the committee to take into consideration as they deliberate. 
First of all, we should define what we mean by “problem”; and sec- 
ondly, come up with a plan of action, a specific plan of action. We 
have been talking about metropolitan area problems for years and 
years and years. In fact, we have used the term “metropolitan area 
problems” so much that to many people it is a problem to determine 
what we mean when we say “problems.” I think the time has come 
for us to separate the sheep from the goats and actually define what 
are the type of problems that must be “solved and can only be solved 
from a metropolitan area standpoint, and not to confuse these prob- 
lems with many things that can only be solved and should be solved 
particularly by the local community ; such things as schools, police de- 
partments, playgrounds, and that sort. We should spell out the 
the things we must approach from the metropolitan standpoint. 

I submit there are only two categories of problems that need to be 
approached from the standpoint of the metropolitan area. One is 
generally referred to as transportation. I would rather use a broader 
description, that is the problem involving the movement of people 
and goods. That would take in mass transportation, bus and street- 
car, subway transportation, bridge facilities, airport facilities, and 
terminals, anything that would involve the movement of people and 
goods. 

You just can’t stop a plan for the movement of people and goods 
at the political boundary lines. 

Then the other problem that must be approached from the metro- 
politan area standpoint is one the committee has already taken under 
consideration, the problem of water, water supply and water pollution. 
The other suggestion I made was that the committee should now 
come up with a plan of action. 

We have had many studies over the years, studies involving a cost 
to taxpayers of millions of dollars. Many of those studies were very 
fine studies, but as a general rule those studies have collected dust on 
some shelf somewhere, and no plan of action was ever adopted to put 
those recommendations into effect. 

We have had too many area meetings here, too many meetings of 
various planning commissions, talking about the problem and coming 
up with ideas of what they think the problems actually are. But no- 
where along the line have we ever had a real concrete line of action 
to put these plans into effect. 

Undoubtedly you will come up with many recommendations and 
descriptions of what the problems are. I certainly hope and trust 
the committee will also come up with some means of putting some- 
thing into action to start to solve these problems. In other words, 
I say, Mr. Chairman, that the time has come now for us to act. 
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The plan of action that I would like to suggest the committee to take 
into consideration is creation of a metropolitan authority, possibly 
two authorities, one involving the problems of the movement of people 
and goods, a transportation authority, or whatever you would like to 
call it; and the other one a water pollution and water supply authority. 
I see no other way of approaching a solution of these problems from 
a metropolitan area standpoint other than the creation of a tristate 
authority which would include the District of Columbia, the State of 
Virginia, and the State of Maryland. 

I don’t suggest or recommend that the authority infringe in any 
way on free enterprise. I merely suggest that the Authority take 
over the problems involving the movement of people and goods, to do 
the things that free enterprise cannot and will not do. I think that 
we should stop this piecemeal approach, and try to arrive at a solution 
to these problems. The authority idea is nothing new. It has been 
tried and proven in many, many instances. I understand there are 46 
authorities operating now in the United States, and I think the New 
York Port Authority is the best demonstration of what can be done 
in arriving at a metropolitan area approach to transportation or the 
problems of movement of people and goods. It can sell bonds to the 
Government if the Government is going to participate in any way into 
the actual cost of solving these problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I have introduced a bill, H. R. 10482, which has been 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I 
have copies of this bill here. I would like to submit it to the com- 
mittee. I am not going to go into the details of the bill now, except to 
point out that in talking to the chairman of the staff of the Interstate 
Commerce and Foreign Committee, I have suggested no action be 
taken by that committee at this time because I feel we should await the 
recommendations of this committee before any other act is taken by 
Congress in arriving at a solution to these problems. But I do hope 
and trust that the committee will take a look at these bills and consider 
the approach suggested in those bills. I have no pride of authorship. 
It is patterned after the New York Port Authority and undoubtedly 
the committee will have recommendations of their own which they 
feel should be incorporated, but that might be used as a guide. 

Senator Birnie. This creates a Washington Metropolitan Area Au- 
thority ? 

Representative Broynm.. Yes, you have a 15-member Authority, 5 
members from the 2 States and the District of Columbia. 

Many actions have already been proposed similar to the authority 
idea to solve part of our problems here. For example, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has suggested to Congress that an authority be 
created to take over the operation of the Washington National Air- 
port. They have stated repeatedly that they would like to give up the 
operation of that airport. I understand that is the only commercial 
airport in the country today that, Mr. Chairman, is owned and oper- 
ated by the Federal Government. 

As a result of those recommendations on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the State Legislature of Virginia created a state- 
wide airport authority, hoping they could take over the operation of 
the Washington Airport and the new proposed airport out at Chan- 
tilly. Certainly, I don’t like to oppose any official proposal made by 
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the State I love and represent, but I feel any authority to operate these 
airports up here should be either a local or area authority, and any 
profits that may_be obtained as a result of operating the authority 
should not go outside the area. The fact of the matter is, the authority 
is not created to make a profit but to improve the services for the 
people surrounding the area, and the profits should be plowed back 
into the area to improve the various services and facilities. 

We are hoping that we can redevelop the Port of Alexandria and 
the Port of Washington. We have a survey now being conducted by 
the Corps of Engineers to widen the channel. We feel there is a pos- 
sible area involving five or six million people that could be served by 
oceangoing commerce coming up the Potomac River. Many private 
groups, as well as the City Council of Alexandria and the Washington 
Board of Trade, are exploring that program to redevelop those port 
facilities. 

The Virginia State Port Authority has already offered to come up 
and take in the redevelopment of the Port of Alexandria within their 
jurisdiction, but they have stated at the same time they feel it is much 
more proper to have that taken in as a part of the redevelopment pro- 
gram of the Metropolitan Washington Authority. But we have some 
facilities now that could be taken over by an author ity, this Washing- 
ton National Airport and this new Chantilly Airport. 

Then as we go into these problems and see that maybe the possibil- 
ity of rapid transit lines must be developed here; there may be ter- 
minal facilities and many things; but if we can get the Authority in 
operation right now, we do have something whic h it can operate, and 
as the other suggestions for activities to take under the jurisdiction 
of the Author ity come up, the Authority is there and ready and will- 
ing, and possibly financially able to take them over. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, unless we do come up with the creation of 
some authority of this mrt, I think the work of all these various study 
groups and possibly the work of this committee will be in vain. T 

certainly do hope and trust that the committee will come up with 
the recommendation along the lines that I have suggested here this 
morning. 

Senator Brete. Thank you, Congressman Broyhill. I certainly 
share your hopes. That is the purpose of this committee. I hope we 
can get the studies down off the shelf and into action. 

May I ask simply for my own information and possibly for the 
record, as to the boundaries of your congressional district that you 
represent ? 

Representative Broyumu.. Arlington. The counties of Arlington 
and Fairfax, and the cities of Alexandria and Falls Church. Mr. 
Chairman, when we generally refer to the metropolitan area, we in- 
clude all that area. 

Senator Brstr. Are you the sole Congressman from Virginia within 
this metropolitan area, within the State of Vi irginia ? 

Representative Broynini. That is correct. We have approximately 
500,000 people in that district right now. I think that is almost 
within a thousand people of being an accurate estimate. 

Senator Bratz. How far down the Potomac? 

Representative Broyumx. It goes down to the Occoquan Creek, 5 
miles below Mount Vernon. About 2 or 3 miles below George Mason’s 
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home, up to the west to Chantilly. In fact, the boundary line splits 
the Chantilly Airport and into the southwest corner down at Clifton 
1ear Manassas. 

Representative McMitian. You represent all the waterfront ? 

Representative Broyuity, All the way around. 

Senator Biste. Congressman Hyde. 

Representative Hyper. Mr. Broyhill, 3 in connection with this ques- 
tion of an authority, as you know, we have been working on that idea 
for some years. That is as far as the public reactions are concerned. 
We hope this committee, as you suggested, will do something about 
it and make specific rec ommendations. The objection has been raised, 
particularly in connection with the water problem—probably more 
in connection with the water problem than with the transportation 
problem—that the political temper was not yet ready for an adequate 
regulatory authority in the field of water. Of course, that has also 
been expressed, not as strongly, but to some extent, in respect to trans- 
portation. Would you say from your observation, I am sure that you 
are at least as acquainted with the political temper in your area as 
1 am in mine—— 

Representative Broyuim. (interposing). I think I am. 

Representative Hype. That the area generally is ready for that 
ort of an organization to deal and handle these problems? 

Representative Broyrity. Let me answer it this way. I think it 
is getting ready for it. There are some misgivings right now about 
the creation of a Me ‘tropolitan Area Author ity to take over the opera- 
tion of all water companies and sewage disposal plants. We have 
quite a large number in northern Virginia, as you well know. Indi- 
vidual smal] water companies which are not giving an adequate sup- 
ply of water. I think the rates in some cases are exorbitant rates 
and the lack of supply in many other instances, I think, would cause 
the vast majority of people to rally to the support of any overall plan 
that would assure them adequate water supply in the future at rea- 
sonable rates, and of course the proper disposal of the sewage and 
the elimination of sewage. I think we should have a little bit more 
of an advertising program here. I think unquestionably the over- 
whelming majority of the people in my area would go along with 
this type of program and solution. 

Representative Hypr. You would say you felt the general public 
was ready to accept this idea. 

Representative BroyHi~tit. You have some private companies that 
would object to it. Arlington has a pretty good water system right 
now. They are getting all their water supply from the District of 
Columbia and they need no further program of supply of adequate 
water. In a case like that, maybe the Authority could take out that 
system and issue bonds or give bonds, which may be paid back over 
a period of years. But I believe that all the political subdivisions will 
ultimately come around to this program when they see it can be done 
and better service rendered, with more assurance of service in the 
future in this area 

Representative Hypr. I am glad to see your observation on it is 
about the same as mine, Mine has been, as far as the general public 
is concerned, that they are ready to accept the Area ‘Authority for 
arriving at some of the solutions for these problems. 

Senator Brie. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 
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Does your bill put the Area Authority into the water disposal? 

Representative Broyni1. It was not the original intention of that 
bill to involve all the things; I will say it will embrace all the things 
involved in the movement of people and goods. 

Senator Brsts. This is primarily transportation. 

Representative Broyui.. That is correct. 

Senator Brste. Would you think another authority would operate 
in the other fields? 

Representative Broyuityi. By all means. 

Senator Brete. I wanted to be sure that by not including it, you 
would not be eliminating it. 

Representative Broynity. No, sir. I thought maybe two authori- 
ties might be necessary. 

Senator Brste. Do you have any further questions ? 

Representative Hype. No further questions. 

Senator Brste. Thank you, Congressman Broyhill. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Representative Joel T. 
Broyhill, reads in full as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY JOEL T. BROYHILL PROPOSING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC 
AUTHORITIES TO HANDLE METROPOLITAN AREA PROBLEMS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, there are times when continued re- 
petition serves a useful purpose. I hope that this is one of those occasions, be- 
cause I want to repeat my previously stated belief that the historic, piecemeal 
approach to our metropolitan area problems of highways, bridges, transporta- 
tion, water supply and sanitation can serve only to maintain a state of utter 
confusion and chaos. These problems which can be resolved under two major 
headings—transportation equipment and facilities and those connected with 
water supply and pollution abatement are of paramount importance to the city 
of Washington, the counties of Montgomery and Prince Georges in Maryland and 
in my own State, the countries of Arlington and Fairfax and the cities of Alex- 
andria and Falls Church. 

I am convinced that such problems as these can only be solved through the 
kind of cooperative effort that has been achieved by many other communities 
here and abroad—the creation of two authorities legally endowed with the 
power to plan, construct, purchase and operate such facilities as will best serve 
the economic interests of all concerned, while at the same time furnishing fully 
adequate, necessary public services. 

I also want to make it quite clear that in my opinion, some of the problems 
which have recently been lumped under the heading of “metropolitan area 
problems” are distinctly the problems of separate, individual localities. I have 
particular reference to such things as police and fire protection, schools, parks 
and playgrounds. Problems such as these, while common to all localities, are not 
“areawide” problems which need to be solved jointly. They are instead, tradi- 
tionally, and correctly, local responsibilities. This does not, of course, preclude 
localities from acting in some cooperative fashion to solve these problems, if they 
so desire. But, even should the localities desire to work together on solutions 
to common problems, the basic responsibility for the planning and financing of 
these public services and improvements rests firmly on the shoulders of the 
voters and taxpayers in each individual community. 

I consider it most important that clear, concise distinction be made between 
the exclusively local problems and the obviously areawide problems. The sepa- 
ration of “the sheep from the goats” will enable us to move more efficiently 
and economically toward the necessary resolution of the Washington metro- 
politan area problems which have plagued us for so many years—transportation, 
water supply and pollution abatement. 

We have amassed reams and reams of reports over the past several years, 
and we have studied and discussed these and other problems through endless 
commissions, conferences, committees, and other study groups. To date, however, 
we have very little of a constructive nature to show for this tremendous ex- 
penditure of time, energy and money. Most of those who have participated in 
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these reports and studies have been genuinely interested in securing solutions 
for these problems. This, in itself, is conclusive proof that piecemeal attacks 
on these problems cannot and will not bring about their resolution. 

The establishment of the Joint Committee on Metropolitan Area Problems has 
placed us in a position to view on an overall, objective basis the problems facing 
the metropolitan area, to bring together the findings of the many study groups 
and to consult with officials of the affected communities. It gives us an oppor- 
tunity to take firm, concrete steps toward workable solutions to our problems, 
and I fervently hope, gentlemen, that the Congress will give full time and con- 
sideration to the recommendations of this committee. 

In addition to pledging my assistance to this committee in assuring considera- 
tion of its recommendations, I want to take this opportunity to explain to you 
the purpose and functions of my bill (H. R. 10482) and to respectfully request 
your support for its successful enactment into law. This bill, which is currently 
pending before the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, repre- 
sents in my considered opinion, a very logical, workable solution to our metro- 
politan area transportation problems and similar action could be taken to solve 
water, sewage and pollution problems. 

In essence, H. R, 10482 provides for the creation of a body corporate or politic 
to be known as the Washington Metropolitan Area Authority, with powers over 
terminal and transportation facilities in the Washington metropolitan area. You 
are all familiar with the geographical lines involved so I shall not repeat them 
here. Authority directors would consist of five representatives from the State of 
Maryland, five from the State of Virginia and five from the District of Colum- 
bia. Each of these directors must reside within the Washington metropolitan 
area and must be a legal or voting resident of his locality. Directors would be 
compensated at the rate of $100 for each day actively engaged in Authority work 
and transportation expenses would be subject to the provisions of the Travel 
Expense Act of 1949 and the Standardized Government Travel Regulations. 

The powers and duties of the proposed Transportation Authority consist of— 

(1) Planning, construction, leasing, purchasing, maintenance and opera- 
tion of terminal or transportation facilities, and other real or personal 
properties ; 

(2) The charging and collection of fees levied for the use of terminal or 
transportation facilities operated by it; 

(3) Issuance of bonds upon the security of its operating revenues or real 
property ; 

(4) The receipt and disbursement of moneys contributed to it by ap- 
propriate governmental bodies ; 

(5) The performance of all necessary functions under the powers granted 
within this bill and any additional functions or powers which may be later 
delegated by concurrent action of the States of Maryland and Virginia and 
the Congress, acting for the District of Columbia. 

The bill provides safeguards to protect the sovereignty of all geographical areas 
concerned by providing for State and Federal veto power; majority and evenly 
representative voting by the directors: State enforcement of, and concurrence in 
Authority rules and regulations; State or District of Columbia approval of the 
acquisition of State or District properties by the Authority; and all necessary 
limitations and restrictions as are deemed necessary for the protection of each 
area. Approval by the States as well as Congress will be necessary for the crea- 
tion of the Authority. 

In capsule form, this is the proposed bill. It is patterned after legislation 
which has proved successful in other intercommunity actions, particularly the 
New York Port Authority. In 1921 the States of New York and New Jersey, by 
compact, pledged cooperation in the future planning and development of the port 
of New York, thereby creating the Port of New York Authority. It was deter- 
mined by these two States that “a better coordination of the terminal, trans 
portation, and other facilities of commerce in, about and through the port of 
New York, will result in great economies benefiting the Nation, as well as the 
States of New York and New Jersey.” 

Basically, the compact between these two States included very much the same 
language, and granted the Authority the same general powers and duties as I 
have proposed in my bill for the Washington Metropolitan Area Authority. The 
Port of New York Authority is a multipurpose ageney. It administers seven- 
teen different port facilities, has assets of tremendous proportions and as of 
1953 the Authority's gross revenues were in excess of $50 million. The Port 
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of New York Authority serves waterborne commerce on a considerably larger 
scale than is in prospect for the Washington metropolitan area and its facilities 
are larger than would be required for Washington, but most of the basic opera- 
tions, rules and regulations would be quite similar. The Port of New York 
Authority is a self-supporting, revenue-producing agency and according to Au- 
thority reports it provides economic support for 1 out of every 4 people who live 
in the port district. Thus you can see that this Authority has all of the earmarks 
of an efficient, economical and profitable operation. I believe that such an 
authority could be equally profitable to the Washington metropolitan area and its 
citizens. 

The New York Port Authority was one of the earliest such authorities as we 
know them today and for three decades it remained the only interstate agency 
in the field of port, dock, and terminal activities. But similar public body 
arrangements were in existence as early as the 1800’s. In 1897, the city of 
Spokane, Wash., financed its water works system through bonds payable solely 
from the system’s revenues, the city’s tax powers was not in any way involved. 
The same general type of revenue bond financing is envisioned in the proposed 
Washington Metropolitan Area Authority. 

A study made by the Council of State Governments in 1953* revealed the 
existence of some 42 similar public authorities. Fourteen were classified as toll 
and bridge authorities: 3 as port authorities; 11 were building authorities: 9 
power and water authorities, and there were 5 authorities having varied re- 
sponsibilities. 

All of these authorities, with the exception of one of the building authorities, 
issue revenue bonds. Some have the power to issue mortgage bonds and some 
borrow through short-term loans. All have successfully sold their issues on the 
bond market. Private investors apparently have been convinced of the economic 
feasibility of most proposed projects. They have proved successful also as a 
means of providing desirable facilities immediately without the handicap of 
State debt limitations, which in some cases would have prevented the issuance 
of revenue bonds by regular State agencies. More and more communities and 
States have turned to public authorities as devices to provide adequate and con- 
tinued financing of needed public improvements. They provide more flexible ad- 
ministrative instruments for the management of essentially commercial enter- 
prises ; and have come to be considered effective agencies capable of handling in- 
terstate and intercommunity interests. 

The time has come, in fact the time is overdue, for the Washington metropolitan 
area to turn to the public authority as an effective instrument for handling its 
intercommunity problems of transportation, water supply, and pollution in all 
their ramifications. I urge that you give serious, studious consideration to the 
establishment of 2 Washington Metropolitan Area Authorities—1 to deal with 
the movement of people and goods and the other to handle water supply and 
sanitation problems. 

The Authority handling the water, sewage and pollution problems could acquire 
the water and sewage disposal systems for the entire Washington metropolitan 
area by either cash payments to the individual communities or the individual 
water companies, or by payment in revenue bonds issued by the Authority. 

The other Authority responsible for the movement of people and goods could 
be responsible for the operation of the Washington National Airport as well as 
the new airport at Chantilly, Va., the development of port facilities in both Wash- 
ington and Alexandria, and the creation and operation of transportation ter- 
minais, rapid-transit facilities, and development of similar transportation pro- 
grams. 

That transportation and water supply are the most pressing area-wide problems 
was clearly revealed to this committee by the responses to the questionnaire which 
was sent to the 68 officials of State, Federal and local governments of the areas 
involved. Though the work of this committee has not been of very long duration, 
I believe that you, too, are fully cognizant of the urgent need for area-wide long- 
range planning and execution in these two areas, to cope with the tremendous 
growth of this metropolitan area and to overcome the obvious jurisdictional 
restrictions involved in financing the needed improvements. 

Unless we want to multiply our problems, we must plan for an efficient system 
of streets and intercommunity highways. We must provide an effective. healthy, 


1 Public Authorities in the States. A report to 
The Council of State Governments, 1953, 1 vol. 


the governors’ conference, Chicago, 
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unpolluted water supply sufficient to serve our growing metropolitan population. 
And, gentlemen, I believe that area Authorities are our answer. 

The Potomac River can adequately supply our area’s population with water, if 
it is efficiently and economically managed for the benefit of the entire area. Cur- 
rently, this is one of the most highly polluted water supplies in our whole 
Nation: the lack of flow regulation which could be achieved through water 
storage facilities can imperil our future water supply. These are conditions 
which cannot continue to be tolerated and these conditions have largely been 
brought about by the actions of the numerous jurisdictions concerned, in an 
attempt to meet increased needs occasioned by population growth and movement. 
Immediate, concerted action is needed to conserve and restore the Potomac River 
asa great natural resource for the Washington area. 

Such conservation and restoration could be the prime concern of an authority. 
There are a number of reasons why cooperative planning and development is im- 
portant in the field of water supply and sewage disposal. Major reasons for co- 
operative planning and development are: one, the various political jurisdictions 
should not be allowed to compete with one another for water supply sources, 
und, two, the dual use of rivers and streams for water supply and sewage dis- 
posal. We know from our own experience here in this area that a stream may 
be a means of sewage disposal for one community and the source of water supply 
for another community a short distance downstream. These communities should 
be cooperating in their water storage and sewage disposal activities. 

Likewise, a substantial amount of the commercial traffic entering and leaving 
Washington consists of interstate motor-freight carriers. Terminals for this 
traffic could be controlled and regulated by an authority so minimizing inter- 
ference with local traffic and protecting residential areas from excessive com- 
mercial traffic. While as I have noted before, commercial water transportation 
does not at present assume major proportions, substantial tonnage is carried 
in the main channel of the Potomac, which could and should be regulated. The 
effective, uncongested movement of people and goods from home to work and 
shop can also be best achieved through an integrated system of highways and 
streets. 


Senator Breie. Our next witness is Mr. McLaughlin, who serves as 
chairman of the steering committee on these transportation prob- 
lems. Chairman Me Laughlin has requested that he be permitted to 
present his witnesses in an outlined manner so they can, in effect, put 
in their case in chief. Senator Fenwick, I understand, has certain 
commitments later this afternoon. It would be hoped that we would 
not get into too much cross examination because of limitations of time, 
until after the entire case is in, and then we can feel free to question 
any of the witnesses. If that meets the spoeenel of the committee, 
then, we will proceed along with that suggestion. 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER ROBERT McLAUGHLIN, CHAIRMAN, 
STEERING COMMITTEE OF THE MASS TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 


Mr. McLaveuiry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I think 
it was very good to have the broad opening of this hearing by Con- 
gressman Broyhill, because I think eventually that, certainly, step by 
step, at least, is what we must come to in this metropolitan area. Of 
course, I am sure that the committee realizes the difference between 
the operating authority that Mr. Broyhill is speaking of, and the 
regulatory commission which we will mention later on in the pre- 
sentation, the interstate compact commission which would regulate 
existing and privately owned transportation in the area. 

May I, acting as chairman of the joint steering committee, 
through the Washington regional mass transportation survey, make 
a brief statement concerning the purpose and scope and study, after 
which I will outline our general presentation and introduce the peo- 
ple who will describe the five phases of our study ? 
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First, this study is being conducted as a joint enterprise by the 
National Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council, as authorized by congressional action, 
Public Law 84 of the C ongress. Its objective is to conduct a survey 
of the present and future mass transportation needs of the Nation: y 
Capital region and as prescribed in the act, “To report its findings and 
recommendations to the President.” The study is, of necessity, very 
broad in scope, taking into consideration a number of different fea- 
tures, such as the probable economic future of the area, and related 
population increases, the location of homes, industry, commercial 
centers, and Government employment, as these will most likely occur; 
and the volumes of traffic which will develop under these conditions. 

The traffic estimates are being applied to various different schemes 
for highways and mass transportation facilities, to ascertain the best 
or best combination to provide for future area transportation re- 
quirements. In addition, careful study is being given to the financial 
and area organization requirement for carrying through recommenda- 
tions which will be contained in the report. All of these features will 
be developed in more detail by the different witnesses whom I will 
introduce. 

The first witness, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Harland Bartholomew, 
who will outline the historical background of the study including the 
legislative features authorizing it. He will also develop more com- 
pletely the organization of the different parts of the study and 
enlarge on the scope and results to be expected from the survey. Mr. 
Bartholomew, as you no doubt know, is an eminent city planner and 
engineer, with a broad background of experience in this field. He is 
prominent in the organization of our study and has given it much 
attention and leadership. 

May I introduce Mr. Bartholomew ? 

Senator Brste. Certainly. Mr. Bartholomew, would you care to 
come forward? I think possibly you should sit right next to Con- 
gressman McMillan. We are very glad to have you with us, Mr. 
Bartholomew. 


STATEMENT OF HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. Barrnotomew. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the National 
Capital Planning Commission, as Mr, McLaughlin has stated, under- 
took to seek from Congress an appropriation for this study, which 
was subsequently given. I might perhaps supplement that statement 
by saying that when the Planning Commission revised and brought 
up to date its comprehensive plan in 1950, which I am sure you are 
familiar with, there were insufficient funds to do two things. One 
was zoning and the other was the mass transportation study. Sub- 
sequently, the Congress passed the legislation providing for the Inter- 
state Highway program, and so that introduced a new subject or 
matter into the field of planning. That explains in part a request 
of the Commission of Congress for the two separate funds, one for 
zoning, which was passed. The work has been completed and the 
District Commissioners have recently published the plan for the 
revised zoning regulations. With the other funds we are now en- 
deavoring to deal with this broad subject of transportation or “mov- 
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ing people and goods,” as Mr. Broyhill refers to it, although in the 
organization of the study with which we are now dealing, we con- 
fined ourselves to the subject of mass transportation and did not 
endeavor to go into airports and other forms of transportation, other 
than what we just generally think of as mass transportation. That is 
the phase of highway development that will be concerned with mass 
transportation as corridors or routes of travel for the different forms 
of vehicles that will be used. As also was stated by Mr. McLaughlin, 
the work is being undertaken jointly by the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission and the Regional Planning Council. 


WASHINGTON REGIONAL 
MASS TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 


SIMPLIFIED ORGANIZATION PLAN 
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Li ts ees 


On the diagram at the left, is the organization chart which we have 
been following in carrying out this plan. The study necessarily 

Representative Hype (interposing). May I ask a question right 
there on that chart / 

Senator Breie. Is the chart now where members of the committee 
can see it adequately? I think maybe the chairs should be pulled out 
just a little. 

Representative Hype. Mr. Bartholomew, referring to the chart of 
the Washington regional mass transportation survey containing the 
simplified organization plan, do I understand by that chart that this 
survey is the joint responsibility of the National Capital Planning 
Commission and the National Capital Regional Planning Council? 

Mr. BarrHotomew. Yes, that is correct. 

Representative Hype. In other words, it is not a responsibility of 
the Planning Commission with the Council working under it, or the 
responsibility of the Council with the Commission working under it, 
but it is a joint responsibility ? 


24791—<d8 2 
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Mr. BarrHoromew. Yes. 

Representative Hypr. Of course, that is a result of the legislation 
that is drafted. 

Mr. Barruotomew. That is right. 

Representative Hype. Providing the money for this—— 

Mr. BarrHotomew (interposing). Yes. I may say further that it 
is even more than that because at the beginning of our work we were 
confronted at once with the matter of regulation in the area. That 
is an attempt to unify services and fares within the area, which is 
purely in the field of public relations. So we conferred with the 
Public Utilities Commissions of Virginia and of Maryland and the 
District of Columbia, and I may say we were very fortunate in having 
Mr. McLaughlin as a member of the District Commissioners, he hav- 
ing only rec ently been Chairman of the Public Utility Commission of 
Washington, and ¢ -onsequently quite familiar with those problems. 

As a result of the discussions with the regulatory authorities, there 
was passed in Virginia and in Maryland an identical bill providing for 
a commission to study and report upon this matter of regulation. We 
chose to call that the Tripartite Commission with representatives from 
Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia, dealing with the 
subject of regulation. So, we feel that was a very helpful thing to 
do because it brought together those who were intimately familiar 
with these problems of transportation. So when we came to create a 
working committee, which we call our steering committee, to guide 
this work, we combined representatives of the Planning Commission, 
representatives of the Regional Planning Council, and we also put on 
it some representatives from the Tripartite Commission. So we had 
all three on our steering committee throughout the entire work. 

Representative Hypr. How many members do you have on your 
steering committee ? 

Mr. BarrHoLtoMew. Five. 

Mr. McLaveutin. Seven. 

Mr. Barruotomew. I’m sorry. Seven members, with the Tri- 
partite Commission. 

Representative Hypr. Are you or some other witnesses going into a 
bit of detail at least as to how your group has worked and conducted 
this survey ? 

Mr. Barrnotomew. Yes; it has been my plan to outline the scope of 
the work as we first laid it out and as we are endeavoring to carry it 
through. 

Representative Hypr. I don’t have in mind the scope of the work, 
but the way in which you went about the work. 

Mr. BarrHotomew. Yes; we will. 

tepresentative sg Thank you. 

Mr. Barrnotomew. I think, in the interest of brevity and not to 
take up too much of your time, I will file this for the record but per- 
haps follow it a little more closely in order that I may be as brief and 
direct as possible. 

Senator Bretr. It may be understood that your statement will be 
read into the record in full and you may highlight it in any manner 
you choose, Mr. Bartholomew. 

Mr. Bartnotomew. It is rather brief and I think perhaps I will 
highlight it as I go along, where it seems to be justified. 
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Mass transportation has been undergoing such a profound change 
in character in all American cities, particularly since World War L, 
that there is evident need for clarification of where we are heading and 
what should be the specific form of plan to be adopted and enforced. 
We must know whether or not individual automobile transportation 
‘an take over the full burden of transportation in a large metropolitan 
area such as Washington. If so, we will need many new expressways. 
If not, we need to know what traditional forms of mass transportation 
such as the streetcar or the motorbus should be retained, and what par- 
ticular function either or both should play im any new comprehensive 
plan. In addition to this, considering the demands of our 1980 com- 
munity, which will be greatly enlarged both in total population and in 
area development, we need to know whether any new forms of mass 
transportation would be justified. And likewise, considering both 
total demand and alternate types of physical facilities, what is the 
most economical and effective means of providing the standard of serv- 
ice that will be required. Transportation is the lifeblood of the com- 
munity. The most appropriate solution of this problem will be of in- 
estimable significance and benefit. On the contrary, an inadequate or 
haltingly ineffective approach will be extremely costly and will be 
damaging to the community welfare. 

The National Capital Planning Commission and the National Cap- 
ital Regional Planning Council, which have shared responsibility for 
this study, are now pleased to make to your Joint Committee on Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Problems this report of our work. 

First, a word as to organization. Initially it was decided that to 
attempt to organize a staff of top-level quality and then to disperse 
it immediately upon completion of the work was both wasteful and 
impractical. It would be difficult to bring all top-level people to- 
gether for a period of 2 years and then drop the whole thing be- 
cause it would be an enormous loss of time both at the beginning and 
at the end. So rather it was decided first to: 

(a) Organize a small competent staff headed by a capable director 
to supervise and direct the work. Mr. Keneth M. Hoover, an engi- 
neer with 32 years’ experience in the transportation field, was em- 
ployed as this director. 

(>) Supplementing this staff, it was proposed to engage a panel 
of most able experts to work with the staff and to help direct the 
various phases of the study. Those employed for this purpose were 
Donald C. Hyde, general manager of the Cleveland, Ohio, Transit 
System, a man who has had extensive experience in the field and 
is recognized as one of the industry’s top leaders; Frank W. Herring, 
director of comprehensive planning of the New York Port Author- 
itv; Mr. Herring has had broad experience in the transportation 
field in New York and in many other cities throughout the world; 
Joe R. Ong, a transit consultant from Cincinnati, Ohio, who acts 
as a consultant for many companies in the United States and Canada: 
Mr. Pyke Johnson, former president of the Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation was also employed, and I say that the purpose of Mr. John- 
son’s employment was to bring about a very necessary and important 
correlation of what we think of as mass transportation, streetcar or 
bus, and the automobile. I don’t think anybody ean say where auto- 
mobile transportation is going to leave off and mass transportation 
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is going to take over. There is a tremendous overlap in that field 
and as our cities continue to grow, we have got to know more about 
where the limit of each type of facility will be and it should be an- 
ticipated and incorporated into whatever study we do, we make, and 
what plan we come up with. I may say that Mr. Johnson has been 
of inestimable assistance to us in this particular work. And last, 
Dr. Luther Gulick, a widely known expert in the field of municipal 
government and a leading authority on metropolitan-area problems. 

All of these men have had broad experience in the transportation or 
highway fields and are most eminently qualified to advise concerning 
a study of this kind. 

(c) In order to obtain the very best quality of work in the various 
fiels of endeavor, and required for making decisions as the work 
progressed from analyses to specifics, contracts were made with the 
following groups. This was the third step in our organization. We 
felt. that by employing top people in various fields, we would have 
combined the very best services that we could put together for this 
sort of a job. We had our staff to direct, we had our steering com- 
mittee from the planning commissions and the regulatory agencies, 
and we had our staff of experts sitting in the formulation of our 
studies and programs as we went along. Then when we came to 
specific detail studies, we employed organizations particularly well 
qualified. 

The first was in this matter of regulation. We employed Mr, Jerome 
M. Alper, for a report, on “Transportation Regulation for the Metro 
politan Area of Was shington.” You will hear from Mr. Alper a little 
later on. 

Next, we had the firm of Adams, Howard & Greeley of Boston, well- 
known city planning firm, as consultants to our staff on land use prob- 
lem. I may say that our legislation provides that the Regional 
Planning Council shall prepare and adopt a land use plan. We have 
done that as a part of this study and that will be displayed to you by 
Mr. Watt later on. 

We also had to know not merely what our total land and population 
was going to be, and how it would be distributed, but also where they 
were going to work and how many, approximately, would be employed 
in, let us say, in governmental and in other types of services, and in 
dustries or commercial enterprise. For that purpose we employed the 
Council for Economic and Industry Research, Inc. 

Then, having all those background studies completed, we began to 
get into the more intimate phases of determining what our traffic 
demand would be. Wilbur Smith & Associates of New Haven, Conn. 
were sdoloetdl: ts to make traffic engineering studies and estimates of 
future transportation demand, to cover certain phases of the trattic 
analysis such as the Univac and IBM analyses, subcontracts were 
arranged with Ernest E. Blanche & Associates of Kensington, Md. 

Burton H. Sexton, traffic engineer, Washington, D. C., was employed 
to make an analysis of commuter services on railroads and intercity bus 
service in the National Capital region. 

And our largest contract has been with the firm of DeLeuw, Cather 
& Co., who are to make the specific highway and other transportation 
plans and estimates. 
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The Institute of Public Administration of New York will assist us 
in two ways. First, in bringing together the various studies in the 
form of our final report. They will go into the legislative and eco- 
nomic phases as well as to determine the form of the interstate com- 
pact that we will need for the agency that will be charged with 
carrying out whatever plan we may come up with. 

In addition, there were several other contracts with different Gov- 
ernment organizations and agencies. Of particular significance was 
a new traffic survey undertaken by a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of State and highway authorities and with the cooperation 
and assistance of the United States Bureau of Public toads, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

I notice the chairman mentioned this in his opening remarks this 
morning, and I would like to again express our gratitude for that 
study, because we did not find that the 1947 origin- ‘destination counts 
were really adequate for the present traffic that we have on our streets. 
We consequently had very splendid cooperation from the aan au- 
thorities in getting a brandnew and very comprehensive traffic survey 
underway. I may say that covers more than double the area of the 
1947 study, as will be explained in a subsequent paper presented to 
you. 

I have already discussed the tripartite commission which I have 
mentioned in the paper, and I will not read that again. But I would 
like to say further that tripartite commission was a very fortunate 
thing, we believe, because it has brought us into very close touch with 
the public agencies that will be conce rned with this matter and I m: Ly 
say that it has brought them also in touch with the studies that we 
are making, and I think I can say without question that there has 
been the greatest respect wa cooperation among the several boards in 
the prosecut ion of this work. 

Senator Bree. Is the tripartite commission a three-member board ? 

Mr. Barrnotomew. From the three agencies of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the District of Columbia. 

Senator Brste. How many members did it have? 

Mr. Barruoromew. That is six. 

Mr. McLaveuutn. Three members from each jurisdiction. 

Senator Brsie. A total of nine. 

Mr. Barrnotomew. Nine, yes. 

In organizing the study and realizing the need for prompt adminis- 
trative decisions, as the work progressed, the Commission and Coun- 
cil created a joint steering committee composed of four voting mem- 
bers and three non-voting members. The non-voting members are 
Robert A. McLaughlin, President of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia; Hon. H. Lester Hooker, State Corpora- 
tion Commission of Virginia; and Frank Harper (who passed away 
just last month and has been succeeded by Mr. Albert L. Sklar), of 
the Maryland Public Service Commission. The voting members 
from the National Capital Planning Commission are Harland Bar- 
tholomew, Chairman of the Commission; Col. A. C. Welling, Engi- 
neer Commissioner of the District of Columbia; and voting members 
of the National Capital Regional Planning Council are Mr. Herbert 
W. Wells, chairman of the Maryland National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, and Mr. Max S, Wehrly, director of the Urban 
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Land Institute. He is from Virginia. Mr. McLaughlin acts as chair- 
man of the Joint Steering Committee. 

The Steering Committee receives regular reports from the statf and 
panel of experts and, in turn, informs the Commission and Council 
of the progress of the work. 

It was planned originally to complete this study in about 214 years 
and to present a final report with recommendations to the President 
in January 1958. This timetable could not be maintained, however, 
because of complications that arose in completing and analy zing the 
extremely voluminous traflic data related to the study. This situa- 
tion will be explained by a subsequent speaker. This set back the 
schedule to the extent that, while our work will be completed for the 
most part by July, we will not have the report and plan completed 
and available in published form until early in the fall. 

Senator Bratz. When is “early in the fall,” Mr. Bartholomew / 

Mr. BarrHoLtoMew. September is what we fixed as our—— 

Senator Bisix (interposing). Is that September 15? 

Mr. BarrHoLtomMew. September 15 is approximately the date that 
we have set. 

Senator Brsite. You are pointing toward September 15 for the pub- 
lication of the completed form ’ 

Mr. BarrHotomew. That is correct. We hope to present it to the 
President at that time. 

Senator Brats. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrnotomew. In conclusion, I wish to emphasize three major 
points: 

As yet no American city has devised and constructed a mass 
transportation system geared to the needs and requirements of the 
modern metropolitan community now in process of formation. This 
survey is making a most exhaustive study of all the basic components 
for such a system, taking into consideration our future total popula- 
tion, and its probable dispersal for residence and employment. 

This study is the first profound attempt to ascertain the relative 
scope and function of the automobile, the bus, the streetcar, rapid 
transit, and other newer concepts of transportation. The conclusions 
and recommendations of the study will contain an areawide trans- 
portation plan showing approximate location and lane requirements 
for highways and more specifically, the locations of any high-speed 
transit. requirements, particularly any which may be located on sep 
arated ways either on the highway network or elsewhere. In addi- 
tion, the recommendations will contain specific conclusions concerning 
future parking requirements in the center of the city and supple- 
mentary to any transit system. It will also contain estimates of costs 
for the different facilities proposed and will outline a general staging 
program to fit the expected growth of the community. There will be 
a careful analysis of the economic character of the area and general 
and basic plans for financing the necessary facilities, together with 
an outline of the type of area organization considered necessary to 
carry out the recommended plan. 

Transportation is one of the community’s greatest needs, com- 
pe arable to an adequate water supply and proper sanitation. Its pro- 
vision will be a most difficult undertaking, requiring extraordinary 
effort and cooperative endeavor. There will be no quick or simple 
solution adequate to the need. We believe the present study will fully 
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justify the confidence expressed by Congress in making appropria- 
tions for the study and that the conclusions and recommendations 
made will make clear the desired future course of action to provide 
adequate future transportation for the Washington area. 

Senator Breite. Thank very much, Mr. Bartholomew. 


(Prepared statement su mitted by Harland Bartholomew reads in 
full as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING 
COMMISSION 


Mr. Chairman, I am Harland Bartholomew, Chairman of the National Capital 
Planning Commission. I will outline for you the background and organiza- 
je of the mass transportation survey which our Commission and the National 

Capital Regional Planning Council are conducting jointly in accordance with 
egislation which provided for the study. 

The National ne oye Planning Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 781) Se for the 
— operations of the National Capital Planning Commission and the National 

Capital Regional Planning Council in preparing a regional plan which was to 
include a generalized plan for land use, major thoroughfares, park, parkway, 
recreation system, mass transportation and community facilities and services. 
With the very limited appropriation provided thereafter it was not possible 
for the Commission and Council to make any extensive studies of the transporta- 
tion requirements of the area until 1955. 

In 1955, by Public Law 24, 84th Cong., appropriation was made specifically for 
this purpose and charged the National Capital Planning Commission and the 
Regional Planning Council to jointly conduct a survey of present and future 
mass transportation needs of the National Capital Region as defined in the 
previous Act and to report their findings and report to the President. 

Mass transportation has been undergoing such a profound change in charac 
ter in all American ¢ ities, particularly since World War II, that there is evident 
need for clarification of where we are heading and what should be the specitic 
form of plan to be adopted and enforced. We must know whether or not in- 
dividual automobile transportation can take over the full burden of transporta- 
tion in a large metropolitan area such as Washington. If so, we will need many 
new expressways. If not, we need to know what traditional forms of mass trans 
portation such as the street car or the motorbus should be retained, and what 
particular function, either or both, should play in any new comprehensive plan. 
In addition to this, considering the demands of our 1980 community, which will 
be greatly enlarged both in total population and in area development, we need 
to know whether any new forms of mass transportation would be justified. And 
likewise, considering both total demand and alternate types of physical facilities, 
what is the most economical and effective means of providing the standard of 
service that will be required. Transportation is the lifeblood of the community. 
The most appropriate solution of this problem will be of inestimable significance 
and benefit. On the contrary, an inadequate or haltingly ineffective approach will 
be extremely costly and will be damaging to the community welfare. 

The National Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council, which have shared responsibility for this study, are now 
pleased to make to your Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems 
this report of our work. 

First, a word as to organization. Initially it was decided that to attempt to 
organize a staff of top-level quality and then to disperse it immediately upon 
completion of the work was both wasteful and impractical. Rather it was 
decided to— 

(a) Organize a small competent staff headed by a capable director to 
supervise and direct the work. Mr. Keneth M. Hoover, an engineer with 32 
years’ experience in the transportation field, was employed as this director. 

(b) Supplementing this staff, it was proposed to engage a panel of most 
able experts to work with the staff and to help direct the various phases of 
the study. Those employed for this purpose were Donald C. Hyde, general 
manager of the Cleveland, Ohio, transit system, a man who has had extensive 
experience in the field and recognized as one of the industry’s top leaders: 
Mr. Frank W. Herring, director of comprehensive planning of the New York 
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Port Authority; Mr. Herring has had broad experience in the transportation 
field in New York and in many other cities throughout the world; Joe R. 
Ong, a transit consultant from Cincinnati, Ohio, who acts as a consultant for 
many companies in the United States and Canada; Mr. Pyke Johnson, former 
president of the Automotive Safety Foundation, and Dr. Luther Gulick, a 
widely known expert in the field of municipal government and a leading au- 
thority on metropolitan area problems. 
All of these men have had broad experience in the transportation or highway 
fields and are most eminently qualified to advise concerning a study of this kind. 
(c) In order to obtain the very best quality of work in the various fields 
of endeavor concerned, in and required for making decisions as the work 
progressed from analyses to specifics, contracts were made with the follow- 
ing groups: 

1. Jerome M. Alper, for report on “Transportation Regulation for 
the Metropolitan Area of Washington” ; 

2. Adams, Howard and Greeley of Boston, consultants to the staff 
on land use; 

3. Council for Economic and Industry Research, Inc., for the prep- 
aration of an economic base study for the general development plan of 
the National Capital Region ; 

4. Wilbur Smith & Associates of New Haven, Conn., traffic engineer- 
ing studies and estimates of future transportation demand. 

To cover certain phases of the traffic analysis such as UNIVAC and 
IBM machine analysis, subcontracts were arranged with Ernest F. 
Blanche & Associates of Kensington, Md. 

5. Burton H. Sexton, traffic engineer, Washington, D. C. Analysis 
of commuter services on railroads and intercity bus service in the 
National Capital Region. 

6. The engineering firm of DeLeuw, Cather & Co. were selected to 
conduct the highway transportation plan phase of the survey. 

7. The Institute of Public Administration of New York will coordi- 
nate information from all of the earlier mentioned phases of the study 
and will study legislative, economic, and government organizational 
characteristics of the area as they apply to the Washington region. This 
group will also edit the final report. 

In addition, there were several other contracts with different Government 
organizations and agencies to supply services and material pertinent to the study. 
Of particular significance was a new traffic survey undertaken by a committee 
composed of representatives of State and highway authorities and with the 
cooperation and assistance of the United States Bureau of Public Roads, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

At the very beginning of this work a demand arose for immediate action to 
unify regulatory practices within the entire metropolitan area. Discussions 
were arranged between the Commission and Council and representatives of the 
regulatory agencies in Virginia, Maryland, and the District of Columbia. As a 
result of these discussions, representative authorities in each of the jurisdic- 
tions then suggested legislative action which was subsequently taken, setting 
up what became known as the Tri-Partite Commission. The purpose of this 
commission was to consider the adequacy of present passenger carrier facilities 
and services in the Washington metropolitan area, the rates charged for such 
services and whether joint action by the several jurisdictions is necessary or 
desirable in connection with the regulation of these passenger-carrier facilities. 
The legislative authorities in each jurisdiction have continued this commission 
on a year-to-year basis with the result that a very much improved cooperative 
working basis has been established. An outgrowth of this cooperative action 
has been the interstate compact legislation which was passed recently by the 
Virginia General Assembly. More will be said concerning this legislation by 
a later witness. 

In organizing the study and realizing the need for prompt administrative de- 
cisions as the work progressed, the Commission and Council created a joint 
steering committee composed of 4 voting members and 3 nonvoting members. 
The nonvoting members are Robert E. McLaughlin, President of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia; Hon. H. Lester Hooker, State Cor- 
poration Commission of Virginia; and Frank Harper (recently succeeded by 
Albert L. Sklar), Maryland Public Service Commission. The voting members 
from the National Capital Planning Commission are Harland Batholomew, 
Chairman of the Commission; Col. A. C. Welling, Engineer Commissioner of 
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the District of Columbia; and voting members of the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council are Mr. Herbert W. Wells, Chairman of the Maryland Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commission, and Mr. Max 8S. Wehrly, Director 
of the Urban Land Institute. Mr. McLaughlin acts as chairman of the joint 
steering committee 

The steering committee receives regular reports from the staff and panel of 
experts and, in turn, informs the Commission and Council of the progress of 
the work. 

It was planned originally to complete this study in about 24% years and to pre- 
sent a final report with recommendations to the President in January 1958. 
his timetable could not be maintained, however, because of complications that 
arose in completing and analyzing the extremely voluminous traffic data related 
to the study. This situation will be explained by a subsequent speaker. This 
set back the schedule to the extent that, while our work will be completed for the 
most part by July, we will not have the report and plan completed and avail- 
able in published form until early in the fall. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize three major points: 

1. As yet no American city has devised and constructed a mass transportation 
system geared to the needs and requirements of the modern metropolitan com- 
munity now in process of formation. This survey is making a most exhaustive 
study of all the basic components for such a system, taking into consideration our 
future total population, and its probable dispersal for residence and employment. 

2. This study is the first profound attempt to ascertain the relative scope and 
function of the automobile, the bus, the streetcar, rapid transit and other newer 
concepts of transportation. The conclusions and recommendations of the study 
will contain an areawide transportation plan showing approximate location and 
lane requirements for highways and more specific, the location of any high- 
speed transit requirements, particularly any which may be located on separated 
ways either on the highway network or elsewhere. In addition, the recom- 
mendations will contain specific conclusions concerning future parking require- 
ments in the center of the city and supplementary to any transit system. It 
will also contain estimates of costs for the different facilities proposed and will 
outline a general staging program to fit the expected growth of the community. 
There will be a careful analysis of the economic character of the area and 
general and basic plans for financing the necessary facilities, together with an 
outline a general staging program to fit the expected growth of the community. 
recommended plan. 

3. Transportation is one of the community’s greatest needs, comparable to 
an adequate water supply and proper sanitation. Its provision will be a most 
difficult undertaking, requiring extraordinary effort and cooperative endeavor. 
There will be no quick or simple solution adequate to the need. We believe the 
present study will fully justify the confidence expressed by Congress in making 
appropriations for the study and that the conclusions and recommendations 
made will make clear the desired future course of action to provide adequate 
future transportation for the Washington area. 


Senator Bratz. Mr. McLaughlin, I think you expressed a desire 
to defer questions with each of these witnesses. I don’t want to fore- 
close anybody from asking questions of Mr. Bartholomew. 

Mr. McLaveutin. They will all remain. 

Mr. Chairman, the material concerning the activities of the Na- 
tional Capital Regional Planning Council will be presented by Mr. 
Watt, who is the very able Executive Director of the Council. I 
wish to note for the record the presence at the hearing of Colonel 
Alvin C. Welling, who is currently Chairman of the National Capita! 
Regional Planning Council. Mr. Watt will present the foundation 
material: land use, economic study, population estimates, develop- 
ment of regional organization which produced basic plan; explain 
present land uses, basic concepts for the future, future plan, and 
statistical information for traffic estimates in future years as related 
to the transportation study. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL C. WATT, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CAPITAL 
REGIONAL PLANNING COUNCIL 


Mr. Warr. Thank you, Mr. McLaughlin. Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Hyde, my name is Paul C. Watt. I serve as Director of the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council I would like to take just a few 
moments and explain the role of the Regional Planning Council in 
this study and then, as Mr. McLaughlin has mentioned, get into the 
land planning that serves as the base for the transportation study. 

The National Capital Regional Planning Council was created in 
1952 when the Congress passed Public Law 592, reestablishing the 
National Capital Planning Commission and, finding— 
that effective comprehensive planning is necessary on a regional basis and of 
continuing importance to the Federal establishment— 
provided for a 10-man regional planning agency whose primary re- 
sponsibility was to make a general plan. “The membership of the 
Council consists of 2 persons representing the District of Columbia— 
the Engineer Commissioner and the Chairman of the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission, who serve the dual role of representing 
both the District of Columbia and the Federal interest—and 4 repre- 
sentatives each from the States of Maryland and Virginia. The 
Council is financed by the Federal Government within the budget of 
the National Capital Planning Commission. While the Council’s prin- 
cipal purpose is to develop regional plans, there is no assurance that 
the plans it develops will be followed by the local jurisdictions, and 
whereas this is true of planning in general, in regional or metro- 
politan planning the planning agency is even more removed from its 
parent legislative bodies. I point this out to emphasize the position 
of the Council in respect to the several constituent jurisdictions: the 
only powers the Council has reside in the persuasiveness of the logic 
of its works. If the Council is to be effective, its plans must be 
adopted by the local planning agencies and the local legislative bodies 
must decide that it is to their interest to follow them. 

The Council's role in the organizational and administrative activi- 
ties for the survey has been described in an earlier statement. Along 
with that role, and its primary task of developing the regional plan— 
which I will describe in more detail below—the Council has through- 
out the survey carried on four key jobs. First, in developing the re- 
gional plan the Council has been coordinator of the several local staff 
planning efforts, translating into regional dimensions those aspects of 
local plans which are of regional significance, as well as providing 
leadership on those regional planning matters which local staffs do 
not deal directly with, such as water supply, sewage disposal, and open 
space and recreation problems of areawide scale. Second, the Coun- 
cil provided for the coordination between the survey staff and con- 
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sultants and the many agencies at all levels of government which con- 
tributed to the transportation study. Third, the Council provided the 
general housekeeping chores which all survey participants requested, 
such as preparing maps and data to show special aspects of the work. 
Finally, the job still in progress, the Council is providing the basic 
text, map, and presentation material to be used by the consulting 
editor in preparing the final report. 

From here on, Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to discuss the 
planning phase of the mass transportation study and make use of the 
graphic material we have brought along and run through these charts, 
which I think will more clearly present a plan than if I followed 
my prepared statement. 

Senator Brete. Very well, you may continue in that manner and 
your prepared statement will be incorporated in the record in full. 

Representative Hype. Just one point. What is the council’s budget ? 

Mr. Warr. Well, that, Mr. Hyde, is within the Commission’s budget 
and it is not separately set forth there. It would be our planning 
staff's salaries who are working on the council, our proportionate 
share of the administrative service we receive from the Commission, 
and the legal counsel, and various other services. I would say some- 
where around forty to ig thousand dollars would be the equivalent. 

Representative Hyper. [ understand there is not a separate item in 
the National Capital Planning Commission’s budget which is presented 
to Congress for this. 

Mr. Warr. That is right. Just the staff salaries as listed at the 
present time. 

Senator Binie. Right to this point and following it up just one step 
further, who determines how much the regional council receives ? 

Mr. Warr. Well, the staff of the council, myself in speaking with 
our council members, and then coordinating with the staff and the 
members of the Planning Commission, it is pretty much determined 
how much can be set aside. I think all of you know that the Planning 
Commission is not staffed to their desires, and it is a job of just 
trying to determine how we can both get along with the money that 
is available. 

Senator Brie. Is that finally determined in the last analysis by 
the National Planning Commission / 

Mr. Warr. That is right, because they are the fiscal agency, the 
way the law is written, Public Law 582. 

Senator Brsie. Very well. Proceed. 

Mr. Warr. I would make one statement before discussing these 
maps. The National Capital Planning Commission and the regional 
planning council have formally adopted a policy statement within 
which all this material is included. In other words, this does have 
the formal sanction of those two agencies as a basis for this plan. 
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The National Capital region, or the study area, includes Mont- 
gomery and Prince Georges Counties in Maryland, the District of 
( ‘olumbia, Arlington C ounty, Fairfax, Loudoun, and Prince William 
Counties, and the two munic ipalities of Falis Church and Alexandria 
in Virginia. This complex interstate area has some 2,053 square miles 
and a population right now a little over 2 million people. The first 
job of this study in “making the land-use and planning the basis for 
transportation, was to develop what we call the existing  land- use map. 
This map shows just how the land in the National C apital region was 
being used in 1955, at the time the study was done. This land-use was 
worked in the same jurisdictions I just mentioned. 

Just to indicate very briefly what this map shows, starting from the 
center, the darker browns indicate the heavier density populations in 
terms of residential density. That is 25 or more persons to the acre. 
In the center of the District it goes clear up in some cases to 228 per- 
sons to the acre. The next color, orange, represents the next density 
scale going out to the yellows which represent 1 to 2 persons per acre. 
This gives us some idea of the density pattern in the region. The red 
areas are commercial uses. The purple areas are industrial; the blue 
areas are public lands, Federal, State and local; and green areas start- 
ing with the brightest green, are the park and open space areas with 
the chartreuse colors representing agricultural uses, and the darker 
green being the wooded areas. 

Now this became really our working document. At this point I 
would like to introduce into the record this map that came about 


through the very excellent cooperation of each of the planning agen- 
cles in this region. 
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Each of the planning directors in the regions serve on what we call 
a regional staff committee and we meet periodically to discuss com- 
mon problems and in this instance we determined how this map would 
be put together, because each of these local planning agencies do have, 
and use plans of their own. However, if you take them all and put 
them together they are different scales, they are different colors and 
they didn’t mean too much. They had to be synthesized and stand- 
ardized and brought to a regional pattern. They then took the USGS 
quad sheets for their particular area and transported their land use 
data on the sheets and brought them back into the regional council’s 
office and this map was prepared, which is really our basic plan show- 
ing how the land is being used in the region and gave us what we have 
to work with for projecting our future employment and population 
and located it. 

Now, this folds right into the second step which was the prepara- 
tion of an economic base study for the region. Here again the local 
jurisdictions had economic data available in their jurisdictions of 
varying kinds. However, in trying to put it together, each study had 
been done on a different base and no standardized procedure. A new 
study had to be developed looking at the region as a unit. In this 
study a local consulting firm, the Council for Economic and Industry 
Research, was brought in and undertook in a relatively short period 
of time to develop the economic and demographic potentials for this 
region as a unit. 

Senator Bratz. What is that word you used ? 

Mr. Warr. Demographic. 

Senator Brete. What does it mean ? 

Mr. Warr. That applies to the birth and death elements in our pop- 
lation projections as well as the in-migration factors—people that 
move into the region from other areas. They usually call those “demo- 
graphic aspects of growth.” 

Senator Briere. I will try it out on my son. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. Warr. The point I would like to make very clear here to the 
committee is that this particular economic base study was worked out 
as a staff study. In other words, it was to assist the staff in prepar- 
ing the land use plan and our consultant firm Adams, Howard & 
Greeley, in working with the land use study in determining the popu- 
lations and employment which could be put into this region. It was 
not to stand on its own two feet but was to be melted into this land 
planning process, and for that purpose we think it was very adequate. 
It made a very careful analysis of the birth rates in this region, which 
we found to be higher than some of our other metropolitan areas. We 
found we had some built-in in-migration factors in terms of our Fed- 
eral Government employment recruiting, particularly female help, 
ona nationwide basis. We found, for instance, between 1950 and 1955, 
we increased by some 225,000 population by just in-migration alone. 


It is a good word. 
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That is something like 54,000 a year. All of these factors had to be 
analyzed for trend, so we could determine where we would break 
our curve in projecting the future population. For instance, if we 
projected that same curve that we had for 1950 to 1955, we would have 
over 13 million people for this region, so an analysis had to be made 
of what we could expect. Along with this was a careful analysis of 
our economic potentials. In this instance, they picked out what they 
call the independent factors of our economy, our basic employment, 
which creates other jobs, Here the Federal Government is the major 
industry. That growth was analyzed and an increase of some 18 
percent was projected or some 58,000 additional Federal employees 
over the period of our study. 

Senator Brste. By what time? I imagine the taxpayers would be 
interested in hearing that. We are going to have how many more 
Federal workers / 

Mr. Warr. In this case, 58,000. 

Senator Brexe. In this area? 

Mr. Warr. This was a modest increase because each of the depart- 
ments were contacted, and as I understand it, they were not anticipat- 
ing any heavy increases; however, with the changes in technology and 
new developments like space agencies, I presume we do see increases 
in that area. 

Senator Brste. How many do we have on the Federal payroll in 
this area at the present time? Approximately 250,000, is that about 
the right figure ? 

Mr. Warr. Yes. Inthat area. That does not include the military. 

Senator Brae. No, exclusive of the military. You say that will 
increase 58,000 ? 

Mr. Warr. Yes. 

Another independent section is tourism, which is a bigger and big- 
ger factor. The area of international affairs, embassies and that type 
of thing, more and more international organizations, centering in this 
area as it becomes a world capital, was considered. Each of these 
were projected to determine what employment it would have. At the 
same time a careful look was taken at the industry potential of the 
area, because with our big percentage of people being in what we call 
a dormitory community situation, where they are living in the outer 
areas with the heavier majority working inside, the tax base gets a 
little torn by the fact that the children are still out where they are 
living and they have to have schools and other community facilities. 
The first thing they turn to is industry, and we wanted to find out 
what potentials there were for industry, looking at the water supply 
situation, the cost of power, the availability of raw materials, the 
market orientation, transportation and all the aspects which influence 
industry development. ‘Then going back to the land and trying to 
determine from land capability studies whether there was enough 
good land, particularly thinking of the close proximity of Baltimore 
and its effect on our industry potential. 

All of these were worked together to give an overall framework of 
what we could expect in this region. The next step was to take pop- 
ulation projections, the employment projections and locate them on 
the land because where people lived, and where they worked became 
basic to the transportation’study. 
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This map indicates the distribution of the population in 1955. The 
blue shows the distribution of current population, the red is the incre- 
ment to 1965, and the green is the increment up to 1980. 

Senator Brste. What are those? As I understand it now, you have 
about two million. 

Mr. Warr. At the time of the study the blue dots indicate 1,858,000. 
The 1965 estimate is 2,400,000. The 1980 estimate is 3,000,000. I 
would like you to understand that those are what we call the medians 
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of range. We don’t claim to have a crystal ball that can pinpoint it, 
but with the conditions staying as we assumed them, as a plus 10 
percent on either side of those that should be kept watch over. 

Representative Hypr. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bratz. Yes, Mr. Hyde. 

Representative Hypr. You say you made a study of the industry 
potential. Well, are the recommendations that are going to be made 
going to attempt any declaration of policy as to what should be en- 
cour: aged, whether we should encourage industry development or 
whether we should attempt to leave it as primarily a governmental 
city and area 

Mr. Warr. I would say to this extent, Representative Hyde. Our 
real purpose was, of course, to try to locate what we see we are going 
to have in terms of this study, but I think there will be need for more 
study. I hope your economic development studies will be getting into 
this. We have some broad policy guides in our policy saying that 
the major function of this Government region is Government, but 
that doesn’t say that you can’t have industry. So to try to get a 
proper balance in terms of this governmental function is what we are 
striving for, and we hope in our very general land use plan to have 
adequate industry in its proper place. ‘Our planning function is not 
to plan for these local jurisdictions, but to give them a broad guide 
plan which they follow in their precise local pl: unning. We hope they 
will pick it up and determine whether this is sufficient, and in other 
words, in detail for the economic balance of their particular com- 
munity. 

Representative Hypr. I gather from what you say in that connec- 
tion, that your study is going to be more or less factual with respect 
to potentials without attempting at this point to fix any policy as to 
whether we should encourage industry. That is going to affect, you 
will agree, how we plan when we finally decide on the matter of policy. 

Mr. Warr. Yes, and we do have, in a sense, a policy because we have 
located X-number of industrial jobs. So that is in our plan in terms 
of its effect on transportation, but what I am getting at 

tepresentative Hypr (interposing). To that extent, you have a 
policy. 

Mr. Warr. But it isn’t in detail to breaking it down to final—— 

Senator Bist (interposing). Is that reflected in the 1965 figure? 

Mr. Warr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Briere. As well as the 1980 figure; some industrial popula- 
tion growth ? 

Mr. Warr. Yes, sir, that is right. That was done. I don’t want to 
get into too much detail on this and take too much time, but on our 
economic base study, the figure was used there on what we call a 
hundred percent. industrialization, which means that the region will 
produce a ee percent of all the services and products that region 
itself required and at this time, °55, we are producing about 15 percent 
of that. We went on to show why you could probably never reach a 
hundred, but we tried in our curves to anticipate what ae be a 
reasonable level of industrialization, which might go up to say 30 to 
35 percent by 1980. Depending on final determination that is ‘sets 
much in this region. The job is producing enough to service our own 
mass market rather than a lot of exportables. For instance, we are 
doing our own washing, as they call it in the trade. 
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Senator Bistr. Thank you, you may proceed. 
Mr. Warr. Now, I would like to continue so as to show just how we 


located that population and move right along. 
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The next job to carry out was to work with our local planners in 
each jurisdiction and our regional staff committee, to determine where 
Wwe were going to put our population. This first map indicates what we 
call the urban service factors. Generally, the area in green can be 
serviced by sewer and water. The darker dotted lines represent what 
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we refer to as the critical watersheds. In Washington, as you probably 
know from your first set of hearings, we have three primary sources or 
three sources of supply at this time; the Potomac River at Great Falls 
and the new intake of Little Falls, and the Patuxent River which 
serves the suburban and Maryland counties, and the Occoquan-Bull 
Run supply which serves the Virginia area, and a number of small 
water companies. In our policy in looking ahead, we feel that it is 
inevitable that probably there is going to be just one major source of 
supply required, probably the Potomac, and set out to try by our 
planning policy to protect and preserve that supply. It doesn’t mean 
the other sources should be done away with or polluted. Possibly, from 
the defense standpoint, they should be tied together so that you do 
have something to fall back on. But the policy here was to try, in the 
areas beyond the green area, where all of the streams flow in above 
one of the water intakes, was to preserve a low density which would al- 
low the water supply to be preserved. In other words, you wouldn’t 
have sewage effluent discharged and have public health and the cost 
of treatment. 

We are trying to do this through the zoning power, and we are ask- 
ing the jurisdictions to try to zone these areas in such a way that this 
will take place. This doesn’t mean that we are trying to keep all 
growth out, but something that is more satisfactory to this pattern. 

Now the next map indicates what we might call the physical factors 
which are going to influence where our population would go. The 
orange color is the urbanized area of 1955. In other words, the pattern 
is set for that area. The blue lands are the public lands, and here 
again past trends indicate that those rarely get back to the tax rolls, 
so there will not be any residential development there. There could 
be employment. The purple areas are major airport facilities—An- 
drews, National, and Chantilly—showing how much land they take. 
The chartreuse green on this map indicates hardpan areas in Fairfax 
County and is not potentially developable. They might become buffer 
strips of some sort where density will be lower. The dark green are 
park and open space requirements. That includes not only the existing 
but what we feel to be needed in the terms of our 3-million-plus popu- 
lation in the future. Now this map shows all the areas blocked out 
which are not susceptible to development. What we have left then 
is this one configuration of critical watersheds which you can see from 
the other map has become quite a dominant factor in controlling our 
pattern. 
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This gave us the idea where we could locate our population and on 
that basis we worked carefully again with each of these three local 
jurisdictions and distributed jurisdiction by jurisdiction, our popula- 
tion increases. It was significant to note, ‘for instance, that between 
now and 1965 we find ourselves pretty much in a predicting stage 

rather than in a planning stage. The decisions are already being 
made which are going to handle that 10-year growth; sewer lines being 
extended and lands being held in subdivision and speculation. That 
growth which is on this map appended to the original, is going to be 
pretty much a fringe increment. We hope between 1965 and 1980 we 
can bring a little more planning to bear in shaping that pattern. 

We can move on to the next chart, please. Once we had located 
our population, which, of course, is a residential population, that was 
the home end of the transportation trip, you might say. Now, we 
wanted to locate our major employment centers because that became 
the work destination which takes the major share of our transporta- 
tion trips. Now, we have covered the Federal employment separately 
from the rest for a couple of reasons. We wanted to indicate the 
central dominance of Federal employment. The solid circles indi- 
cate existing employment. The open circles indicate centers within 
which we located our future employment, or this 58,000 that we had 
to work with. I think it is significant to point out here that the Plan- 
ning Commission and the C ouncil tried everything under their realm 
of activity to find policy guidance in this matter. Now, this 58, 000, 
after we had analyzed the GSA building program and the State De- 
partment, the buildings in the Southwest, the CLA, the AEC, and the 
decisions that had been made with the removal of the temporary 
buildings woven into that, we had only 17,000 jobs as a residual to 
work with in terms of locating in the region, and those are mostly 
moved out, as you can see. There are some smaller centers that sur- 
round the fringes of the area, put out there for two reasons; one, try- 
ing to balance the employment and get some basic employment into 
these outer regions, and two, introduce a reverse flow, in at least some 
of these highways which do have some capacity in the reverse direc- 
tions. 
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Representative Hypr. Do I understand the open circle map symbol is 
based on plans in being ? 

Mr. Warr. A number of them. 

Representative Hypz. They are plans in being and your proposals 
as to future locations? 

Mr. Warr. Yes, sir. 

Representative Hypr. All right. 

Mr. Warr. We have talked, for instance, with ODM in trying to 
show them what we are doing and see if they would point out some of 
our sites to agencies who do come in. 

Representative Hype. Incidentally, this may be common knowledge 
among your experts. One basic job creates how many other service 
jobs? 

Mr. Warr. Three other service jobs, or seven additional people. 

The next chart shows the remainder of the employment, which is 
going to increase by some 300,000, and that is our industrial, commer- 
cial, and all other activities. They are shown by the orange and the 
purple dots on this map, with the Federal, again, being in blue. I in- 
dicated that the Federal was centralized with some 80 percent of our 
employment within a 5-mile ring of the White House. Of course, it 
had no relation to our population distribution. Now, as to our com- 
mercial and industrial jobs. Even though they are heavily centered, 
because of our downtown professional and retail center, we have our 
new jobs pretty much following our population distribution as we 
might expect; our shopping centers, industrial areas of the District 
and Arlington being saturated. They are moving out to more space 
and we find a definite corresponding relationship of housing with this 
employment. However, it is a scatteration, as you can see. 

Representative Hypr. May I interrupt? These red marks are ba- 
sic, so-called basic industries or include service ? 
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Mr. Warr. The red ones are all basic industry and service. It is 
along the census definition. 

Representative Hypr. All right. 

Mr. Warr. No one of these centers, even, as you can see, Silver 
Spring, which is quite large, becomes quite dominant in the terms of 
the center so, in transportation planning, wherever possible, we try 
to hit as many of those areas as we can. But none of them becomes 
dominant in its own right. 

Now, the next plan, if we may move right along, and I will go 
through these three quite rapidly, are a series of charts to indicate to 
you the land we anticipate being used in terms of density for this new 
growth and each of these areas represent persons per acre, again, like 
our land-use map. The darker the area, the heavier the density. 
7 enty-five or more, out to yellow, which is one to two persons per 
acre. The point I emphasize here is that in the region now, taking 
all 1 uses, residential, parks, street rights-of-way, all of our urban uses, 
we are using about 75 acres per thousand population. By 1980 we 
anticipate practically doubling that amount of land per each thousand 
population, because of people wanting more land. More room. 
Rights-of-way for expressways and other facilities are wider. We 
hope to have more and more open space uses for our people in terms 
of more leisure time. 

Now, the next chart is to 1965. I will ask you to more or less be 
aware of the increased land area coverage. Now this is to 1965. 
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The next one is to 1980. As you can see, the metropolitan area is 
expanding. You can also see the effects of the configuration of our 
crucial watersheds which we are still trying to hold to a low density 
along the river, and this to a certain degree sh: apes our metropolitan 
area, and in some instances shapes it too well in terms of trying to 
establish satellites or nuclei away from this pattern. 

Now, the next job was to compile all this data on one map as the 
preliminary 1980 land-use plan which really became the basis for the 
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transportation requirements. We located our residential population, 
our general densities, our regional shopping centers, industrial areas, 
our open spaces and airports, and have added one additional facility 
on this map, and that is the black network you see, which we refer 
to as a circulation system. 

Now, we don’t say at this time that this is the expressway system 
of the future or what transit elements are in it, but we say merely, 
from the planning standpoint, where we put the people, and where 
we put their jobs—these are the major corridors that require some high 
type of transportation service. 
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Now after the transportation study is completed, we have the final 
recommended plan. We will overlay it on this land use, which was 
the basis for the initial requirements for the plan, and get what we 
refer to as the functional relationship of the transportation plan to 
the land use plan on which it was based. It is a kind of complex re- 
lationship but, in a sense, that is planning. You have to move for- 
ward and then backward, analyzing each with the effect on the other. 
This plan, which will probably be “modified in some instances before 
the final report, represents what has gone to our traffic engineers. The 
next job was to convert this plan to a statistical base. By the use of 
the next chart, which you can see represents all the traffic by statistical 
areas in the region, some 130 origin and destination areas; for each of 
those in 1955, 1965, and 1980, we provided the transportation engi- 
neers, the traffic engineers, the total population, the dwelling units, 
the labor force, the employment, the automobile registration, average 
income and percent of retail sales (which is really your land use data 
translated to a statistical basis) and this was then transferred to them 
and became the correlation data for expanding the traffic which Mr. 
Hoover will follow along and present. 

Senator Brete. Mr. Watt, you have made a very fine statement. 
May I ask just a couple of questions? 

Are they specified like arteries? Are they expressways or freeways 
or roads or divided four-lanes or what are they ? 

Mr. Warr. Senator Bible, we prefer not to know what they are 
except in terms of where we have located the job centers, the resi- 
dential population. ‘These seem to be the areas that need some sort 
of service along the line you are talking about, except that we don’t 
know at this point whether they are 4 lanes or 6 lanes or whether they 
are an expressway or rapid transit lines or express bus lines, that is 
what we want to determine. 

Senator Brie. But they are some type of transportation artery to 
bring the traffic in and out of the metropolitan area ? 

Mr. Warr. That is correct. This is just the planning base. We 
have to introduce a traffic analysis, which may change that. 

Senator Brstz. When was this particular map made? Does that 
represent your views as of today, 1958? 

Mr. Warr. Yes. I might say this, it represents more the views of 
all our planning agencies and our council in trying to stimulate them. 
In other words, this is the thinking of those people, what they might 
need now and they don’t know. We have merely put it on here to try 
to show what this network in conjunction with the land use would 
look like so it could be studied and it would be analyzed in our trans- 
portation study data. 

Senator Bratz. As I understand, this is felt to be adequate to take 
care of a population of 3 million in 1980. 

_Mr. Warr. That is what we are directing our studies toward, yes, 
sir. 

Senator Brste. Now, possibly you have developed it in your pre- 
pared statement a maybe it has been developed elsewhere. Why 
do you use the year 19802 Why not the end of the century ? 

Mr. Warr. I heal | have brought that out. In this study and plan- 
ning in general, I don’t know, maybe Mr. Bartholomew or somebody 
else can answer it, it seems to be an unwritten law that we usually try 
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to plan 25 years in advance. There is a question whether you should 
go too much further and not too much less. In our case, we added 
one other target in the terms of 1965 because our recommendations at 
the end of the : study will probably include some stage development. 
In other words, our recommendations will say maybe between 1960 
and 1965 certain things should be done and ten years is a little closer 

for an engineer to make his estimates than 25. ‘Those are the reasons 
for those two dates; 25 being a long range date and 1965 being a shorter 
term, future date in which to analy ze. Wec ertainly don’t stop every- 
thing in 1980. In other words, we will keep right on going in our 
study. 

Senator Brste. In other metropolitan areas throughout the United 
States, do they make these type of studies? Do they use a 25-year 
project? Is that ast: andard planning period of time ¢ 

Mr. Warr. Yes, sir; it is a fairly standard practice. I was much 
intrigued in Mr. Levi in’s report to your committee in the first instance 
when he said we ought to start getting the feel for the year 2050. I 
think we cannot look too far in the future. Twenty- five seems to be 
the prac tical area for looking ahead, and we find that is quite difficult 
in some instances. 

Senator Brste. I certainly thank you. You made a very able pres- 
entation. 

Do you have questions, Congressman Hyde? 

Representative Hype. I, too, would like to compliment Mr. Watt on 
his very fine presentation. I would like to ask a question on this 
matter of polic; y. When you make your plans, and it is a basic question 
probably to planning, do you assume the area is going to grow sort of 
like Topsy and plan accordingly, or do you attempt to try to direct 
Topsy’s growth a little bit? 

Mr. Warr. We like to hope we are directing the growth, Mr. Hyde. 
We do have this problem, as I touched on in my opening remarks, in 
metropolitan planning where we have no more power. In using the 
persuasiveness and logic of our planning to sell planning to an inter- 
state region such as this, we find we have to take quite a bit of what is 
developed in present plans and what is pretty much the status quo, 
as in this predicting business. 

Represenative Hyper. In other words, you have to assume a certain 
amount of a 

Mr. Warr. Yes, sir. 

Representative Hype. And at the same time you do try in your 
planning 

Mr. Warr (interposing). Oh, yes, very definitely try to bring the 
other side into play, show the justification for looking ahead and 
maybe having only this density here because of some physical problem 
of sewer, water, and such as those areas on the river. Of course in 
our critical watershed, we are trying definitely through zoning to say 
something about the density at which th: at area should dev elop. 

Representative Hyper. You mentioned in your remarks—you spoke 
about where we put the people and where we put the jobs. You do at- 
tempt in your planning to give some direction ? 

Mr. Warr. Yes, sir. For instance, from my information, the Fair- 
fax County Planning Commission have plans of their own, and they 
may have located a new shopping center here. Well, we don’t exactly 
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just take what they have got without looking at it, but we do have to, 
of course, keep in mind what is in their plan. We tr y to analyze what 
they have. Maybe for some general areas that we are more interested 
in, we try to determine this is a central community which might have a 
shopping center and school and open space needs, and to arrange those 
communities where they make some logical pattern. We w ork closely 
with the staff people, and they have cooperated beautifully all the way 
through. We couldn’t have asked for more. They all have their own 
business, but we have gotten as much as we could bring into being. We 
didn’t get all maybe we would like, but this is a beginning step in this 
me tropolitan process, and you still have a long way to go in selling the 
approach. 

Representative Hypr. It seems to me somewhere along the line peo- 
ple should give more direction to this work in metropolitan areas gen- 
erally. Very, very shortly, it seems to me, we have to come to some 
decision about what the nature of the future metropolitan area is 
going to be. Having this in mind, both the practical aspects of the 
problem and the possibility of doing something about it, more com- 
plete detailed direction is needed. Sooner or later, studies being made 
of these metropolitan areas have got to come up with some conclusion 
as to the nature of the future metropolitan area; whether we are going 
to continue to have these strong central areas or whether there will be 
greater expansion, other than shopping centers, or what. I don’t know 
just what details your study will go to on that sort of thing in this 
area. 

Mr. Warr. Well, I emphasized that our work here is preparing a 
basis for this transportation study. Now our next step is to enlarge 
and expand this study and publish it as a full-blown regional plan, 1 in 
which we hope to get further into these areas that you have mentioned 
and try to better shape, what we call, our pattern of this region, be- 

cause What you have said is very true ‘and what we are seeking now is 
the means to do that. 

Representative Hype. Thank you. 

Senator Brae. Thank you, Mr. Watt. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Paul C. Watt, reads in 
full as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF PAUL C. WATT, DrirEcTOoR, NATIONAL CAPITAL REGIONAL PLANNING 
CouNcIL 


The National Capital Regional Planning Council was created in 1952 when the 
Congress passed Public Law 592, reestablishing the National Capital Planning 
Commission and, finding “that effective comprehensive planning is necessary on 
a regional basis and of continuing importance to the Federal establishment.” 
provided for a 10-man regional planning agency whose primary responsibility was 
to make a general plan. The membership of the Council consists of 2 persons 
re eigt yayt the District of Columbia, the Engineer Commissioner and the Chair- 
man of the National Capital Planning Commission, who serve the dual role of 
representing both the District of Columbia and the Federal interest, and 4 
representatives each from the States of Maryland and Virginia. The Council is 
financed by the Federal Government within the budget of the National Capital 
Planning Commission. While the Council’s principal purpose is to develop 
regional plans, there is no assurance that the plans it develops will be followed 
by the local jurisdictions, and whereas this is true of planning in general, in 
regional or metropolitan planning the planning agency is even more removed from 
its parent legislative bodies. I point this out to emphasize the position of the 
Council in respect to the several constituent jurisdictions: the only powers the 
Council has reside in the persuasiveness of the logic of its works. If the Council 
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is to be effective, its plans must be adopted by the local planning agencies and 
the local legislative bodies must decide that it is to their interest to follow them. 

The Council’s role in the organizational and administrative activities for the 
survey has been described in an earlier statement. Along with that role, and 
its primary task of developing the regional plan, which I will describe in more 
detail below, the Council has throughout the survey carried on four key jobs. 
First, in developing the regional plan the Council has been coordinator of the 
several local staff planning efforts, translating into regional dimensions those 
aspects of local plans which are of regional significance, as well as providing 
leadership on those regional planning matters which local staffs do not deal 
directly with, such as water supply, sewage disposal, and open space and recrea- 
tion problems of areawide scale. Second, the Council provided for the coordina- 
tion between the survey staff and consultants and the many agencies at all levels 
of Government which contributed to the transportation study. Third, the Coun- 
cil provided the general housekeeping chores which all survey participants re- 
quested, such as preparing maps and data to show special aspects of the work. 
Iinally, the job still in progress, the Council is providing the basic text, map, 
and presentation material to be used by the consulting editor in preparing the 
final report. 

Now I want to describe the land-planning phase of the mass transportation 
survey, and I will use the study maps we have prepared to make a clearer expo- 
sition of this complex process. 

The National Capital region, or the study area, includes Montgomery County 
and Prinee Georges County in Maryland; Arlington, Fairfax, Loudoun, and 
Prince William Counties, as well as Alexandria and Falls Church in Virginia: 
and the District of Columbia. This complex interstate region contains over 2,300 
square miles with a population just over 2 million persons today. 

I would like to point out here that the National Capital Planning Commission 
and the Regional Planning Council adopted a policy statement which describes 
the goals to be accomplished by the general development plan. 

The first step in preparing the plan was to map existing land use on a gen- 
eralized regional basis. Each of the jurisdictions in the region have their own 
local planning agency and before proceding any further I would like to emphasize 
for the record the excellent cooperation received from all of the planning com- 
missions and their staffs. The work you will see would not have been possible 
without this voluntary cooperative effort. Each of the area planning agencies 
had land-use data mapped for their own needs. Each area had different scale 
maps, different legend designations, and colors requiring for the purposes of 
this study a certain amount of standardization and keying to provide a more 
generalized set of data. This was done through the Regional Staff Committee, 
which was already organized, comopsed of the Directors of Planning and their 
key staff people, from each jurisdiction. 

Each jurisdiction was furnished the United States Geological Survey quad 
sheets for their area on which they transposed their existing land-use data to 
the regional legend. The yellow colors through the brown indicate the resi- 
dential densities from 1 person per acre to 25 or more. The red color indicates 
commercial uses; purple, industrial; blue, public uses; light green, parks and 
recreation: chartreuse, agricultural: dark green, wooded; and white, indicating 
vacant land. This data was then compiled on the regional base map giving us 
the first land-use map of the region and the basic working map in preparing the 
general development plan. This map shows just how the land was being used 
in 1955 and where future growth could be located. In transportation planning 
both the type of land use, as well as the intensity of use are important. 

While the land-use map was being prepared work was begun on an economi¢ 
base study for the region to determine its economic and demographic potentials. 
This study was undertaken by a local firm of consultants after it was deter- 
mined that the economic data available in the various jurisdictions of the region 
could not be synthesized to produce a valid basis for population and employment 
projection. It is important to understand that this study was prepared as a 
tool to be used by the staff in the preparation of the general development plan. 
The economists’ study provided the staff the necessary assumptions about growth 
potentialities which enabled us to project total population and employment for 
1965 and 1980. 

The population map shows graphically the population increases in the region 
from 1950 to 1980: 1950—1955—1965—1980. The economists combined well- 
known demographic techniques with a unique application of economic base 
analysis to a metropolitan area. They determined, first, the area’s total require- 
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ments for goods and services under certain assumed populations, and, second, 
the amount of goods and services which might be supplied by expanded local 
production. Taking into account each additional household’s requirements, as the 
population expanded, they charted the growth of a mass market and its circular 
effect of increasing economic activity, using computing machines to process the 
voluminous data. Their studies led to two vital pieces of information: The total 
population projections, and the total employment projection in size and kind. 
Using their work as a guide, we projected an increase in total population of more 
than a million persons, and an increase in jobs of 300,000. (I use these approxi- 
mate figures deliberately, although more exact figures were supplied the traffic 
engineers.) The next step was to proceed from these areawide dimensions to the 
details of location. The traffic engineers had to know where in the region the 
people would be living and where they would be working so that they could chart 
the trip movements which would occur in 1980. 

The map entitled “Urban Service Factors” illustrates dramatically the limits 
of the ultimate pattern of the developed portion of the National Capital region. 
The pattern is shaped by the configuration of the crucial watersheds; that is, 
those watersheds which empty into water supply sources. The area within the 
safe watersheds is the area within which urban services can be supplied, the 
emphasis being upon the provision of a clean, safe water supply, and the disposi- 
tion of the wastes of millions of people. 

The next map is the regional factors map. We studied the entire region to 
determine the development possibilities of the lands. The colors on this map 
show land which will not be available for general development. The lands in 
orange are all those lands that are in urban use now. The purple hatched areas 
are the two major airports in outlying areas which can still be protected; the 
light green is land we know cannot be built upon for one reason or another— 
in western Fairfax County there are areas of hardpan—you cannot farm this 
land and you really can’t put houses on it because it won’t take septic tanks. 
This salamander-like looking area up here in the Potomac River, impounded. 
The Corps of Engineers, United States Army, who have the responsibility of sup- 
plying the District with water, tell us that by 1980, with a population of 3 mil- 
lion people, we must have a firmer water supply than we have now, so we show 
their proposal and plan to protect these watersheds which empty into sources of 
water supply—shown in blue spinelike lines—by maintaining low density devel- 
opment within them. These green lines on the map are stream valleys which 
the planners think ought to be held out of development. Capper-Cramton funds 
have secured much of the stream valleys shown in Maryland. Thus, the colored 
areas are lands which already have a use assigned to them, and the map shows 
us, by the uncolored areas, our best opportunities to accommodate new develop- 
ment. We know that today it takes about 75 acres to serve 1,000 persons, whereas 
by 1980 we believe it will take 150 acres to serve the same number. The district’s 
1980 population will number about 1 million, living on its present 60 square 
miles. But there are today outside of the District another million people living 
on more than 200 square miles, and we believe that even with extensive “filling 
in” of many square miles of our present suburbs, an additional 100 square miles 
of rural land will be taken to accommodate the new growth. This is an im- 
portant aspect of today’s transportation problem. The expansion of job oppor- 
tunties in the metropolis continues, but an ever-widening area of residence loca- 
tion forces more and more dependence upon the automobile for mobility. 

The next map shows our plans for locating the economists’ projected expansion 
of 58.000 Federal jobs. 

I want to make clear that the Planning Commission and the Regional Plan- 
ning Council sought all the guidance it could get on this problem. The eco- 
nomists’ projections of an 18.6 percent expansion of Federal employment allowed 
for no increase in the military, although they did account for an increase in the 
per-man expenditure for the military as well as an increase in civilian personnel 
serving the military. The Council’s staff followed the General Services Admin- 
istration public building program, which is now before the Congress, in assigning 
this employment. Of 58,000 new Federal employees, only 17,000 are for jobs not 
already determined, and the location of the bulk of the remainder, some 40,000 
jobs are either definitely located—such as the CIA at Langley—or pending the 
decisions of the Congress. such as the location of the Bureau of Standards. 
Only in the case of the 17.000 new, unidentified jobs did the Council have the 
prerogative of making a choice. Its decision was to separate the total into 
several small Federal establishments located well beyond the inner, built-up 
areas, thereby reducing the probability of steadily increasing densities and pro- 
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viding some people the luxury of living outside of the densely built-up areas 
close to their work. 

The next map shows the location of all the new commercial and industrial 
job centers added to the Federal centers shown in the previous map. The point 
which this map illustrates is that the bulk of the 300,000 new jobs in the future 
will concentrate in many small centers widely distributed over the suburbs. 
While 39,000 of the new jobs are planned for central location, thereby main- 
taining the traditional dominance of “downtown,” most of the new jobs will 
demand outlying locations. In these outlying locations, however, even the largest 
concentrations will be quite small compared to the center. Thus does the scat- 
tering of resident population lead to the scattering of job locations, and thus do 
we know that the role of “downtown,” if not its scale, will alter in the future. 

These next maps show certain aspects of the same thing in a different way. 
These are density maps showing persons per acre, ranging from this yellow, 
low-density residence, to this dark brown color, the high-density downtown over- 
crowding in the District. You can see from these maps how the new growth 
spreads out over the land—filling in and using the inner suburbs more and more 
intensively, and spreading farther and farther into the countryside. These maps 
also make clear that urban density does not spread evenly over the land, but 
varies greatly from place to place, depending upon the local factors. Existing 
densities, trends, and local aspirations were accounted for in developing the 
future density pattern. 

The “Preliminary Land Use, 1980” map is the last in the general development 
plan series and is the result of combining all phases we have been discussing. 
This map has one additional feature on it—a circulation system—which at this 
point is not specified as either an expressway system or a definite type of transit. 
Rather, these lines lie within the major corridors requiring a high standard of 
transportation service, based upon the planned location of homes, jobs, open 
space, and public buildings. The very core of the transportation survey is to 
determine just what shall be the nature of transportation service, and when 
that has been finally determined, adjustment of the land-use plan shown here 
will be necessary. This is the nature of the planning process, the series of ad- 
justments and readjustments of a multitude of complex factors as they become 
known and fixed. 

This preliminary land-use plan represents the best coordinated future land- 
use plan that could be developed within the operational framework of the 
Council. It is adequate for the purpose for which it was made; it is the basis 
for determining regionwide, comprehensive transportation requirements. 

The next step was to convert this land-use map to a statistical base for use 
by the traffic engineers for projecting the 1955 origin and destination to the 
future dates in terms of traffic volumes and distribution. This map indicates the 
130 planning districts making up most of the region. For each of these districts 
for 1955-65 and 1980, the population, dwelling units, employment, labor force, 
automobile registrations, average income and percentage of retail sales were 
provided. Mr. Hoover, project director for the survey, will take over from here 
and tell you how this data was used. 

Thank you. 


Senator Brete. Mr. McLaughlin. 

Mr. McLaveutrn. Mr. Chairman, because of time considerations, 
and I have mentioned to you the fact that Senator Fenwick will be 
busy this afternoon with other things, we would like to move to a 
presentation of the work in which Senator Northrop of Maryland, 
State Senator Northrop, and Senator Fenwick of Virginia, have been 
particularly interested, as related to the establishment of the Joint 
Commission originally known as the Joint Commission to Study Pas- 
senger Carrier Facilities and Services into Washington Metropolitan 
Area. You can see quite readily why the newspapers started calling 
that the Tri-State Commission, which is now called in some instances 
Tripartite Commission. Could I call Senator Edward Northrop of 
Maryland to make introductory remarks along this line and then we 
will call Senator Fenwick ? 

Senator Brie. I am very happy to welcome Senator Northrop to 
the council table and to hear his testimony. Good to see you, Senator. 
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STATEMENT OF STATE SENATOR EDWARD S. NORTHRUP OF 
MARYLAND 


Senator Norrnror. I am particularly pleased to be here because I 
think this particular phase of this problem is really a great step in 
the right direction. As you know, we have always been interested 
in the voluntary basis for action on the mass-transportation problem. 
The Commission was set up by Maryland, Virginia, and the Congress, 
and the Metro Regional Conference itself, which takes into considera- 
tion the action officials around in the area that we have been talking 
about, brought them together on a voluntary basis. I think it is one 
of the biggest steps that has ever been taken, certainly in Washington, 
and as a matter of fact it has become widely known throughout the 
United States because we do have a peculiar problem. We have two 
State jurisdictions and a Federal territory, and Congress itself in- 
volved in the area. 

In March of 1954, the General Assemblies of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia adopted resolutions creating a joint commission to study pas- 
senger-carrier facilities and services in the Washington metropolitan 
area. The commission was composed of a member of the senate and 
house of the Legislatures of Maryland and Virginia and a member of 
the Public Service Corporation of Maryland and the Corporation 
Commission of Virginia, with three representatives of the District of 
Columbia government. 

The joint commission was directed, among other things, to consider 
the adequacy of present passenger-carrier services in the W ashington 
metropolitan area and whether joint action by the State of Mary land, 
the District of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of Virginia is nec- 
essary or desirable in connection with the regulation of passenger- 
carrier facilities operating in such area. 

The joint commission worked very closely with the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission and a Joint Steering Committee was set up 
between the two groups so that the National Cc apital Regional Plan- 
ning Council study of Washington area transit, which had been au- 
thorized by the first session of the 84th Congress, could be coordinated 
with the joint commission. 

The Steering Committee was composed of Commissioner Robert E. 
McLaughlin of the District of Columbia, Judge Lester H. Hooker of 
the Virginia Corporation Commission, Commissioner Frank Harper 
of the Maryland Public Service Commission, Gen. Thomas A. Lane, 
Engineering Commissioner of the District of Columbia, and Mr. 
Harland Bartholomew, Chairman of the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission. 

The Federal Bureau of the Census definition of the metropolitan 
area was agreed upon which included the entire geographical area 
of the District of Columbia, Montgomery and Prince Georges Coun- 
ties in Maryland, Arlington and Fairfax Counties and the cities of 
Alexandria and Falls Church in Virginia. 

An interim report of the joint commission to study passenger-carrier 
facilities and services in the Washington metropolitan area was made 
to the legislators of Maryland and Virginia and the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. The cone lusion was reached that a desirable 
ultimate service goal was a coordinated transit operation for the entire 
metropolitan area of Washington. 
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The Joint Commission was continued by action of the legislatures 
of Maryland and Virginia and the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. The interim report and much of the research was con- 
ducted by the National Capital Regional Planning Council study of 
Washington area transit, it having been determined that the questions 
under consideration by the Joint Commission were properly a part of 
the overall mass transportation study. Technical assistance was also 
provided by the personnel of the State regulatory commissions and the 
Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia. 

After the advisability of coordinated action was decided, the most 
important issue was how best the service could be coordinated in a 
single agency. 

After much thought and many meet ings, it was unanimously agreed 
by the Joint Commission that a commission established through a com- 
pact between Maryland, Virginia and the District of ¢ ‘olumbia was 
the most feasible and best means for accomplishing the objectives of 
the study. The final report carried out the conclusions of the Joint 
Commission by recommending that the Legislatures of Maryland and 
Virginia enact legislation in the form of ac ompact for the creation of 
such a commission, the same to be consented to by Congress. 

The Joint Commission in making the recommendation for a compact 
type of commission felt that the problems involved were largely local 
and could be best administered by the representatives of the political 
jurisdictions. The members also had in mind that attempts in the past 
to establish Federal commissions had met with resistance from the 
States involved and it was felt that the same resistance would be 
present if further attempts were made along this line. 

I might emphasize that. I think that is something we all arrived 
at after a great deal of consideration. The question of feasibility, I 
think, is probably not tenable. 

Senator Brete. What do you mean by that? Do you mean you 
would be opposed to some type of authority ? 

Senator Norrurop. Federal authority; not compact. There are 
other things I want to remark on in that connection. 

Senator Brete. Very well. 

Senator Norruror. Speaking as a representative of the State of 
nee I can assure this Committee that the Legislature of Mary- 

land will resist any attempt on the part of Congress to create a Presi- 
dential or Federal C ommission to solve this problem, as it is my feeling 
and that of my colleagues in the General Assembly that it is more 
properly a local problem to be settled by ¢ ompact at the State level. 

Now, I think the most significant point in this is the fact, and vou 
will have the compact described in detail by Mr. Alper, the fact that 
Virginia in its last session enacted their compact, so to speak, legisla- 
tion, and it is detailed one. We could not do that in the 58th session 
of the Maryland Legislature because the Attorney General ruled it was 
more of a local nature than it was a State nature, and that we must be 
geared to enact the compact, our part of it, in the 19th session. 

Senator Brstr. For the record, when does the 59th session start ? 

Senator Norrurop. First Wednesday in January. 

Senator Bratx. It is a 90-day session ? 

Senator Norrnrop. Ninety-day session. 

Senator Brnte. Do you finish at the end of 90 days or turn the clock 
back? [Laughter. | 
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Senator Norrnrop. Well, the last time we turned the clock back 96 
days but we had to meet again. It is a 90-day calendar and we would 
have to get this through in that period of time. I certainly feel, and 
Mr. Alper will explain to you gentlemen, that it is very desirable that 
you get some action in Congress this session, at least initiated to see 
how far you can get with it, because that will help you materially in 
Maryland in passing the compact if it is necessary. 

Senator Brae. I don’t know that it is really too important to this 
discussion, maybe it is curiosity that prompts it, but you say you 
couldn’t get it through the 58th legislature—why ? 

Senator Norrnrop. The reason is that session is a fiscal session, and 
local matters cannot be taken up. For example, in this particular 
instance, this compact would only affect Prince Georges and Mont- 
gomery. 

Senator Brinte. I see. 

Senator Norrurop. Therefore, being local in nature, we could not 
enact. 

Senator Brete. But your 1959 session is a general legislative ses- 
sion and can deal with this problem ? 

Senator Norrnror. We can deal with the problem. I think this 
compact, as I said before, and I would like to emphasize, is a most 
significant thing, and really a first step in this cure. To set up this 
regulatory agency, I think, will have an effect even in the planning 
area that we have, of course, been discussing. 

Senator Brste. What district do you represent ? 

Senator Norrurop. I represent Montgomery County. I might say 
that I speak, of course, for Carlton Sickles also, who is a member of 
the House of Delegates from Prince Georges County and appointed on 
the Tripartite Commission along with myself. 

Senator Brere. Is there any question in your mind but what the 
Maryland Legislature would pass the necessary compact legislation ? 
Does there seem to be opposit ion ? 

Senator Norruror. No, there is no opposition so far as I know to 
the compact but, there is opposition to the Federal control completely. 

Senator Brats. I understand your point on that. 

Senator Norrnrop. Frankly, I think these things should be looked 
at properly and I am sure you will feel the same way. ‘This is what 
method should be commenced to set up the regulatory agency, and 
from there I think we can move into other compacts. I hope that your 
committee and Members of Congress who are interested in this prob- 
lem will take this very, very important step. As I say, this is a 
specific step and one of the most important things to come out of the 
area meetings and in the area proposals, and to turn back, in other 
words, and reexplore ground we have explored in this connection, 
would seem to me a step backwards rather than forward. I think the 
entire approach in connection with this thing should be directed to- 
ward the compact field. 

Senator Brste. Thank you very much. 

Senator Norruropr. I certainly appreciate being able to come here. 

Senator Brete. Congressman Hyde, do you have any questions ? 

Representative Hype. No questions. 

Senator Brstr. Thank you very much. We appreciate your being 
1ere, 
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(The prepared statement submitted by State Senator Edward S. 
Northrop, reads in full as follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF STATE SENATOR Epwarp S. NorktTHROP OF MARYLAND 


In March of 1954, the General Assemblies of Maryland and Virginia adopted 
resolutions creating a joint commission to study passenger-carrier facilities and 
services in the Washington metropolitan area. The commission was composed 
of a member of the Senate and House of the Legislatures of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia and a member of the Public Service Corporation of Maryland and the Cor- 
poration Commission of Virginia, with three representatives of the District of 
Columbia government. 

The joint commission was directed, among other things, to consider the ade- 
quacy of present passenger-carrier services in the Washington metropolitan area 
and whether joint action by the State of Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Commonwealth of Virginia is necessary or desirable in connection with 
the regulation of passenger-carrier facilities operating in such area. 

The joint commission worked very closely with the National Capital Planning 
Commission and a joint steering committee was set up between the two groups 
so that the National Capital Regional Planning Council study of Washington 
area transit, which had been authorized by the first session of the 84th Congress, 
could be coordinated with the joint commission. 

The steering committee was composed of Commissioner Robert E. McLaughlin, 
of the District of Columbia; Judge Lester H. Hooker of the Virginia Corporation 
Commission ; Commissioner Frank Harper, of the Maryland Public Service Com- 
mission; Gen. Thomas A. Lane, Engineering Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia; and Harland Bartholomew, Chairman of the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission. 

The Federal Bureau of the Census’ definition of the metropolitan area was 
agreed upon, which included the entire geographical area of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties in Maryland, Arlington and 
Fairfax Counties and the cities of Alexandria and Falls Church in Virginia. 

An interim report of the joint commission to study passenger-carrier facilities 
and services in the Washington metropolitan area was made to the legislators of 
Maryland and Virginia and the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. The 
conclusion was reached that a desirable ultimate service goal was a coordinated 
transit operation for the entire metropolitan area of Washington. 

The joint commission was continued by action of the legislatures of Maryland 
and Virginia and the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. The interim 
report and much of the research was conducted by the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council study of Washington area transit, it having been determined 
that the questions under consideration by the joint commission were properly a 
part of the overall mass transportation study. Technical assistance was also 
provided by the personnel of the state regulatory commissions and the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia. 

After the advisability of cordinated action was decided, the most important 
issue was how best could the service be coordinated in a single agency. 

After much thought and many meetings, it was unanimously agreed by the 
joint commission that a commission established through a compact between 
Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia was the most feasible and best 
means of accomplishing the objectives of the study. The final report carried 
out the conclusions of the joint commission by recommending that the Legislatures 
of Maryland and Virginia enact legislation in the form of a compact for the 
creation of such a commission, the same to be consented to by Congress. 

The joint commission in making the recommendation for a compact type of 
commission felt that the problems involved were largely local and could be 
best administered by the representatives of the political jurisidictions. The 
members also had in mind that attempts in the past to establish Federal com- 
missions had met with resistance from the States involved and it was felt the 
same resistance would be present if further attempts were made along this line. 
Speaking as a representative of the State of Maryland, I can assure this commit- 
tee that the Legislature of Maryland will resist any attempt on the part of Con- 
gress to create a presidential or Federal commission to solve this problem as it is 
my feeling and that of my colleagues in the general assembly that it is more 
properly a local problem to be settled by compact at the State level. 
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Senator Brsite. Mr. McLaughlin. 

Mr. McLaueuttn. Mr. Chairman, may I call Senator Charles Fen- 
wick of Virginia ? 

I should say that about 9 months ago, at a joint session of the steer- 
ing committee and the Tri-State Commission, we took up the question 
of whether to push ahead in the State of Virginia on legislation to get 
an interstate compact adopted, whether it would in any way militate 
against or hinder carrying out the results of the overall study. It was 
decided there, the experts being present, and unanimously, that the 
passage of such an interstate compact for the regulation of privately 
owned mass transportation in this region would be the first step of 
the report on the overall study; and therefore to push ahead with it 
could in no way hinder the overall study, but would in effect be taking 
a step ahead of the final publication of the study. It was at that time 
that Senator Fenwick, although he has been extremely valuable all 
the way through as a member from the very beginning of the Tri- 
State Commission, it was at that time that he took this matter of get- 
ting an interstate compact form adopted by the State of Virginia into 
the legislature of which he is of course a member, and he was success- 
ful, and we would like him to tell you about that. 

Senator Birnie. Thank you, Mr. McLaughlin. Senator Fenwick, 
I am very happy to welcome you to this committee. The senior 
Senator and illustrious Senator from your State, Senator Byrd, told 
me of your very fine work in this field and he asked me to express to 
you that he regrets that he could not be here to introduce you per- 
sonally to this committe. You also come very favorably and highly 
recommended by Senator Robertson, whose kind letter I shall make 
part of this record. 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 


May 16, 1958. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Brsie: It is my understanding that your Joint Committee on 
Washington Metropolitan Area Problems will hear a report May 22 on a mass 
transportation survey which has been authorized by the Congress, and that in 
connection with this hearing you will be advised in detail concerning the status 
of a proposed compact between Virginia, Maryland, and the District of Columbia 
to establish an Area Transit Commission. 

I am writing to endorse this proposal which was approved by the Virginia 
General Assembly at its last session, and to express the hope that your commit- 
tee will recommend to the Senate prompt action on legislation which will be 
needed to make necessary transfers of jurisdiction from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the proposed Transit Commission. 

The Commission which is proposed would have authority to fix rates and 
routes in the Washington metropolitan area and to supervise schedules. This 
plan appeals to me particularly because it places responsibility where it belongs, 
that is, at the State level, but at the same time will permit proper cooperation 
among the two States and the District to work out plans which will give relief 
to a distressed industry and at the same time provide better service for the public. 

I am advised that the presentation concerning legislation which Virginia 
has approved will be made to your committee by State Senator Charles R. Fen- 
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wick of Arlington, who is thoroughly familiar with the situation and can speak 
authoritatively as to the interest of Virginia in this matter. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON. 
3510/7 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 77 
Providing for the establishment of a Joint Commission to study certain matters 
relating to passenger carrier facilities in the Washington metropolitan area 


Offered February 23, 1954 


Patrons—Mr. J. M. Magruder, Mrs. Kathryn H. Stone and Mr. Harrison Mann 





Referred to the Committee on Appropriations 


Resolved by the House of Delegates, the Senate concurring, That the General 
Assembly of Maryland and the governing body of the District of Columbia are 
requested to appoint committees of three persons each, to compose with the per- 
sons whose appointment is hereinafter provided for, a Joint Commission to study 
passenger carrier facilities and services in the Washington Metropolitan area. 
The Speaker of the House of Delegates of Virginia shall appoint one member 
of the House of Delegates, the President of the Senate shall appoint one mem- 
ber of the Senate of Virginia and the State Corporation Commission shall appoint 
one member, who shall be the Virginia members of such Joint Commission. 

The Joint Commission herein provided for is requested to consider the ade- 
quacy of present passenger carrier facilities services in the Washington Metro- 
politan area and the rates charged for such services, and whether joint action 
by the State of Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of 
Virginia is necessary or desirable in connection with the regulation of passenger 
earrier facilities operating in such area and the provision of adequate, nondis- 
criminatory and uniform service therein. 

The members of the Commission shall make reports containing their findings 
and recommendations to the respective bodies to represent which they are 
appointed. 

(Passed, March 22, 1954.) 


STATEMENT OF STATE SENATOR CHARLES R. FENWICK, 
ARLINGTON COUNTY, VA. 


Senator Fenwick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I might say I am 
extremely pleased to have the opportunity to appear before this dis- 
tinguished committee and present to you a few remarks with regard to 
this bill which we succeeded in passing the past session of the General 
Assembly. 

The compact would establish a commission in the form of a single 
agency for the regulation of, and planning for, mass transit of the 
metropolitan area including the District of Columbia. 

The problem of public transportation in the metropolitan area has 
been the subject of study and discussion for many years, so that with 
increased population, more private automobiles on our highways, and 
fewer people using mass public transportation, the problem is now 
acute. 
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As State Senator Ed Northrop, of Maryland, has told you, follow- 
ing the veto of the so-called Hyde bill by the President because it did 
not include the State of Virginia, the legislatures of Maryland and 
Virginia enacted resolutions, ‘and I might say almost simultaneously, 
establishing a joint study commission, including representatives from 
Maryland, Vi irginia and the District of ( ‘olumbia. The purpose of 
the commission was to study matters relating to passenger-carrier 
facilities in the Washington metropolitan area. As far as I know, this 
was the first official action taken by the two legislatures to try to 
study this particular problem. These resolutions were adopted by 
both legislative bodies in 1954 and the compact, this is a finding and 
recommendation of the joint commission, constitutes the first tangible 
step toward solution of this most difficult problem. 

The present legislation, although first adopted by the General As- 
sembly of Virginia, represents the joint effort and considered think- 
ing of all three political jurisdictions as expressed by the bodies 
called upon to administer transportation in the respective political 
subdivisions. This legislation was negotiated by the joint commis- 
sion and could not have been prepared or enacted had it not been for 
the splendid cooperation and assistance furnished by the represenia- 
tives of Maryland, the District of Columbia, and Virginia. And I 
am sure that the chairman has appreciated the remarks that have been 
made before, that there has been a growing cooperation between these 
political subdivisions, largely on a volunt: ary basis, in many of these 
problems with which we are confronted. 

Senator Bree. I certainly do recognize that, Senator Fenwick, 
and I think it is a tribute to you and men like you who recognize this 
problem and have moved as far along as it has come right now. 

Mr. McLaventin., Mr. Chairman, may I step in there and say 
that I can’t pay too high tribute to Senator F enwick for the work he 
has done in this respect. I point out, it was in February 1954 that 
the legislation setting up this tripartite commission was first intro- 
duced in the Virginia Assembly. It was only a few days less than a 
week later, I think, it was introduced in the Maryland Assembly. 

Senator Brerr. I appreciate that comment. 

Senator Fenwick. At the outset, I would like to frankly say to the 
committee that this compact legisl: ation, which was enacted by the 
1958 General Assembly of Virginia and can be identified as Senate 
bill 326, admittedly is not the answer to all of our problems. Tt is 
merely a first step which should serve to improve one phase of our 
transportation problems. It is believed that by setting up such a com- 
pact for the specific purpose of regulation with safeguard afforded 
the signatories, greater confidence can be developed between the politi- 
cal subdivisions involved and can become the basis for complete settle- 
ment of the transit problems. 

The problems with which we are confronted are largely local in na- 
ture and should be settled at the State level by the political subdivi- 
sions involved, rather than by a Federal commission. 

The proposed compact creates the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission limited to the District of Columbia, the cities of 
Alexandria and Falls Church and the counties of Arlington and Fair- 
fax in Virginia, and the counties of Montgomery and Prince Georges 
in the State of Maryland. 
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The Commission is to be composed of 3 members, 1 member each 
to be appointed by the Governors of Virginia and Maryland and by 
the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, from that 
agency of each signatory having jurisdiction over the regulation of 
mass transit within each such jurisdiction. I think that is rather im- 
portant. Under this arrangement, one member from the Corporation 
Commission of Virginia, one member from the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia and one member from the Public 
Service Corporation of Maryland would comprise the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Commission. Such an arrangement would 
have the advantage of closely coordinating the State problems with 
the metropolitan problems. The commissioner from each jurisdiction 
would, in reality, be wearing “two hats”—that of the metropolitan 
commission and his own State commission. 

The expenses of the Commission are to be borne by the signatories 
based on the population of each signatory within the metropolitan 
district. 

In addition to the Commission, there will be a Traffic and Highway 
Board composed of the Chairman of the Commission and the heads of 
the traffic and highway departments of each of the signatories of the 
counties and cities encompassed within the metropolitan district, a 
representative of the National Capital Planning Commission, a repre- 
sentative of the National Capital Regional Planning Council and a 
representative of each local and regional planning commission within 
the district. The Board shall serve the Compact Commission solely 
in an advisory capacity. Now, this, as far as I know, is a new sugges- 
tion but it is felt that where you have to arrange for routes and where 
you are trying to improve the efficiency of service, and at the same 
time give relief to a sick industry, which the transit system represents, 
and to give greater improved service to the public, there have to be 
properly some change in routes, and so forth, by having these people 
brought into the picture in an advisory capacity and get greater co- 
operation and a more efficient result. I emphasize they are there 
solely in an advisory capacity. Such a Board, it is felt, although only 
advisory, can be of great assistance in making recommendations to 
the Commission in connection with the selection and use of streets 
for transit routing and the requirements for transit service throughout 
the metropolitan district, particularly as to means and methods of 
shortening transit traffic times. 

The compact must be adopted by the State of Maryland and ratified 
by Congress. The compact becomes effective 90 days after its adop- 
tion by the signatories and consent thereto by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Any signatories may withdraw from the compact upon 1 year’s 
written notice to that effect to the other signatories. Now, we are 
going into an exploratory type of experience with these communities. 
We felt that they should be given this safeguard if they found it 
wasn’t workable. 

Senator Bree. Senator, is there any precedent for this type of 
compact developing, or handling transportation problems in other 
metropolitan areas as between States? 

Senator Fenwick. I know of none where it involves different 
States and a Federal reservation. There are a number that involve 
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political subdivisions of a State. I understand in Canada they have 
something of the same problem in connection with where it went 
over into some of the territories there. But as far as I know, in the 
United States this is the first real attempt by way of compact in 
transportation to handle this thing. 

Mr. McLaveuturn. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Alper will be able 
to testify more fully on that later on. I know there are a couple of 
instances where there are provisions in interstate compacts for regula- 
tion as distinguished from the operation by ownership, you see, and 
control. But I don’t think that in either of those two instances that 
[ know of, that there is power that has been exercised as much. How- 
ever, I don’t think the constitutionality of it or anything like that 
need be questioned. I mean that whereas there are such setups, that 
is, such jurisdictions, I just don’t think it has been very far exercised, 
but he will be able to speak more fully on that. 

Senator Fenwick. Well, Mr. Chairman, I understood your question 
to be limited to transportation. 

Senator Brste. That is right. I am very familiar with interstate 
compacts in many other fields, 

Senator Fenwick. Yes, I make that distinction in answering you. 

Senator Brats. Yes, coming from the West, I can bear witness to 
many interstate compacts in water. They have done a great service 
in bringing States together and I would think this type of approach 
might well do the same thing in the field of transportation. 

Senator Fenwick. Upon the termination of the compact, the juris- 
diction over the matters and persons covered by the compact will revert 
to the signatories and the Federal Government as their respective 
interests may appear and it is contemplated that the applicable laws 
of the signatories and the Federal Government shall be reactivated 
without further legislation. I would like to point out there, it is 
contemplated that if Congress were to ratify this type of compact, 
they would at the same time pass legislation which would suspend 
the jurisdiction of the ICC or the laws of the District of Columbia 
while this compact is in effect so that it will not be necessary to reenact 
legislation should this compact cease to exist. It would simply auto- 
matically come back into existence at that time. This is possible, 
since it is only proposed to suspend the jurisdiction of the signatories 
and the Federal Government during the period of the compact. Legis- 
lation will have to be enacted by the Congress of the United States 
suspending its jurisdiction in addition to ratifying the compact, where- 
as the passage of the compact legislation in Maryland and Virginia 
will suffice. 

The proposed compact is limited to transportation for hire by any 
carrier of persons between any points in the metropolitan district and 
to the persons engaged in rendering or performing such transportation 
service with certain exceptions set out under title 2, article XIT, 
section 1. The principal exception is transportation solely within the 
Commonwealth of Virginia and to the activities of persons engaged 
in such transportation. The reason for this is that, under the Vir- 
ginia constitution, regulation of all transportation completely intra- 
state is conferred by the Virginia constitution on the State Corpora- 
tion Commission of that commonwealth and it would require a con- 
stitutional amendment to make a change. This exception becomes of 
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msm see te ance when it is found that only a very minor amount of 
transportation in the Virginia area is wholly intrastate. 

The compact specifically gives to the Commission control of taxi- 
cabs and other vehicles having a seating capacity of 8 passengers or 
less in addition to the driver, but only as to rates or charges for trans- 
portation from 1 signatory to another within the confines of the metro- 
politan district and requirement for minimum insurance coverage. 
At present none of the signatories or the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission have jurisdiction over the operations of such taxicabs between 
the signatories. 

The authority of the Compact Commission takes the form of certifi- 
cates of public convenience and necessity covering routes and services. 
Those carriers engaged in transportation on the effective date of this 
act shall be issued a certificate without requiring further proof that 
public convenience and necessity will be served by such operation, 
provided such application is made to the Commission within 90 days 
after the effective date of the act. Any new application for a certili- 
cate shal] be passed on by the Commission. 

The compact legisl: ation requires that each carrier shall file with 
the Commission and print and keep open to public inspection sched- 
ules of fares, regulations and practices. 

Any carrier may establish through routes and joint fares with any 
other carrier subject to the provisions of this act. 

The Commission shall make an annual report to the Governor of 
Virginia and the Governor of Maryland and the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia as soon as practicable after the 
first day of January of each year which shall contain, in addition to 
the report of the work performed under this act, such ‘other informa- 
tion and recommendations concerning passenger transportation within 
the metropolitan district as the Commission deems advisable. 

The compact should be of general benefit to all transit companies 
operating in the metropolitan area. The compact recognizes that 
metropolitan transit requires more than regulation, it needs assist- 
ance of government. For the first time in the history of traffic regula- 
tion the compact law has as its objective the allev iation of traffic conges- 
tion and the speeding of transit traffic time. This compact, through 
the Board, brings together in a single organization all the agencies 
of government concerned with the movement of vehicles and persons 
under a statutory direction to improve the street conditions under 
which transit operates. 

The creation of the Compact Commission substitutes 1 regulatory 
agency for 4 existing under the present scheme of regulation. 
Practically all transit companies operating in this area are presently 
subject to 2 agencies and under the compact would be subject to 
only 1. 

The fact that representatives of the compact commission would 
also be members of the State regulatory bodies, would tend to provide 
close coordination between all phases of operation. 

After more than 2 years’ consideration by the joint study commis- 
sion, it was concluded that the compact approach had the best chance 
for success. Fundamentally it is a local problem that could best be 
handled at the State level by representatives of the political jurisdic- 
tions involved. That this conclusion was correct is demonstrated by 
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the fact that the Legislature of Virginia, without a dissenting vote, 
passed the compact legislation, whereas, in the past, representatives 
from Virginia have opposed any type of Federal commission. It is 
my opinion that if the transit problem is to have the support of 
Mar yland and Virginia, it will have to be from the compact approach. 

It is felt that, in view of the far-reaching implications and applica- 
tion of the overall mass transportation study which cannot be realized 
for some time to come, a start can be made in a very limited way under 
terms of this compact legislation. It is urged that Congress proceed 
immediately to take all necessary steps to make this compact avail- 
able to the three jurisdictions involved. If this can be done by the 
Congress during this session, the compact legislation can be eo ented 
to the Maryland General Assembly next January, and if adopted, 
could be put into effect shortly thereafter. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that this legislation which was pre- 
sented to the Virginia Legislature had been thoroughly gone over and 
had been thoroughly considered by represengatives of Maryland and 
by representatives of the District of Columbia and Virginia before 
it was ever introduced. It represented a tremendous undertaking to 
try to coordinate the laws of Maryland, the laws of the District of 
Columbia, and the laws of Virginia, that would be reflected in com- 
pact legislation of this type. It just happened that Virginia was 
the first one to have it presented to their legislature because they were 
in session this year. It could just as well have been presented to the 
Maryland Le gislature if the y had been able to handle it as Virginia. 
It is no baby of ours, so to speak, but it was a joint effort to try to 
approach this problem constructively and do something about it. 

Senator Biste. Thank you, very much, Senator Fenwick for your 
very able presentation, and again, I want to commend you for the 
very splendid work you have performed in this field. I think it 
would be helpful to this committee in studying this problem on a 
Federal level, to have before us the senate bill, S. 326, before the 
Commonwealth of Virginia and this will be made a part of the record 
and we will want to make comments on it. 

(The matter referred to is in the following words and figures, to 
wit :) 
CHAPTER 
AN ACT to establish by compact with the State of Maryland and the District 
of Columbia the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Regulation Com- 
pact which creates the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit District and the 

Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Commission for the regulation of and 

planning for mass transit by a single agency in the metropolitan area of the 

District of Columbia; to prescribe the powers, functions and duties of the 

Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Commission; to create a Traffic and 

Highway Board as an advisory adjunct to the Washington Metropolitan Area 

Transit Commission; to provide for the enforcement of this compact and the 

rules, regulations and orders of the Commission, and for appeal from actions 

of the Commission; to provide for the execution of the compact; to provide 
for the payment of expenses of the Commission; to provide for repeal, 
amendment and termination of the compact; and to provide that the effective- 
ness of the compact shall be dependent upon the consent of the Congress of the 


United States; all for the improvement of transit and trafic in the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area 


[S. 326] 
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Approved 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Virginia: 

§ 1. The Governor is hereby authorized and directed to execute, on behalf of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, a compact with the District of Columbia and the 
State of Maryland, which compact shall be in form substantially as follows: 

§ 2. Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Regulation Compact. 

Whereas, the District of Columbia, the adjacent suburban area of the State 
of Maryland, and the adjacent suburban area of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
constitute a highly developed and integrated metropolitan area, and its economic 
well-being and the comfort and welfare of the citizens thereof require free and 
easy movement Of persons and vehicles within the area; and 

Whereas, the movement of persons and vehicles within the metropolitan area 
is being hampered by the congestion of traffic in all areas of the metropolitan 
area and by the lack of adequate and coordinated mass transit facilities; and 

Whereas, such conditions, which will be aggravated by the continued growth 
and expansion of the metropolitan area, imperil the safety of the public and con- 
stitute a serious impediment to the safe, adequate and speedy travel to and from 
their homes and places of employment of persons living in such areas and per- 
sons traveling through such areas, and occasion great economic loss; and 

Whereas, such conditiong stem in part from the fact that responsibility for 
dealing with the problems involved is divided among the District of Columbia, 
State of Maryland, Commonwealth of Virginia and Federal Government, and 
from the lack of an area-wide basic policy on the movement of persons and ve- 
hicles ; and ‘ 

Whereas, the elimination of unnecessary transit and traffic problems is of 
prime importance to the people of the metropolitan area and travelers through 
the area; and 

Whereas, the National Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council, agencies of the Government of the United States, 
have undertaken, with the assistance and cooperation of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, the State of Maryland, and the District of Columbia, a comprehensive 
study of the mass transit requirements for the metropolitan area, and 

Whereas, the regulation of transit on a coordinated basis throughout the area 
without regard to political and legal jurisdictional boundaries through the co- 
operation of the States of Maryland and Virginia and the District of Columbia 
by and through a common agency, with the advice and assistance of all agencies 
of local government whose activities affect the movement of persons and vehicles, 
is a proper and necessary step looking towards the alleviation of transit and 
traffic problems in the metropolitan area, 

Now, therefore, 

The States of Maryland and Virginia and the District of Columbia, hereinafter 
referred to as signatories, do hereby covenant and agree as follows: 


TITLE I 
General Compact Provisions 
ARTICLE I 


There is hereby created the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit District, 
hereinafter referred to as Metropolitan District, which shall embrace the District 
of Columbia, the cities of Alexandria and Falls Church, the counties of Arlington 
and Fairfax, and political subdivisions of the State of Virginia located within 
those counties, and the counties of Montgomery and Prince Georges, in the State 
of Maryland and political subdivisions of the State of Maryland located within 
said counties. 

ARTICLE II 


The signatories hereby create the “Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Commission”, hereinafter called the Commission, which shall be an instrumen- 
tality of the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Virginia and the State of 
Maryland, and shall have the powers and duties set forth in this compact and 
such additional powers and duties as may be conferred upon it by subsequent 
action of the signatories. The Commission shall have jurisdiction coextensive 
with the Metropolitan District for the regulation and improvement of transit 
and the alleviation of traffic congestion within the Metropolitan District on a 
coordinated basis, without regard to political boundaries within the Metropoli- 
tan District, as set forth herein. 
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ARTICLE III 


1. The Commission shall be composed of three members, one member each to 
be appointed by the Governors of Virginia and Maryland and by the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, from that agency of each signatory 
having jurisdiction over the regulation of mass transit within each such juris- 
diction. The member so appointed shall serve for a term coincident with the 
term of that member on such agency of the signatory and any Commissioner may 
be removed or suspended from office as provided by the law of the signatory from 
which he shall be appointed. Vacancies shall be filled for an unexpired term in 
the same manner as an original appointment. 

2. No person in the employment of or holding any official relation to any person 
or company subject to the jurisdiction of the Commission or having any interest 
of any nature in any such person or company or affiliate or associate thereof, 
shall be eligible to hold the office of Commissioner or to serve as an employee of 
the Commission or to have any power or duty or to receive any compensation in 
relation thereto. 

3. The Commission shall select a chairman from its membership annually. 
Such chairman is vested with the responsibility for the discharge of the Com- 
mission’s work and to that end he is empowered with all usual powers to discharge 
his duties. 

4. Each signatory hereto may pay the Commissioner therefrom such salary or 
expenses, if any, as it deems appropriate. 

5. The Commission may employ such engineering, technical, legal, clerical, 
and other personnel on a regular, part-time, or consulting basis as in its judg- 
ment may be necessary for the discharge of its functions. The Commission 
shall not be bound by any statute or regulation of any signatory in the employ- 
ment or discharge of any officer or employee of the Commission, except as such 
may be contained in this compact 

6. The Commission shall establish its office for the conduct of its affairs at a 
location to be determined by the Commission within the Metropolitan District 
and shall publish rules and regulations governing the conduct of its operations. 


ARTICLE IV 


1. The expenses of the Commission shall be borne by the signatories in the 
manner hereinafter set forth. The Commission shall submit to the Governor 
of Virginia, the Governor of Maryland and the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, at such time or times as shall be requested, a budget of 
its requirements for such period as may be required by the laws of the signa- 
tories for presentation to the legislature thereof. The expenses of the Commis- 
sion shall be allocated among the signatories in the proportion that the popula- 
tion of each signatory within the Metropolitan District bears to the total popula- 
tion of the Metropolitan District. The allocation shall be made by the Commis- 
sion and approved by the Governors of the two states and the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, and shall be based on the latest avail- 
able population statistics of the Bureau of the Census; provided, however, that 
if current population data are not available, the Commission may, upon the re- 
quest of any signatory, employ estimates of population prepared in a manner 
approved by the Commission and by the signatory making such request. 

2. The signatories agree to appropriate for the expenses of the Commission 
their proper proportion of the budget determined in the manner set forth herein 
and to pay such appropriation to the Commission. There shall not be included 
in the budget of the Commission or in the appropriations therefor any sums for 
the payment of salaries or expenses of the Commissioners or members of the 
Traffic and Highway Board created by Article V of this Title I and payments 
to such persons, if any, shall be within the discretion of each signatory. The 
provisions of § 2-27 of the Code of Virginia shall not apply to any official or em- 
ployee of the Commonwealth of Virginia acting or performing services under this 
Act. 

3. The expenses allocable to a signatory shall be reduced in an amornt to be 
determined by the Commission if a signatory, upon request of the Comission, 
makes available personnel, services or material to the Commission which the 
Commission would otherwise have to employ or purchase. If such services in 
kind are rendered, the Commission shall return to such signatory an amount 
equivalent to the savings to the Commission represented by the contribution in 
kind. 
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4. The Commission shall keep accurate books of account, showing in full its 
receipts and disbursements, and said books of accounts shall be open at any rea- 
sonable time for inspection by such representatives of the respective signatories 
as may be duly constituted for that purpose. 


ARTICLE V 


i. There is hereby created in addition to the Commission, a Traffic and High- 
way Board, hereinafter referred to as Board. This Board shall be composed of 
the Chairman of the Commission created by Article II, who shall be chairman 
of this Board, and the heads of the traffic and highway departments of each of 
the signatories and of the counties and cities encompassed within the Metro- 
politan District, a representative of the National Capital Planning Commission, 
a representative of the National Capital Regional Planning Council, and a repre- 
sentative of each local and regional planning commission within the District. 
The representatives of the various planning commissions shall be designated by 
each such commission. The official in charge of the traffic and highway depart- 
ment of each of the signatories may appoint a member of his staff to serve in his 
stead with full voting powers. 

2. The Board shall make recommendations to the Commission with respect to 
traffic engineering, including the selection and use of streets for transit routing, 
the requirements for transit service throughout the Metropolitan District, and 
related matters. The Board shall also consider problems referred to it by the 
Commission and shall continuously study means and methods of shortening 
transit travel time, formulate plans with respect thereto, and keep the Compact 
Commission fully advised of its plans and conclusions. 

3. The Board shall serve the Commission solely in an advisory capacity. The 
Commission shall not direct or compel the Board or its members to take any 
particular action with respect to effectuating changes in traffic engineering and 
related matters, but the members of the Board in their capacity as officials of 
local government agencies shall use their best efforts to effectuate the recom 
mendations and objectives of the Commission. 

4. The members of the Board shail serve with or without additional compen 
sation, as determined by their respective signatories. 


ARTICLE VI 


No action by the Commission shall be of effect unless a majority of the mem- 
bers concur therein; provided, that any order entered by the Commission pur 
suant to the provisions of Title II hereof, relating to or which affect operations 
or matters solely intrastate or solely within the District of Columbia, shall not 
be effective unless the Commissioner from the signatory affected concurs therein. 
Two members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VII 


Nothing herein shall be construed to amend, alter, or in any wise affect the 
power of the signatories and the political subdivisions thereof to levy and collect 
taxes on the property or income of any person or company subject to this Act 
or upon any material, equipment or supplies purchased by such person or com 
panies or to levy, assess and collect franchise or other similar taxes, or fees for 
the licensing of vehicles and the operation thereof. 


ARTICLE VIII 


This compact shall be adopted by the signatories in the manner provided by 
law therefor. This compact shall become effective ninety (90) days after its 
adoption by the signatories and consent thereto by the Congress of the United 
States, including the enactment by the Congress of such legislation, if any, as it 
may deem necessary to grant this Commission jurisdiction over transportation 
in the District of Columbia and between the signatories and over the persons 
engaged therein, to suspend the applicability of the Interstate Commerce Act, the 
laws of the District of Columbia, and any other laws of the United States, to the 
persons, companies and activities which are subject to this Act, to the extent that 
such laws are inconsistent with, or in duplication of, the jurisdiction of the 
Commission or any provision of this Act, or any rule, regulation or order law 
fully prescribed or issued under this Act, and to make effective the enforcement 
and review provisions of this Act. 
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ARTICLE IX 


1. This compact may be amended from time to time without the prior consent 
or approval of the Congress and any such amendment shall be effective unless, 
within one year thereof, the Congress disapproves such an amendment. No 
amendment shall be effective unless adopted by each of the signatories hereto. 

». Any signatory may withdraw from the compact upon one year’s writfen 
notice to that effect to the other signatories. In the event of a withdrawal of 
one of the signatories from the compact, the compact shall be terminated. 

3. Upon the termination of this compact, the jurisdiction over the matters and 
persons covered by this Act shall revert to the signatories and the Federal 
Government, as their interests Nay appear, and the applicable laws of the signa- 
tories and the Federal Government shall be reactivated without further legis- 
lation. 


ARTICLE X 


Each of the signatories pledges to each of the other signatory parties faithful 
cooperation in the solution and control of transit and traffic problems within 
the Metropolitan District and, in order to effect such purposes, agrees to enact 
any necessary legislation to achieve the objectives of the compact to the mutual 
benefit of the citizens living within said Metropolitan District ana for the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the signatories hereto. 


ARTICLE XI 


1. If any part or provision of this compact or the application therefor to any 
person or circumstances be adjusted invalid by any court of competent juris- 
diction, such judgment shall be confined in its operation to the part, provision 
or application directly involved in the controversy in which such judgment shall 
have been rendered and shall not affect or impair the validity of the remainder of 
this compact or the application thereof to other persons or circumstances and the 
signatories hereby declare that they would have entered into this compact or the 
remainder thereof had the invalidity of such provision or application thereof 
been apparent. 

2. In accordance with the ordinary rules for construction of interstate com- 
pacts, this compact shall be liberally construed to eliminate the evils described 
therein and to effectuate the purposes thereof. 


TITLE Il 
Compact Regulatory Provisions 


ARTICLE XII 


Transportation Covered 


1. (a) This Act shall apply to the transportation for hire by any carrier of 
persons between any points in the Metropolitan District and to the persons en- 
gaged in rendering or performing such transportation service, except- 

(1) transportation by water; 

2) transportation by the Federal government, the signatories hereto, or any 
political subdivision thereof ; 

(8) Transportation by motor vehicles employed solely in transporting school 
children and teachers to or from public or private schools ; 

(4) Transportation performed in the course of an operation over a regular 
route, the major portion of which is outside the Metropolitan District except 
where a major portion of the passenger traffic begins and ends within the Metro- 
politan District: 


(5) transportation performed by a common carrier by railroad subject to 
Part I of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended. 

(b) No transportation or person, otherwise subject to this Act, shall be exempt 
by reason of the fact that any part (not a major part as conditionally exempted 
by paragraph (a) (4) of this section) of the route between points in the Metro- 
politan District lies outside of the Metropolitan District ; provided, however, that 
the provision of this Title II shall not apply to transportation as specified in this 
section solely within the Commonwealth of Virginia and to the activities of 
persons engaged in such transportation, nor shall any provision of this Title II 
be construed to infringe the exercise of any powers or the discharge of any 
duties conferred or imposed upon the State Corporation Commission of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia by the Virginia Constitution. 
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(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph (a) of this section, this Act 
shall apply to taxicabs and other vehicles having a seating capacity of eight 
passengers or less in addition to the driver thereof with respect only to (i) the 
rates or charges for transportation from one signatory to another within the 
confines of the Metropolitan District, and (ii) requirements for minimum in- 
surance coverage. 

Definitions 
2. As used in this Act— 


(a) The term “carrier” means any person who engages in the transportation 
of passengers for hire by motor vehicle, street railroad, or other form or means 
of conveyance. 

(b) The term “motor vehicle” means any automobile, bus, or other vehicle 
propelled or drawn by mechanical or electrical power on the public streets or 
highways of the Metropolitan District and used for the transportation of 
passengers. 

(c) The term “street railways” means any streetcar, bus, or other similar 
vehicle propelled or drawn by electrical or mechanical power on rails and used for 
transportation of passengers. 

(d) The term “taxicab” means any motor vehicle for hire (other than a 
vehicle operated, with the approval of the Commission, between fixed termini on 
regular schedules) designed to carry eight persons or less, not including the 
driver, used for the purpose of accepting or soliciting passengers for hire in 
transportation subject to this Act, along the public streets and highways, as the 
passengers may direct. 

(e) The term “person” means any individual, firm, copartnership, corporation, 
company, association or joint stock association; and includes any trustee, re- 
ceiver, assignee, or personal representative thereof. 

General Duties of Carriers 


3. It shall be the duty of every carrier to furnish transportation subject to this 
Act as authorized by its certificate and to establish reasonable through routes 
with other carriers: to provide safe and adequate service, equipment, and facili- 
ties in connection with such transportation; to establish, observe, and enforce 
just and reasonable individual and joint fares, and just and reasonable regula- 
tions and practices relating thereto; and, in case of joint fares, to establish just, 
reasonable, and equitable divisions thereof as between the carriers participating 
therein which shall not unduly prefer or prejudice any of such carriers. 
Certificates of Public Convenience and Necessity ; Routes and Services 

4. (a) No person shall engage in transportation subject to this Act unless there 
is in force a certificate of public convenience and necessity issued by the Com- 
mission authorizing such person to engage in such transportation; provided, 
however, that if any person was bona fide engaged in transportation subject to 
this Act on the effective date of this Act, the Commission shall issue such cer- 
tificeate without requiring further proof that public convenience and necessity 
will be served by such operation, and without further proceedings, if application 
for such certificate is made to the Commission within 90 days after the effective 
date of this Act. Pending the determination of any such application, the con- 
tinuance of such operation shall be lawful. 

(b) When an application is made under this section for a certificate, except 
with respect to a service being rendered upon the effective date of this Act, the 
Commission shall issue a certificate to any qualified applicant therefor, author- 
izing the whole or any part of the transportation covered by the application, if 
it finds, after hearing held upon reasonable notice, that the applicant is fit, will- 
ing and able to perform such transportation properly, and to conform to the 
provisions of this Act and the rules, regulations, and requirements of the Com- 
mission thereunder, and that such transportation is or will be required by the 
public convenience and necessity; otherwise such application shall be denied. 
The Commission shall act upon applications under this subsection as speedily as 
possible. The Commission shall have the power to attach to the issuance of a 
certificate and to the exercise of the rights granted thereunder such reasonable 
terms and conditions as the public convenience and necessity may require; pro- 
vided, however, that no terms, conditions, or limitations shall restrict the right 
of the carrier to add to his or its equipment and facilities over the routes, 
between the termini, or within the territory specified in the certificate, as the 
development of the business and the demands of the public shall require. g 

(ec) Application for a certificate under this section shall be made in writing 
to the Commission and shall be so verified, shall be in such form, and shall 
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contain such information, as the Commission by regulations shall require. The 
Commission shall prescribe such reasonable requirements as to notices, publica- 
tion, proof of service, and information as in its judgment may be necessary. 

(d) (1) Any certificate issued by the Commission shall specify the service to 
be rendered and the routes over which, the fixed termini, if any, between which, 
and the intermediate and off-route points, if any, at which, and in case of opera- 
tions not over specified routes or between fixed termini, the territory within 
which, the carrier is authorized to operate. 

(2) A certificate for the transportation of passengers may include authority 
to transport in the same vehicle with the passengers, newspapers, baggage of 
passengers, express, or mail, or to transport baggage of passengers in a separate 
vehicle. 

(3) To enable the provision of service for which there is an immediate and 
urgent need to a point or points or within a territory having no carrier service 
eapable of meeting such need, the Commission may, in its discretion and without 
hearings or other proceedings, grant temporary authority for such service. 
Such temporary authority unless suspended or revoked for good cause, shall be 
valid for such time as the Commission shall specify, but for not more than an 
aggregate of 180 days and create no presumption that corresponding permanent 
authority will be granted thereafter. 

(e) The Commission may, if it finds that the public convenience and necessity 
so require, require any person subject to this Act to extend any existing service 
or provide any additional service over additional routes within the Metropolitan 
District ; provided, however, that no certificate shall be issued to operate over 
the routes of any holder of a certificate until it shall be proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commission, after hearing, upon reasonable notice, that the service 
rendered by such certificate holder, over such route is inadequate to the require- 
ments of the public necessity and convenience; and provided, further, if the 
Commission shall be of opinion that the service rendered by such certificate 
holder over such route is in any respect inadequate to the requirements of the 
public necessity and convenience, such certificate holder shall be given reasonable 
time and opportunity to remedy such inadequacy before any certificate shall be 
cranted to operate over such route; and further provided that no person subject 
to this Act may be required to extend any existing service or provide any addi- 
tional service over additional routes within the Metropolitan District unless the 
carrier is currently earning a reasonable return on its operation as a whole in 
performing transportation subject to this Act. 

(f) The Commission may refer to the Traffic and Highway Board created un- 
der Title I hereof any service proposed under an application for a certificate. 
The Board shall as speedily as possible give the Commission its recommendations 
with respect to the proposed service, but such recommendations shall be advisory 
only. 

(zg) Certificates shall be effective from date specified thérein and shall re- 
main in effect until suspended or terminated as herein provided. Any such 
certificate, may, upon application of the holder thereof, in the discretion of the 
Commission, be amended or revoked, in whole or in part, or may, upon com- 
plaint, or on the Commission’s own initiative, after notice and hearing, be sus- 
pended, changed, or revoked, in whole or in part, for wilful failure to comply 
with any lawful order, rule, or regulation of the Commission, or with any term, 
condition, or limitation of such certificate; provided, however, that no cer- 
tificate shall be revoked (except application of the holder) unless the holder 
thereof wilfully fails to comply, within a reasonable time, not less than 30 days, 
to be fixed by the Commission, with a lawful order of the Commission command- 
ing obedience to the rules or regulations or orders of the Commission, or to the 
term, condition, or limitation of such certificate found by the Commission to 
have been violated by such holder. No certificate shall be issued to an appli- 
cant proposing to operate over the routes of any holder of a certificate unless 
and until it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Commission, after hearing 
upon reasonable notice, that the service rendered by such certificate holder, over 
such route, is inadequate to the requirements of the public convenience and 
necessity ; and provided, further, if the Commission shall be of the opinion that 
the service rendered by such certificate holder over such route is in any respect 
inadequate to the requirements of the public convenience and necessity, such 
certificate holder shall be given reasonable time and opportunity to remedy such 
inadequacy before any certificate shall be granted to an applicant proposing to 
operate over such route. 

(h) No certificate under this section may be transferred unless such transfer is 
approved by the Commission as being consistent with the public interest. 
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(i) No earrier shall abandon any route specified in a certificate issued to such 
earrier under this section, unless such carrier is authorized to do so by an order 
issued by the Commission. The Commission shall issue such order, if upon ap- 
plication by such carrier, and after notice and opportunity for hearing, it finds 
that the abandonment of such route is consistent with the public interest. The 
Commission, by regulations or otherwise, may authorize such temporary suspen- 
sions of routes as may be consistent with the public interest. The fact that a 
earrier is operating a route or furnishing a service at a loss shall not, of itself, 
determine the question of whether abandonment of the route or service over the 
route is consistent with the public interest as long as the carrier earns a reason- 
able return. 


Schedule of Fares, Regulations, and Practices 


5. (a) Each carrier shall file with the Commission, and print, and keep open 
to public inspection, tariffs showing (1) all fares it charges for transportation 
subject this Act, including any joint fares established for through routes over 
which it performs transportation subject to this Act in conjunction with another 
carrier, and (2) to the extent required by regulations of the Commission, the 
regulations and practices of such carrier affecting such fares. Such tariffs shall 
be filed, posted, and published in such form and manner, and shall contain such 
information, as the Commission by regulation shall prescribe. The Commission 
may reject any tariff so filed which is not consistent with this section and such 
regulations. Any tariff so rejected shall be void. 

(b) Each carrier which, immediately prior to the effective date of this section, 
was engaged in transportation specified in section 1 (a) of this Title II, shall 
file a tariff in compliance with paragraph (a) of this Section 5 within ninety (90) 
days after such date. The fares shown in such tariff shall be the fares which 
such carrier was authorized to charge, immediately prior to such date, under 
the law under which it was then regulated, and the regulations and practices 
affecting such fares which shall be shown in such tariff shall be such of the 
regulations and practices, then in effect under such law, as the Commission shall 
by regulations require. Such tariff shall become effective upon filing. Pending 
the filing of such tariff, the fares which such carrier was authorized to charge 
immediately prior to the effective date of this Act under the law under which 
it was then regulated, and the regulations and practices relating to such fares, 
shall be the lawful fares and practices and regulations. 

(ec) Every carrier shall keep currently on file with the Commission, if the 
Commission so requires the established divisions of all joint fares for transporta- 
tion subject to this Act in which such carrier participates. 

(d) No carrier shall charge, for any transportation subject to this Act, any 
fare other than the applicable fare specified in a tariff filed by it under this 
section and in effect at the time. During the period before a tariff filed by it 
under this section*has become effective, no carrier referred to in subsection (b) 
shall charge, for any transportation subject to this Act, any fare other than the 
fare which it was authorized to charge for such transportation immediately prior 
to the effective date of this section, under the law under which it was then 
regulated. 

(e) Any carrier which desires to change any fare specified in a tariff filed by 
it under this section, or any regulation or practice specified in any such tariff 
affecting such a fare, shall file a tariff in compliance with this section, showing 
the change proposed to be made and shall give notice to the public of the pro 
posed change by posting and filing such tariff in such manner as the Commission 
may by rule, regulation or order provide. Each tariff filed under this subsection 
shall state a date on which the new tariff shall take effect, and such date shall be 
at least thirty (30) days after the date on which the tariff is filed, unless the 
Commission by order authorizes its taking effect on an earlier date. 

Power to Prescribe Fares, Regulations, and Practices 

6. (a) (1) The Commission, upon complaint or upon its own initiative, may 
suspend any fare, regulation, or practice shown in a tariff filed with it under 
Section 5 (except a tariff to which Section 5 (b) applies), at any time before 
such fare, regulation, or practice would otherwise take effect. Such suspension 


shall be accomplished by filing with the tariff, and delivering to the carrier or 
carriers affected thereby, a notification in writing of such suspension. In deter 
mining whether any proposed change shall be suspended, the Commission shall 
give consideration to, among other things, the financial condition of the carrier, 
its revenue requirements and whether the carrier is being operated economically 
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and efficiently. The period of suspension shall terminate ninety (90) days after 
the date on which the fare, regulation, or practice involved would otherwise go 
into effect, unless the Commission extends such period as provided in para- 
graph (2). 

(2) If, after hearing held upon reasonable notice, the Commission finds that 
any fare, regulation or practice relating thereto, so suspended is unjust, unrea- 
sonable, or unduly prefential or unduly discriminatory either between riders 
or sections of the Metropolitan District, it shall issue an order prescribing the 
lawful fare, regulation, or practice to be in effect. The fare, regulation, or prac- 
tice so prescribed shall take effect on the date specified in such order. If such 
an order has not been issued within the ninety (90) day suspension period pro- 
vided for in paragraph (1), the Commission may from time to time extend such 
period, but in any event the suspension period shall terminate, no later than one 
hundred and twenty (120) days after the date the fare, regulation or practice 
involved was suspended. If no such order is issued within the suspension period 
(including any extension thereof), the fare, regulation or practice involved shall 
take effect at the termination of such period. 

(3) In the exercise of its power to prescribe just and reasonable fares and 
regulations and practices relating thereto, the Commission shall give due consid- 
eration, among other factors, to the inherent advantages of transportation by 
such carriers; to the effect of rates upon the movement of traffic by the carrier 
or carriers for which the rates are prescibed ; to the need, in the public interest, 
of adequate and efficient transportation service by such carriers at the lowest 
cost consistent with the furnishing of such service; and to the need of revenues 
sufficient to enable such carriers, under honest, economical, and efficient manage- 
ment, to provide such service. 

(4) It is hereby declared as a matter of legislative policy that in order to 
assure the Washington Metropolitan District of an adequate transportation sys- 
tem operating as private enterprises the carriers therein, in accordance with 
standards and rules prescribed by the Commission, should be afforded the oppor- 
tunity of earning such return as to make the carriers attractive investments to 
private investors. As an incident thereto, the opportunity to earn a return of 
at least 6144 per centum net after all taxes properly chargeable to transporta- 
tion operations, including but not limited to income taxes, on gross operating 
revenues, shall not be considered unreasonable. 

(b) Whenever, upon complaint, or upon its own initiative, and after hearing 
held upon reasonable notice, the Commission finds that any individual or joint 
fare in effect for transportation subject to this Act, or any regulation or prac- 
tice affecting such fares, is unjust, unreasonable or unduly preferential or unduly 
discriminatory, the Commission shall issue an order prescribing the lawful fare, 
regulation, or practice thereafter to be in effect. 

Through Routes, Joint Fares 


7. (a) Inorder to encourage and provide adequate transit service on a District- 
wide basis, any carrier may establish through routes and joint fares with any 
other carrier subject to this Act or the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the State Corporation Commission of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, or the Public Service Commission of the State of Maryland. 

(b) Whenever required by the public convenience and necessity, the Commis- 
sion, upon complaint or upon its own initiative, and after hearing held upon 
reasonable notice, may establish through routes and joint fares for transporta- 
tion subject to this Act, and the regulations or practices affecting such fares, 
and the terms and conditions under which such through routes shall be operated. 

(c) Whenever, upon complaint or upon its own initiative, and after hearing 
upon reasonable notice, the Commission is of the opinion that the divisions 
of any joint fare for transportation subject to this Act are or will be unjust, un- 
reasonable, inequitable, or unduly preferential or prejudicial as between the 
participating carriers, the Commission shall prescribe the just, reasonable and 
equitable divisions thereof to be received by the participating carriers. The 
Commission may require the adjustment of divisions between such carriers 
from the date of filing the complaint or entry of the order of investigation, or 
such other date subsequent thereto as the Commission finds to be just, reasonable 
and eqnitable. 

Taxicab Farer 


8. The Commission shall have the duty and the power to prescribe reasonable 
rates for transportation by taxicab only between a point in the jurisdiction of 
one signatory party and a point in the jurisdiction of another signatory party pro- 
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vided both points are within the Metropolitan District. The fare or charge 
for such transportation may be calculated on a mileage basis, a zone basis, or 
on any other basis approved by the Commission; provided, however, that the 
Commission shall not require the installation of a taximeter in any taxicab when 
such a device is not permitted or required by the jurisdiction licensing and 
otherwise regulating the operation and service of such taxicab. 

Security for the Protection of the Public 

9. (a) No certificate of public convenience and necessity shall be issued 
under Section 4, and no certificate issued under such section shall remain in 
force, unless the person applying for or holding such certificate complies with 
such reasonable regulations as the Commission shall prescribe governing the 
filing and approval of surety bonds, policies of insurance, qualifications as a 
self-insurer or other securities or agreements, in such reasonable amount as 
the Commission may require, conditioned to pay, within the amount of such 
surety bonds, policies of insurance, qualifications as a self-insurer or other se- 
curities or agreements, any final judgment recovered against such motor carrier 
for bodily injuries to or the death of any person, or for loss or datiage to prop- 
erty of others, resulting from the operation, maintenance, or use of motor ve- 
hicles, street cars, or other equipment or facilities utilized in furnishing trans- 
portation subject to this Act. 

(b) No taxicab shall be permitted to transport passengers between a point 
in the jurisdiction of a signatory to a point in the jurisdiction of another signa- 
tory within the Metropolitan District unless the taxicab and the person or 
persons licensed by any signatory to own and/or operate such taxicab shall 
comply with such reasonable regulations as the Commission shall prescribe gov- 
erning the filing and approval of surety bonds, policies of insurance, qualifica- 
tions as a self-insurer, or other securities or agreements, in such reasonable 
amounts as the Commission may require, conditioned to pay within the amount 
of such surety bonds, policies of insurance, qualifications as a self-insurer or 
other securities or agreements, any final judgment recovered against such taxi- 
cab for bodily injuries to or the death of any person, or for loss or damage to 
property of others, resulting from the operation, maintenance or use of taxicabs 
utilized in furnishing transportation subject to this Act. 


Accounts, Records and Reports; Depreciation 


10. (a) The Commission may require annual or other periodic reports, and 
special reports, from any carrier; prescribe the manner and form in which such 
reports shall be made: and require from any such carrier specific answers to all 
questions upon which the Commission deems information to be necessary. Such 
reports shall be under oath whenever the Commission so requires. 

(b) Each carrier subject to the Commission shall keep such accounts, records, 
and memoranda with respect to activities in which it is engaged (whether or not 
such activities constitute transportation subject to this Act), including accounts, 
records, and memoranda of the movement of traffic, as well as of the receipts and 
expenditures of money, as the Commission by regulation prescribes. The Com- 
mission shall by regulation prescribe the form of such accounts, records, and 
memoranda, and the length of time that shall be preserved. 

(c) The Commission shall prescribe regulations requiring carriers to maintain 
appropriate accounting reserves against depreciation. The Commission may 
prescribe the classes of property for which depreciation charges may properly 
be included under operating expenses and the rate of depreciation which shall 
be charged with respect to each of such classes of property, and may classify 
the carriers as it may deem proper for this purpose. The Commission may, 
when it deems necessary, modify the classes and rates so prescribed. Carriers 
shall not charge to operating expenses any depreciation charges on classes of 
property other than those prescribed by the Commission, or charge with respect 
to any class of property a rate of depreciation other than that prescribed there- 
for by the Commission, and no carrier shall include under operating expenses 
any depreciation charge other than as prescribed by the Commission. 

(d) At all times the Commission and each of its members shall have access 
to all lands, buildings, and equipment of all carriers, and to all accounts, records, 
and memoranda kept by such carriers. When authorized by the Commission to 
do so, any employee of the Commission may inspect any such land, buildings, 
equipment, accounts, records, and memoranda. This section shall apply, to the 
extent found by the Commission to be reasonably necessary for the administra- 
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tion of this Act, to any person controlling, controlled by or under common 
control with, any carrier. 

(e) Any carrier which operates both inside and outside of the metropolitan 
area and which has its principal office outside of the metropolitan area, may 
keep all of its accounts, records, and memoranda at such principal office but shall 
produce such accounts, records, and memoranda before the Commission whenever 
the Commission shall so direct. 

(f) Nothing in this section shall relieve any carrier from the obligation im- 
posed upon it with respect to the matters covered in this section by any state or 
Federal regulatory commission in connection with transportation service rendered 
outside the Metropolitan District. 

Issuance of Securities 


11. (a) As used in this section the term “securities” means stocks; stock 
certificates; or bonds, mortgages, other evidences of indebtedness payable in 
more than one year from date of issuance, except obligations covered by condi- 
tional sales contracts, or any guaranty of or assumption of liability on any of 
the foregoing. 


(b) Subject to subsection (g) of this section, no carrier subject to this Act 


shall issue any securities, or directly or indirectly receive any money, property, 
or services in payment of securties issued or to be issued by it, until the Com- 
misison, by order, shall have approved the issuance of such securities. 

(c) Upon application made to it by any such carrier for approval of the issuance 
of securties, the Commission, after affording reasonable opportunity for hearing 
to interested parties, shall by order approve or disapprove the issuance of such 
securities. The Commission shall give its approval if it finds that the proposed 
issuance of securities is not contrary to the public interest. 

(d) Any such order of the Commission approving the issuance of securities 
shall specify the purposes for which the proceeds from the sale or other disposi- 
tion thereof are to be used and the terms and conditions under which such se- 
curities shall be issued and disposed of. It shall be unlawful for the applicant to 
apply such proceeds, or to issue or dispose of such securities, in any manner other 
than as specified by the Commisison in its order. 

(e) Any securities issued in violation of this section shall be void. 

(f) Nothing in this Act shall impair any authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Public Service Commission of Maryland, or the State Corporation 
Commission of Virginia to regulate the issuance of securities by any carrier 
which does not operate exclusively in the Metropolitan District or relieve any 
carrier from the obligations imposed by the Securities Act of 1933, as amended 
(Act of May 27, 1933, C. 38 Title I, 48 Stat. 74, as amended), or from the obliga- 
tions imposed by any Blue Sky or similar laws of the signatories. 

(g) The Commission may by regulation, order or 


otherwise, to the extent 
deemed by it 


to be consistent with the public interest, exempt from the opera- 
tion of this section any carrier which does not operate exclusively in such area 
and which, before issuing securities, must obtain the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Public Service Commission of Maryland, or the State 
Corporation Commission of Virginia. 

Consolidations, Mergers, and Acquisition of Control 

12. (a) It shall be unlawful, without approval of the Commission in accord- 
ance with this section 

(1) for two or more carriers, any one of which operates in the Metropolitan 
District, to consolidate or merge their properties or franchises, or any part there- 
of, into one person for the ownership, management, or operation of properties 
theretofore under separate ownership, management, or operation ; or 

(2) for any carrier which operates in the Metropolitan District or any person 
controlling, controlled by, or under common control with, such a carrier (i) to 
purchase, lease, or contract to operate the properties, or any substantial part 
thereof, of any carrier which operates in such Metropolitan District, or (ii) to 
acquire control, through ownership of its stock or otherwise, of any carrier which 
operates in Such Metropolitan District. 

(b) Any person seeking approval of any transaction to which subsection (a) 
applies shall make application to the Commission in accordance with such regu- 
lations as the Commission shall prescribe. If, after hearing held upon reason- 
able notice, the Commission finds that, subject to such terms, conditions, and 
modifications as it shall find to be necessary, the proposed transaction is con- 
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sistent with the public interest, it shall enter an appropriate order approving 
and authorizing such transaction as so conditioned. 

(ec) It shall be unlawful to continue to maintain or exercise any ownership, 
Management, operation or control accomplished or effectuated in violation of 
subsection (a) of this section. 

(d) Pending the determination of an application filed with the Commission 
for approval of a consolidation or merger of the properties of two or more motor 
earriers, or of a purchase, lease, or contract to operate the properties of one or 
more motor carriers, the Commission may, in its discretion, and without hear- 
ings or other proceedings, grant temporary approval, for a period not exceeding 
180 days of the operation of the motor carrier poperties sought to be acquired 
by the person proposing in such pending application to acquire such properties, 
if it shall appear that failure to grant such temporary approval may result in 
destruction of or injury to such motor carrier properties sought to be acquired, 
or to interfere substantially with their future usefulness in the performance of 
adequate and continuous service to the public. 


Complaints and Investigations by the Commission 


15. (a) Any person may file with the Commission a complaint in writing with 
respect to anything done or omitted to be done by any person in contravention 
of any provision of this Act, or of any requirement established pursuant thereto. 
If the person complained against shall not satisfy the complaint and there shall 
appear to be any reasonable grounds for an investigation, the Commission shall 
investigate the matters complained of. Whenever the Commission is of the opin- 
ion that any complaint does not state facts which warrant action on its part, it 
may dismiss the complaint without hearing. A least ten (10) days before the 
date it sets a time and place for a hearing on a complaint, the Commission shall 
notify the person complained of that the complaint has been made. 

(b) The Commission may investigate any facts, conditions, practices, or mat- 
ters which it may find necessary or proper in order to determine whether any 
person has violated or is about to violate any provision of this Act or any rule, 
regulation, or order thereunder, or to aid in the enforcement of the provisions 
of this Act or in prescribing rules or regulations thereunder, or in obtaining 
information to serve as a basis for recommending further legislation. The 
Commission shall have the same power to proceed with any investigation insti- 
tuted on its own motion as though it had been appealed to by complaint. 

(c) If, after affording to interested persons reasonable opportunity for hear- 
ing, the Commission finds in any investigation instituted upon complaint or 
upon its own initiative, that any person has failed to comply with any provision 
of this Act or any requirement established pursuant thereto, the Commission 
shall issue an appropriate order to compel such person to comply therewith. 

(d) For the purpose of any investigation or any other proceeding under this 
Act, any member of the Commission, or any officer designated by it, is empow- 
ered to administer oaths and affirmations, subpoena witnesses, compel their 
attendance, take evidence, and require the production of any books, papers, cor 
respondence, memoranda, contracts, agreements, or other records which the 
Commission finds relevant or material to the inquiry. 


Hearings; Rules of Procedure 


14. Hearings under this Act may be held before the Commission, any inember 
or members thereof, or any representative of the Commission designated by it, 
and appropriate records thereof shall be kept. All hearings, investigations, 
and proceedings under this Act shall be governed by rules of practice and pro- 
cedure to be adopted by the Commission, and in the conduct thereof the technical 
rules of evidence need not be applied. No informality in any hearing, investiga- 
tion, or proceeding or in the manner of taking testimony shall invalidate any 
order, decision, rule, or regulation issued under the authority of this Act. 


{dministration Powers of Commission; Rules, Regulations and Orders 


15. The Commission shall have power to perform any and all acts, and to 
prescribe, issue, make, amend, and rescind such orders, rules, and regulations 
as it may find necessary or appropriate to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
Such rules and regulations may prescribe the form or forms of all statements. 
declarations, applications, and reports to be filed with the Commission, the infor- 
mation which they shall contain, and the time within which they shall be filed. 
Unless a different date is specified therein, rules and regulations of the Com- 
mission shall be effective thirty (30) days after publication in the manner which 
the Commission shall prescribe. Orders of the Commission shall be effective on 
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the date and in the manner which the Commission shall prescribe. For the pur- 
poses of its rules and regulations, the Commission may classify persons and 
matters within its jurisdiction and prescribe different requirements for differ- 
ent classes of persons or matters. All rules and regulations of the Commission 
shall be filed with its secretary and shall be kept open in convenient form for 
public inspection and examination during reasonable business hours. 
Reconsideration of Orders , 
16. Any person affected by any final order or decision of the Commission may, 
within thirty days after the publication thereof, file with the Commission an 
application in writing requesting a reconsideration of the matters involved, and 
stating specifically the errors claimed as grounds for such reconsideration. No 
person shall in any court urge or rely on any ground not so set forth in such 
application. The Commission, within thirty (30) days after the filing of such 
application, shall either grant or deny it. If such application is granted, the 
Commission, after giving notice thereof to all interested persons, shall, either 
with or without hearing, rescind, modify, or affirm its order or decision. The 
filing of such an application shall act as a stay upon the execution of the order 
or decision of the Commission until the final action of the Commission upon the 
application, except that upon written consent of the applicant such order or 
decision shall not be stayed unless otherwise ordered by the Commission. No 
appeal shall lie from any order of the Commission until an application for recon- 
sideration has been made and determined. 
Judicial Review 


17. (a) Any party to a proceeding under this Act aggrieved by an order issued 
by the Commission in such proceeding may obtain a review of such order in the 
court of appeals of the United States for the fourth circuit, or in the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, by filing in such court, within 
sixty (60) days after the order of the Commission upon the application for 
rehearing, a written petition praying that the order of the Commission be 
modified or set aside. A copy of such petition shall forthwith be served upon 
any member of the Commission and thereupon the Commission shall certify and 
file with the court a transcript of the record upon which the order complained of 
was entered. Upon the filing of such transeript such court shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction to affirm, modify, or set aside such order. The finding of the Com- 
mission as to the facts, if supported by substantial evidence, shall be conclusive. 
If any party shall apply to the court for leave to adduce additional evidence, 
and shall show to the satisfaction of the court that such additional evidence is 
material and that there were reasonable grounds for failure to adduce such 
evidence in the proceedings before the Commission, the court may order such 
additional evidence to be taken before the Commission and to be adduced upon 
the hearing in such manner and upon such terms and conditions as to the court 
may seem proper. The Commission may modify its findings as to the facts by 
reason of the additional evidence so taken, and it shall file with the court such 
modified or new findings, which if supported by substantial evidence, shall be 
conclusive, and its recommendation, if any, for the modification or setting aside 
of the original order. The court may affirm or set aside any such order of the 
Commission, and state the reasons therefor, and such judgment shall be final, 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari or 
certification as provided in §§ 239 and 240 of the Judicial Code, as amended 
(U.S.C. Title 28, $$ 346 and 347). 

(b) The commencement of proceedings under subsection (a) of this section 
shall not, unless specifically ordered by the court, operate as a stay of the Com- 
mission’s order. 

(ce) The Commission shall not, nor shall any of its members, officers, agents, or 
employees, be taxed with any costs, nor shall they or any of them be required to 
give any supersedeas bond or security for cost or damages on any appeal whatso- 
ever taken under this compact. Said Commission, or any of its members, officers, 
agents, or employees, shall not be liable to suit or action or for any judgment or 
decree or any damages, loss, or injury claimed by any person resulting from 
action taken under this compact, nor required in any case arising uncer this com- 
pact to make any deposit for costs or pay for any service to the clerks of any 
court or to the marshal of the United States. 


Enforcement of Act; Penalty for Violations 


18. (a) Whenever it shall appear to the Commission that any person is en- 
gaged or about to engage in any acts or practices which constitute or will con- 
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stitute a violation of the provisions of this Act, or of any rule, regulation, or 
order thereunder, if any, in its discretion, bring an action in the United States 
District Court for any district in which such person resides or carries on busi- 
ness or in which the violation occurred, to enjoin such acts or practices and to 
enforce compliance with this Act or any rule, regulation or order thereunder, 
and upon a proper showing a permanent or temporary injunction or decree or 
restraining order shall be granted without bond. 

(b) Upon application of the Commission, the United States District Court 
for any district in which such person resides or carries on business, or in which 
the violation occurred, shall have jurisdiction to issue appropriate order or or- 
ders commanding any person to comply with the provisions of this Act or any 
rule, regulation, or order of the Commission thereunder. 

(c) The Commission may employ such attorneys as it finds necessary for 
proper legal aid and service of the Commission or its members in the conduct 
of their work, or for proper representation of the public interest in investiga- 
tions made by it, or cases or proceedings pending before it, whether at the Com- 
mission’s own instance or upon complaint, or to appear for or represent the Com- 
mission in any case in court; and the expenses of such employment shall be paid 
out of any funds of the Commission. 

(d) Any person knowingly and wilfully violating any provisions of this statute, 
or any rule, regulation, requirement, or order thereto, or any term or condition 
of any certificate shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $100 for 
the first offense and not more than $500 for any subsequent offense. Each day 
of such violation shall constitute a separate offense. 


Expenses of Investigations and Other Proceedings 

19. (a) All reasonable expenses of any investigation, or other proceeding of any 
nature, conducted by the Commission, of or concerning any carrier, and all ex- 
penses of any litigation, including appeals, arising from any such investigation 
or other proceeding, shall be borne by such carrier. Such expenses, with interest 
at not to exceed 6 per centum (6%) per annum may be charged to operating 
expenses and amortized over such period as the Commission shall deem proper 
and be allowed for in the rates to be charged by such carrier. When any such 
investigation or other proceeding has been initiated it shall be the duty of the 
earrier to pay to the Commission, from time to time, such reasonable sum or 
sums as, in the opinion of the Commission, are necessary to cover the expenses 
which by this section are required to be borne by such carrier. The money so 
paid by the carrier shall be deposited in the name and to the credit of the Com- 
mission, in any bank or other depository located in the Metropolitan District 
designated by the Commission, and may be disbursed by the Commission for the 
purpose of defraying expenses of the investigation, preceeding, or litigation in 
question. Any unexpended balance of the sum of sums so paid by such carrier 
remaining after the payment of such expenses shall be returned to such carrier. 

(b) The amount expended by the Commission in any calendar year in all 
investigations or other proceedings of or concerning any one carrier shall not 
exceed— 

(1) one-half of one per centum of the gross operating revenues of such ear- 
rier, derived from transportation subject to this Act, for its last preceding fiscal 
year; or 

(2) in the case of a carrier which was not engaged in such transportation 
during the whole of its last preceding fiscal year, one-half of 1 per centum of 
the average gross operating revenues, derived from transportation subject to 
this Act, of all other carriers (exclusive of carriers to which this subparagraph 
(2) applies) for their last preceding fiscal year. 

(c) For the purpose of subsections (a) and (b) of this section— 

The provisions of this section shall apply to any person engaged in transporta- 
tion subject to the Act and any person who makes application under Section 4 
for a certificate of public convenience and necessity. 

Applicability of Other Laws 


20. (a) Upon the date this Act becomes effective, the applicability of all laws 
of the signatories, relating to or affecting transportation subject to this Act and 
to persons engaged therein, and all rules, regulations and orders promulgated or 
issued thereunder, shall except to the extent in this Act specified, be suspended, 
except that— 

(1) The laws of the signatories relating to inspection of equipment and facili- 
ties, wages and hours of employees, insurance or similar security requirements, 
school fares, and free transportation for policemen and firemen shall remain in 
force and effect. 
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(2) Upon the date this Act becomes effective, Certificates of Public Convenience 
and Necessity or Permits issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission to any 
carrier subject to the jurisdiction of this Commission shall be suspended only 
during the existence of this compact, provided such suspension shall not affect 
the authority of such certificate or permit holder to transport special and char- 
tered parties as now authorized by the Interstate Commerce Act and the rules 
and regulations promulgated thereunder by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, notwithstanding any other provisions of this Act. 

(b) In the event any provision or provisions of this Act exceed the limits im- 
posed upon the legislature of any signatory by the Constitution of such signatory, 
the obligations, duties, powers, or jurisdiction sought to be conferred by such 
provision or provisions upon the Commission shall be ineffective and such obli- 
gations, duties, powers or jurisdiction shall remain in the signatory and shall 
be exercised by the agency thereof to which such obligations, duties, powers or 
jurisdiction are delegated by law in effect at the time this compact becomes effec- 
tive. Such agency, however, in order to achieve the objective of this compact 
to effectuate the regulation of mass transit on a unified and coordinated basis 
throughout the Metropolitan District, shall refer to the Commission for its rec- 
ommendations all matters arising under this Title so reserved to such signatory 
and all matters exempted from this Title pursuant to the proviso clause of Sec- 
tion 1 (b) of this Title. The recommendations of the Commission with respect 
to such matters shall be advisory only. 

Evisting Rules, Regulations, Orders, and Decisions 

21. All rules, regulations, orders, decisions, or other action prescribed, issued, 
made, or taken by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Publie Utilities 
Commission of the District of Columbia, the Public Service Commission of Mary- 
land, or the State Corporation Commission of Virginia, and which are in force 
at the time this section takes effect, with respect to transportation or persons 
subject to this Act, shall remain in effect, and be enforceable under this Act and 
in the manner specified by this Act, according to their terms, as though they had 
been prescribed, issued, made, or taken by the Commission pursuant to this Act, 
unless and until otherwise provided by such Commission in the exercise of its 
powers under this Act. 


Transfer of Records 

22. The Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the State Corporation Commission of Virginia, and the 
Public Service Commission of Maryland shall transfer or make available to the 
Commission such of their records as pertain to matters which by this Act are 
placed under the jurisdiction of the latter Commission. 


Pending Actions or Proceedings 


23. (a) No suit, action, or other judicial proceeding commenced prior to the 
date this Act takes effect by or against the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Public Service 
Commission of Maryland, or the State Corporation Commission of Virginia, or 
any officer of any such commission in his official capacity or in relation to his dis- 
charge of official duties, shall be affected by the enactment of this compact and 
same shall be prosecuted and determined in accordance with the law applicable 
at the time such proceeding was commenced. 

(b) To the extent that the Commission determines such action to be necessary 
or appropriate in the exercise of the powers and duties vested in or imposed 
upon it by this Act, such Commission shall continue and carry to a conclusion 
any proceeding, hearing, or investigation which, at the time this compact takes 
effect, is pending before the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Colum- 
bia, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Public Service Commission of 
Maryland, or the State Corporation Commission of Virginia. In the event the 
Commission assumes jurisdiction in any such case, it shall be governed by the 
provisions of this compact and not by the provisions of law applicable at the 
time the proceedings were instituted. 

Annual Report of the Commission 

24. The Commission shall make an annual report to the Governor of Virginia 

and the Governor of Maryland, and to the Board of Commissioners of the District 


of Columbia as soon as practicable after the 1st day of January of each year, 
which shall contain, in addition to a report of the work performed under this Act, 
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such other information and recommendations concerning passenger transporta- 
tion within the Metropolitan District, as the Commission deems advisable. 
President of the Senate 


Speaker of the House of Del legates: 
Approved : 


See we wee ee meme eee mee ewer emawnmas 


Governor 


Senator Bistx. May I ask this question out of ignorance? I know 
you are a distinguished member of the Bar of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. I see here, authorization given to the Governor of Virginia 
to enter into a compact in form substantially as follows. Now, is it 
possible to make some changes in this particular compact or not, as a 
matter of law / 

Senator Fenwick. Mr. Chairman, answering your question, it Is 
my understanding that there must. be a substantial following in sub- 
stance and legal signific ance of the compact in each one of the political 
subdivisions. There may be a slight variance in words, but it must 
not change the legal intent or the legal consequences, so that this bill 
as now drafted in substance would have to be passed without any 
variation in legal effect by Maryland and ratified by the United States 
Congress. ' 

Senator Bisie. I would think that would be sound and correct com- 
pact law. I just wanted to have the benefit of your views for the 
record, 

Again, I certainly want to commend you for your splendid work in 
this field. 

Congressman Hyde. 

Representative Hype. Mr. Chairman, I want to join with you in 
complimenting Senator Fenwick for this really great achievement. I 
think it is a great step forward in solving one of our vexing prob- 
lems. I agree with the necessity of solving it through the compact 
approach. There is one specific question, Senator, referring to page 3 
of your remarks. You said it was important but I don’t underst: ‘and 
the sentence. “The Commission is to be composed of 3 members, 1 
member each to be appointed by the Governors of Virginia and Mary- 
land, and by the Board of Commissioners of the District of ( ‘olumbia, 
from that agency of each signatory having jurisdiction.” As I read 
it again, excuse me, I see it. As I read it again, slowly, 1 understand it. 

Senator Fenwick. It would be your body over in Maryland that 
controls your transportation. 

Representative Hypr. Yes. What I thought it had some relation to 
was this matter of regulation of only interstate and not intrastate 
transportation. 

Now, let me ask you this. You made the point that in view of the 
small amount of that type of transportation, you didn’t think it was 
particularly important. Would you contemplate that it might become 
desirable in the future within the metropolitan area to bring even that 
type of transportation within the compact ? 

Senator Fenwick. Yes, it might, but again I would like to say, 
Congressman Hyde, that we » approaching this thing more or less 
on an exper imental basis now. be have no doubt that when after some 
period of time there are going to be problems develop, there are go- 
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ing to be conflicts develop, in the different subdivisions, when we go 
much farther than we are going right now. Actually, at the present 
time, the only place that your intrastate and interstate jurisdiction 
comes into play in this so-called Virginia portion of the metropolitan 
area is because all of those buses go interstate, would be for instance 
where they have the zone, or two zones w ithin Vi irginia and a rate is set 
between those two zones and then it goes on into the District of Colum- 
bia and the rate is set there. It is my understanding that it is cus- 
tomary for the ICC to wait until the Virginia corporation at least 
sets its own rate within Virginia and then it puts its rate for trans- 
portation in the District or it is vice versa. That is about the only 
extent we are talking about of this particular problem, which I think 
is insignificant when you are talking about the overall picture. 1 
think the situation is somewhat different when it comes to Maryland. 

Representative Hypr. Thank you, Senator. One other point. 1 
realize this is taking you on a subject on which you are not fresh and 
you may not want to vit. fe an opinion on it, but with 1 respect to 
taxicabs, you mentioned the fact that you might want to set a minimum 
requirement for insurance coverage. At the present time the District 
Committee of the House is considering this question of coverage 
when the taxicabs go into another jurisdiction. When the District 
‘abs go out to Maryland and Virginia, at the present time, there seems 
to be no adequ: ite provision requiring them to be covered when they 
take a taxi over to Virginia or Maryland. They are contemplating 
an act of legislation to cover that deficiency. Do you see any reason 
why we should hold new action on that in th ance problem until we 
determine what is going to come of this situation ? 

Senator Fenwick. No, I don’t see any necessity for that. It might 
be that Congress will subsequently have to suspend that if it passes 
this and it became a problem. You have pointed out at the present 
time, as I understand it, there is no jurisdiction over these interstate 
trips at all. Senator Northrop has been working very diligently on a 
voluntary basis trying to get the taxicabs to set up a uniform rate 
where it would be done by displaying cards in taxis, and so forth, and 
they have responded very well, Mr. Chairman, on a volunt: ary basis. 
But I would say there is going to be a time element here, obv iously be- 
fore this compact will be put into effect. I would see no objection to 
you pursuing this particular matter with the thought in mind that 
if this con pact is finaly ratified by Maryland and Congress, that you 
could then make that a part of the exemption that would extend to 
this. 

Representative Hyper. Thank you. 

Senator Brete. Thank you very much, Senator Fenwick. T want 
to assure you that we alre: dy have before us the substance of this eom- 
pact legislation and it is receiving careful study and we are going to 
try to move forward without undue delay. | 

Senator Fenwick. Thank you, very much. Here are a couple of 
copies that you asked me to file. 

Senator Binite. Weare very happy to have them and one of them will 
be filed in the record. 
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(The prepared statement submitted by State Senator Charles R. 
Fenwick reads in full as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF STATE SENATOR CHARLES R. FENWICK, ARLINGTON CouUNTY, VA. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am very pleased to have an 
opportunity to appear before this distinguished committee and present to you 
a bill recently enacted by the General Assembly of Virginia proposing a compact 
between the District of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia. The compact would 
establish a commission in the form of a single agency for the regulation of, and 
planning for, mass transit of the metropolitan area including the District of 
Celumbia. 

The problem of public transportation in the metropolitan area has been the 
subject of study and discussion for many years, so that with increased population, 
more private automobiles on our highways, and fewer people using mass public 
transportation, the problem is now acute. 

As State Senator Ed Northrop, of Maryland, has told you, following the veto 
of the so-called Hyde bill by the President because it did not include the State 
of Virginia, the Legislatures of Maryland and Virginia enacted resolutions estab- 
lishing a joint study commission, including representatives from Maryland, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia. The purpose of the commission was to 
study matters relating to passenger-carrier facilities in the Washington metro- 
politan area. These resolutions were adopted by both legislative bodies in 1954 
and the compact, which is a finding and recommendation of the joint commis- 
sion, constitutes the first tangible step toward the solution of this most difficult 
problem. 

The present legislation, although first adopted by the General Assembly of 
Virginia, represents the joint effort and considered thinking of all three political 
jurisdictions as expressed by the bodies called upon to administer transporta- 
tion in the respective political subdivisions. This legislation was negotiated by 
the joint commission and could not have been prepared or enacted had it not 
been for the splendid cooperation and assistance furnished by the representa- 
tives of Maryland, the District of Columbia, and Virginia. 

At the outset, I would like to frankly say to the committee that this compact 
legislation, which was enacted by the 1958 General Assembly of Virginia and 
ean be identified as senate bill 326, admittedly is not the answer to all of our 
problems. It is merely a first step which should serve to improve one phase of 
our transportation problems. It is believed that by setting up such a compact 
for the specific purpose of regulation with safeguard afforded the signatories, 
greater confidence can be developed between the political subdivisions involved 
and can become the basis for complete settlement of the transit problem. 

The problems with which we are confronted are largely local in nature and 
should be settled at the State level by the political subdivisions involved, rather 
than by a Federal commission. 

The proposed compact creates the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Commission limited to the District of Columbia, the cities of Alexandria and 
Falls Church, and the counties of Arlington and Fairfax in Virginia, and the 
counties of Montgomery and Prince Georges in the State of Maryland. 

The Commission is to be composed of 3 members, 1 member each to be appointed 
by the Governors of Virginia and Maryland and by the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, from that agency of each signatory having jurisdic- 
tion over the regulation of mass transit within each such jurisdiction. Under this 
arrangement, 1 member from the Corporation Commission of Virginia, 1 mem- 
ber from the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, and 1 
member from the Public Service Corporation of Maryland would comprise the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Commission. Such an arrangement 
would have the “dvantage of closely coordinating the State problems with the 
metropolitan problems. The commissioner from each jurisdiction would, in 
reality, be wearing “two hats’—that of the metropolitan commission and his 
own State commission. 

The expenses of the Commission are to be borne by the signatories based on 
the population of each signatory within the metropolitan district. 

In addition to the Commission, there will be a Traffic and Highway Board com- 
posed of the Chairman of the Commission and the heads of the Traffic and High- 
way departments of each of the signatories of the counties and cities encom- 
passed within the metropolitan district, a representative of the National Capital 
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Planning Commission, a representative of the National Capital Regional Plan- 
ning Council, and a representative of each local and regional planning commis- 
sion within the district. The Board shall serve the Compact Commission solely 
in an advisory capacity. Such a Board, it is felt, although only advisory, can 
be of great assistance in making recommendations to the Commission in con- 
nection with the selection and use of streets for transit routing and the require- 
ments for transit service throughout the metropolitan district, particularly as 
to means and methods of shortening transit traffic times. 

The compact must be adopted by the State of Maryland and ratified by Con- 
gress. The compact becomes effective 90 days after its adoption by the signa- 
tories and consent thereto by the Congress of the United States. 

Any signatories may withdraw from the compact upon 1 year’s written notice 
to that effect to the other signatories. Upon the termination of the compact, 
the jurisdiction over the matters and persons covered by the compact will revert 
to the signatories and the Federal Government as their respective interests may 
appear and it is contemplated that the applicable laws of the signatories and 
the Federal Government shall be reactivated without further legislation. This 
is possible, since it is only proposed to suspend the jurisdiction of the signa- 
tories and the Federal Government during the period of the compact. Legisla- 
tion will have to be enacted by the Congress of the United States suspending 
its jurisdiction in addition to ratifying the compact, whereas the passage of the 
compact legislation in Maryland and Virginia will suffice. 

The proposed compact is limited to transportation for hire by any carrier 
of persons between any points in the metropolitan district and to the persons 
engaged in rendering or performing such transportation service with certain 
exceptions set out under title 2, article XII, section 1. The principal ex- 
ception is transportation solely within the Commonwealth of Virginia and to 
the activities of persons engaged in such transportation. The reason for this 
is that, under the Virginia constitution, regulation of all transportation com- 
pletely intrastate is conferred by the Virginia constitution on the State Corpora- 
tion Commission of that Commonwealth and it would require a constitutional 
amendment to make a change. This exception becomes of little importance 
when it is found that only a very minor amount of transportation in the Vir- 
ginin area is wholly intrastate. 

The compact specifically gives to the Commission control of taxicabs and 
other vehicles having a seating capacity of eight passengers or less in addition 
to the driver, but only as to rates or charges for transportation from one 
signatory to another within the confines of the metropolitan district and re- 
quirement for minimum insurance coverage. At present none of the signatories 
or the Interstate Commerce Commission have jurisdiction over the operations 
of such taxicabs between the signatories. 

The authority of the Compact Commission takes the form of certificates of 
public convenience and necessity covering routes and services. Those carriers 
engaged in transportation on the effective date of this act shall be issued a 
certificate without requiring further proof that public convenience and neces- 
sity will be served by such operation, provided such application is made to the 
Commission within 90 days after the effective date of the act. Any new appli- 
cation for a certificate shall be passed on by the Commission. 

The compact legislation requires that each carrier shall file with the Com- 
mission and print and keep open to public inspection schedules of fares, regu- 
lations, and practices. 

Any carrier may establish through routes and joint fares with any other 
carrier subject to the provisions of this act. 

The Commission shall make an annual report to the Governor of Virginia and 
the Governor of Maryland and the Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia as soon as practicable after the first day of January of each year 
which shall contain, in addition to the report of the work performed under this 
act, such other information and recommendations concerning passenger trans- 
portation within the metropolitan district as the Commission deems advisable. 

The compact should be of general benefit to all transit companies operating 
in the metropolitan area. The compact recognizes that metropolitan transit 
requires more than regulation; it needs assistance of Government. For the first 
time in the history of traffic regulation the compact law has as its objective the 
alleviation of traffic congestion and the speeding of transit traffic time. This 
compact, through the Board, brings together in a single organization all the 
agencies of Government concerned with the movement of vehicles and persons 
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under a statutory direction to improve the street conditions under which transit 
operates. 

The creation of the Compact Commission substitutes 1 regulatory agency for 
4 existing under the present scheme of regulation. Practically all transit com 
panies operating in this area are presently subject to 2 agencies and under the 
compact would be subject to only 1. 

The fact that representatives of the Compact Commission would also be mem 
bers of the State regulatory bodies, would tend to provide close coordination 
Letween all phases of operation. 

CONCLUSION 

After more than 2 years’ consideration by the joint study commission, it was 
concluded that the compact approach had the best chance for success. Funda 
mentally it is a local problem that could best be handled at the State level by 
representatives of the political jurisdictions involved. That this conclusion was 
correct is demonstrated by the fact that the Legislature of Virginia, without a 
dissenting vote, passed the compact legislation, whereas, in the past, repre 
sentatives from Virginia have opposed any type of Federal commission. It is 
my opinion that if the transit problem is to have the support of Maryland and 
Virginia, it will have to be from the compact approach. 

It is felt that, in view of the far-reaching implications and application of the 
overall mass transportation study which cannot be realized for some time to 
come, a start can be made in a very limited way under terms of this comprct 
legislation. It is urged that Congress proceed immediately to take all necessary 
steps to make this compact available to the three jurisdictions involved. If 
this can be dene by the Congress during this session, the compact legislation 
can be presented to the Maryland General Assembly next January and, if 
adopted, could be put into effect shortly thereafter. 

Senator Breie. At this time we will stand in noon recess until 2 
o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed until 2 p. m. 
this same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Brate. The joint committee will come to order. Our first 
witness this afternoon is Mr. Jerome Alper, if he is here. 

Mr. McLavueuurn. Mr. Hyde, who is head of the Cleveland transit 
system, is here. Mr. Hyde is one of the experts that we have used 
throughout as one of the consultants in this study, and he must take 
an airplane this afternoon. 

Senator Biste. Very glad to accommodate you. If vou would like 
to have Mr. Hyde now, we will have Mr. Hyde now. 

Mr. McLaveuun. Mr. Donald C. Hyde, one of the members of a 
four-man expert advisory group, is here to give you the thinking of 
this group as it relates to the general characteristics of the study. 
He will discuss the mass transportation problem as it affects not only 
Washington. but other national metropolitan areas of this country. 
Mr. Hyde is general manager of the Cleveland transit system and is 
recognized as an eminent authority in the transportation industry. 

Senator Biste. We are happy to welcome you to this committee, 
Mr. Hyde. 

Are you speaking from a prepared statement / 

Mr. Hype. No; I am not. 


Senator Breve. Fine. You just lead off in your own way. 
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STATEMENT OF DONALD C. HYDE, GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 
CLEVELAND TRANSIT SYSTEM 


Mr. Hype. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my particular place in 
connection with this study is as one of four members of an advisory 
panel. Along with my three associates, I perhaps represent what 
you might call a little of the objective viewpoint. I think it was the 
feeling “of the Steering Committee that sometimes you are too close 
to the trees to see the forest. And we have looked at this thing per- 
haps from an objective viewpoint and from some experience with 
similar problems in other cities. 

Your problem in Washington is no different than that in a great 
many communities in any metropolitan area. It may be only a dif- 
ference in degree. 

You have had studies here. There have been studies in many other 
communities. We have had them by the score in Cleveland. 

But there is one thing that I am impressed by respecting what is 
going on here. Whereas in most of these studies there is a general 
review of the problem, what are the causes, then you come up with 
conclusions, and the conclusions point to the essential quality of tak- 
ing care of the movement of people in mass transportation—lI will 
give youanexample. Ihave herea preliminary- —an interim progress 
report is really what it is. This is of a State mass transportation 
commission which was appointed by a Governor of one of our States 
over a year ago. This is pointing out a certain analysis of the mass 
transportation problem, and they come up with the same thing fre- 
quently found in these reports—tratlic congestions becoming unbear- 
able, it presents an economic loss, and causes of congestion are auto- 


mobiles. And then the general conclusions. 
No. 1: 


No urban community can function properly, either 


physically or economically 
without an adequate mass transportation system. 


Well, the thing about this Washington study that impresses those 
of us from the outside is that it seems that the planning groups, people 
in Congress, people on the District Commission, have gone through 
all of these preliminary studies and have previously reached these 
conclusions, and you are starting, or you have started from where the 
other people have concluded. And the understanding that I had right 
at the start was that this was not to come up with a conelusion that 
we need something, but was to come up with certain plans. 

[ have been terrifically impressed by the factual approach and 
analyses that have been made. I want to comment on just one or two 
of those. 

In the first place, the approach to the study has impressed me. I 
remember talking to Mr. Bartholomew—it must be 214 years ago, 
even before this started. And there was a question of how to go 
about this. Should they build up a staff here? Should it be done by 
consultants? Should it be done by one or should it be done by 
several? The joint steering committee came to the conclusion, and 
it made a lot of sense, that they not try to build up a staff which in 
the end you don’t know what to do with the staff, and it takes time to 


get people, even if you can get a staff of that kind, and they ought to 
have it done by consultants. 
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Secondly, that they wanted to make this study broad enough in its 
scope. Rather than to go to a branch group, get Adams-Howard- 
Greely—they do one phase of it, get one of the best. With respect to 
the traffic analysis, another group, get one of the best. With respect 
to the design features, get one of the best. 

I certainly compliment the approach, and I have been terrifically 
impressed by that aspect to it. I think you people ought to be made 
cognizant of it. 

I have been impressed by the work of the consultants here, in the 
coordination that has gone on. I have seen some situations where 
there was not the same degree of coordination and cooperation of all 
of the different groups. The State highway people, the District high- 
way officials, the Bureau of Public Roads, the planning groups that 
Mr. Watt spoke of this morning, have all participated in this. 

This particular study has not been carried on with a director who 
was supposed to know everything. The director is an experienced man 
in these things, but his instructions were to bring in all of these other 
groups. The four people on the advisory group have continually 
emphasized the necessity of bringing in all of the other groups, and I 
can assure you that there has been one of the finest examples of coop- 
eration that I have ever seen in a study of this sort. 

Another aspect of this that is worth comment is the broadness of its 
scope. Studies have been made in my city, studies have been made in 
other cities that go into this area of transportation, and maybe it is 
mass transportation. We will have somebody spend money to make a 
study of what we ought to be doing with respect to rapid transit or 
extension into areas, or something of that sort. 

Another agency will make a study with respect to the highway as- 
pects of it. Another report was just made available recently in Cleve- 
land, a new report that completely outdated one submitted a couple 
of years ago, and there was no consideration with respect to public 
transit, and it was not within the scope of that assignment, so in no 
way am I critical of those people. 

Although this is a mass transportation study, it was very quickly 
recognized that you can’t go down separate avenues, and they very 
carefully have reviewed the plans and the projected plans with respect 
to highways. And it is a matter of trying to work out something that 
will come up with a program and a plan for the future here in the 
Capital that will provide for both. 

Some of you may be familiar with a study that has been going on 
for the last several years by a group of public organizations called the 
National Committee on Urban Transportation. Its goal was to come 
up with a guide for public officials with respect to improving trans- 
portation, and it deals more particularly perhaps with the local trans- 
portation, the street problems and the automobile, but it is significant 
that the conclusions were that you must plan for a balanced approach 
if you are going to solve this problem in our metropolitan areas. 

I think that the study that is being carried on here in Washington 
perhaps stands out among any studies that I know of where that. bal- 
anced approach is being carried on. 

I was interested in the point made this morning by Congressman 
Broyhill. He made the comment that we need some authority or sim- 
ilar structure to implement the plan. And I had the feeling that he 
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was a little concerned over where do we go after we get the study com- 
pleted. Well, gentlemen, I have seen that happen only too often. 

This study that is being carried on here stands out as one that I 
think perceived that at the start. It goes back to the Regional Steer- 
ing Committee when in the very early considerations it was realized 
that you might come up with a plan, and that would be a lovely thing 
that might sit on the shelf for a matter of a year or 2 years while we 
worked out all the legislative matters and the procedures that could 
implement it. Therefore, the Council asked that that be one of the 
first things that be considered. And you heard the expression this 
morning ‘of what has alre: udy been accomplished in Virginia and 
Maryl: and, and you know much more about it than I do w hat the ac- 
tivity here is with Congress. 

But again, this st ands out as a rather unique study in that which is 
frequently overlooked was one of the first considerations, and I be- 
lieve one of the first consulting contracts that was made was with Mr. 
Alper who made certain recommendations with respect to that. 

That isn’t characteristic just of Washington, either. Cleveland, as 
well as other cities, is looking at this problem of metropolitan areas. 
There is a study going on by a metropolitan group, studying the health 
and welfare and transportation. Some $25,000 was spent for a study, 
a transportation study committee, of which I happen to be a member, 
and a report submitted which deals largely with history and review, 
and then comes up with a conclusion that there ought to be some sort 
of an organization—it isn’t definite, but there ought to be some sort 
of an organization so that you can deal with these transportation mat- 
ters on a metropolitan basis. And again, the people down here in 
Washington have started from that point. And it is one of the things 
that has impressed me. They have recognized the necessity for that, 
and the studies that have been carried on here have been studies as to 
what needs to be done in the organization, the type of legislation to 
actually bring it about. And I think that is as it should be. 

After all, those of us in Ohio—and I origin: ally came from Wiscon- 
sin—do look to Washington as a place where there ought to be leader- 
ship in things of this kind. 

One other thing that impressed me about the study that is going on, 

that I would like to call to your attention, is that it is not based just 
upon the situation as it exists today. You asked some questions, Sen- 
ator, about how far in the future it was to be projected. I think all 
of us tend to think of this problem of transportation and traffic con- 
gestion as we know it today. And maybe we lack the vision to see 
what is coming and the courage to do those things because we don’t 
see what is ahead of us 10 years and 25 years from now. 

But if we are going to do what ought to be done in our cities, it is 
necessary that these population estimates be made. And I can’t give 
vou the exact figures—Mr. Hoover and some others perhaps can. But 
in all of our cities there is bound to be substantial growth in these large 
metropolitan areas. And if those things that we do today are not 
providing, or do not provide for the future growth, then it seems that 
a lot of money will have — spent that might perhaps better have 
heen spent in some other areas. It is the reason that I think in more 
and more cities I find that ‘ae’ is concern for the mass transportation 
aspect of it. A year or so ago I sensed some feeling of complacency 
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in the major cities that a terrific sum of money has been appropriated 
for highway purposes. And in some quarters there is a feeling that 
the highways and the billions of dollars that are avail able are going 
to solve our problems. I think that in more and more areas there is 
a feeling now that the real danger is that if we prov ids only for the 
highway, that we will create more problems perhaps than we will 
solve. 

Now, I don’t want what I am saying for 1 minute to suggest that ] 
differ in any respect with respect to ‘these highway programs. But 
one of the virtues of a mass transportation study such as is being made 
here, and one of the objectives of a study of this sort should be to come 
up with a plan for the movement of people. Not only those who ride 
on public transit, but will come up with a plan which will provide a 
transit facility that will also be better, that will be superior, just as 
the highways are going to be better and superior to those which we 
have now. And if we don’t plan for better transportation facilities, 
mass transportation facilities, I mean, along with the improvements 
on the highway, we are going to get an unbalanced situation and one 
that pe rhaps the billions of dollars that will be spent will never pro- 
duce what 1s expected. 

Representative Hypr. Mr. Hyde, do I take it from that that you 
are suggesting some different type of transportation, other than ‘the 
orthodox streetcar or railroad ¢ 

Mr. Hype. No: Lam not. I think that the consultants are coming 
up and considering different alternatives. One of the interesting 
things that was done here, and that, too, was unique—the study was 
approached from a standpoint of: Let us consider if you had the 
automobile dominant. 

I mean let us look at this rather objectively, and what will be the 
result—what will be required? What will happen if you have some 
use of public transit on the highways? That is a separate lane for 
buses. To what extent might rapid transit, as you know r apid tran- 
sit, and it may be rail or something else—and I think only time can 
determine that, but basically the thought is that there must be im- 
provement in speed and comfort in the movement of people. And 
all of us have emphasized that perhaps over and again with the 
consultants that are working upon this. 

Representative Hypr. You say there must be some plan for this 
movement of people—perhaps some superior mass transportation 
facility. Would you be more specific about what you mean by superior 
mass transportation facility ? 

Mr. Hype. Surely, Congressman. Perhaps most of us think i 
terms of our cities of bus or streetcar that goes down the street in the 
middle of whatever other traffic there is, starting and stopping 
and getting caught in the usual 5 o’clock rush hour. “Tf we are going 
to plan for a movement of automobiles that is on limited access high- 
ways, free and unimpeded, we need the same kind of planning with 
respect: to public transit. I am not necessarily saying that it needs 
to be rail or rubber. It is not an “either-or.” T think there is a place 
for both. And that is where the economic considerations get into that. 

There are certain situations where a given type of facility, let us 
say a rail facility, for example—we have built a rapid transit in 
Cleveland in the last 3 years. We are building an extension right now. 
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There are certain situations in which the money spent for that is 
justified. There are other situations where it is not. 

Senator Brsite. What kind of a system is that, that you say you 
have built in the last 3 years? 

Mr. Hype. A rail rapid transit. 

Senator Brete. That is a rail transit ? 

Mr. Hyper. Yes, a 13-mile artery, 5 miles in one direction, 5 in the 
other, with a 2-mile extension now being built on the five miles. 

Mr. McLavenuin. That is part of the underground, isn’t it? 

Mr. Hype. No, it follows a railroad right-of-way. It is the carrying 
out of a plan that was contemplated over 30 years ago. A lot of money 
was spent in the development of a rapid, and along came 1928 and 
1929, and you know what happened to the Van Sweringen empire. 

And some of those facilities have been there m: iny years. Cleveland 
is very fortunate in being able to use facilities that were there, and 
start from that point. I can assure you that the Cleveland Transit 
System would not have built this rapid transit in the manner it has 
if those facilities had not been there. 

Let me conclude my comments with perhaps just one more thing. 

I think it is probably disturbing to you people that there has been 
some delay in this report. I had the impression that this report and 
study would be completed before this. I so told my board when I had 
any part of it, and I think they would be happy if 1t was over. 

On the other hand, I want to point out what has happened. 
Originally, there was the Bureau of Public Roads making a very 

careful study, another O, D. study, and it certainly would have been 
a mistake not to take adv: antage of that information that was made 
available for it. It would have been a very expensive thing for any 
agency here to make such a study by itself. As a result, you had data 
that was up to date rather than something that was 5 to 7 years old. 
In addition to that, the director and advisory group have insisted, 


each time we have had our meetings, on collecting and doublechecking 


of data that has come up. It has been necessary in some cases to test 
it in one way oranother. I think it could be fairly said that this report 
that we had some months ago—I know that Mr. Bartholomew was 
very anxious to have this submitted before June. And I think if we 
just said, “Well, we are going to complete it before June,” I want to 
be very fair and honest and say it could have — done. At the same 
time, it was the opinion of every 1 of the 4 people who were on 
this advisory committee that it was much more important that there 
be a thoroughness and a consideration given that went further than 
would have been permitted with the time, and that that was worth 
much more in the end than the advantage of having it completed, say, 
by the month of June. 

To the extent that anybody in Washington may be critical, I think 
you should be prine ipally critical of the four of us on the advisory 
group, and T would like to defend that position as something that 
will result in a thoroughness and a consideration that the results will 
more than justify the additional time that has been taken. 

Senator Brste. Thank you, Mr. Hyde. 

[am wondering if you are in a position, as a member of this 4-man 


advisory group—do T understand this is a 4-man advi isory group ? 
Mr. Hype. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Brete. Of which you are 1 of the 4 members. Now, my 
personal concern, and I am sure it is true of the other members of the 
Joint Committee, is what do we do after we have the study, and it is 
handed to us as Mr. Bartholomew indicated around the 15th of 
September ? 

Obviously, we have a congressional interest in it. Then what 
do we do by way of implementation, because that is the real heart of 
this problem, after the study has been made; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Hype. Oh, surely. 

Senator Biste. Are you in a position to comment on that ? 

Mr. Hyper. I think that the very fact that the study has been made 
with respect to the regulatory structure, recommendations in that 
area, has already taken care of that. I think that the report that. will 
subsequently be made by Dr. Gulick will go further into that. I think 
that Dr. Gulick, who is going into the economic considerations, origi- 
nal aspects, will offer some views in that respect. That is a phase 
upon which no conclusions can be reached until the engineers have 
concluded their report. At this time I don’t think anybody can report 
to you as to what the conclusions are. 

Senator Brsie. Well, of course, along that same general line, it 
appears to me that we would be making a step in the 1 ight direction in 
further answer of this compact legislation which was testified to by 
Senator Northrop and Senator Fenwick this morning, and which 
Mr. Alper is going to comment on a little later on this afternoon. I 
mean that is one step along the direction of implementing the findings 
of this mass transportation study. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Hyper. Oh, yes, a very important step. 

Senator Brsie. Because of the area problems that we are facing 
here, it is the possibly only step that can be made in the very im- 
mediate future. I mean there seems to be very definite testimony that 
this area simply is not ready for any type of Federal commission 
or Federal authority. And I think we have to face some hard, cold, 
political facts of life in that connection. Those men spoke with au- 
thority and with earnestness and sincerity about the feelings in their 
own area, and I think we have to pay considerable attention to their 
knowledge and ability in their respective areas. 

Mr. Hypr. I think your problem is a little more difficult than that 
in a metropolitan area, wholly within one State. And I think it 
is most heartening that that aspect has been faced up to quickly, 

rather than is true in so many cases where after a study has been 
made, then you get into those phases of it. And the very fact that 
that aspect was faced up and recognized quickly ought to be rather 
reassuring to the Members of Congress, your committee and others, 
that the whole problem of implementing this thing will be given 
as much consideration as can possibly come from this particul: ur study. 

Senator Brete. And I recognize that Cleveland, as you point out, 
is a large metropolitan area and a great incorporated city. But do 
you have any type of overlapping jurisdictional problems that you 
have faced up to through your authority in Cleveland? 

Mr. Hype. Of course, we all have some of those problems, because 
we deal in a number of different municipalities. I do not think they 
are as difficult of solution as where you are dealing with several dif- 
ferent States. 
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[ think your problem with respect to the so-called central business 
area in Washington is more difficult than in Cleveland. You do have 
beautiful wide streets that are the envy of many other cities. I make 
a lot of comparisons in cities that are more similar in size to Cleve- 
land—Washington, Baltimore, St. Louis and Cleveland. They are 
very similar in size. 

Senator Biste. The area would run roughly what—2 million ? 

Mr. Hypr. The metropolitan area is ‘about a million and a half. 
I believe yours is about 1,400,000. At the present time I think we are 
a little ahead of Washington, but I am certain Washington is going to 
move ahead of Cleveland. There is every indication that the rate of 
growth here is greater, and in size and population the Washington 
metropolitan area will move ahead of Cleveland. But there is this 
significant difference. Whereas in Cleveland and other cities our in- 
dustry is located around the periphery, and industry, even older in- 
dustry that may be nearer the center of the city is moving out. You 
don’t have industry such as we have—steel, automotive and things of 
that sort. Your industry is government, and the location of your 
industry is in the same area as the commerce and retail, which is 
down in the central business district. 

Senator Brste. With I think some exceptions—I mean AEC, for 
example, has moved out, and there are other Government agencies that 
have moved out. 

Mr. Hypr. But here are two metropolitan areas very similar in 
size, ours the larger. I don’t recall the exact figures right now, but 
Se working population in the central business area in W ashington, 
D. C., is approximately twice that of Cleveland. Therefore, your 
Onis of moving people on your arteries in and out in the morning 
rush and the afternoon rush and so forth is more difficult. And look- 
ing to the future, I think that you will find it becomes increasingly 
more difficult if you don’t have the degree of efficiency that is pro- 
vided with mass transit vehicles of one kind or another. 

The city of Toronto is more nearly like Washington in that respect. 
Tt has its industry down at the waterfront near the downtown. They 
had a four mile rapid transit three or four years ago, and they carried 
30,000 people in the peak hour, just in the one dived tion. 

The necessity for improved transportation becomes greater as your 
population within the central business area grows AndI think ‘that 
there is a more serious problem perhaps in W ashington than in some 
of the other cities because of that. And similarly, the likelihood of 
financial success, the likelihood of the degree of patronage and that 
sort of thing is going to be related to the number of workers, shop- 
pers, and people in the central business area. 

You have more than any other city in this country comparable in 
size. 

Senator Brnrr. What does the Cleveland Transit System embrace? 

Mr. Hypr. In terms of—— 

Senator Breir. Of operation. 

Mr. Hype. Of operation? Well. it is the surface operation through- 
out Cleveland and a number of suburbs. 

Senator Bretr. What is that—streetcars, rail service, buses, or a 
combination of all? 
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Mr. Hype. No, sir; we have no more streetcars. We eliminated 
those about 4 years ago. We have buses and trackless trolleys. We 
operate roughly about 1,100 or 1,200 buses and streetcars, 88 rapid 
transit cars. The equipment we use in our rapid transit is specially 
designed for rapid transit. It is not the streetcar type of equipment. 

Senator Biste. This is 100 percent municipally owned. 

Mr. Hype. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brete. Is it a profitable operation ? 

Mr. Hyper. In our case it has to be. We have no recourse to any 
taxing powers. It has tostand on its own feet. 

Senator Brsxe. So, as you say, you operate in the black? 

Mr. Hyper. We have to. As of the calendar year 1958, Cleveland 
has suffered quite severely in this economic setback, being a steel- 
manufacturing city. We had a deficit in January and Fe yruary in 
our operation “for the first time in a long time. We have been in the 
black in March and April. I can assure you we will be in the black at 
the end of the year. 

Senator Bisue. If you are not in the black, there is nowhere else you 

can go for money, is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Hype. To answer your question directly, that is right. Al- 
though the city owns the system, it has been paid off, we got additional 
financing to build the rapid transit—a bond issue. 

Senator Binte. That is a general obligation against the City of 
Cleveland or just against the sy stem ¢ 

Mr. Hype. Mortgage revenue bonds. As I look at the construction 
of any type of transportion facility, I do not care whether it is a high- 
way, a bridge, or something used by transit riders, it is a capital ex- 
penditure in which money ought to be spent in the most efficient man- 
ner that is possible. And that is public funds. I don’t think you can 
ever do the job that ought to be done if you attempt to put the capital 
cost exclusively on the back of the transit rider. I think in the plan- 
ning of any transportation facility, such as a rapid transit, it should 
be planned in an overall manner which would be of a benefit to the 
entire community and to all people who are traveling—the automo- 
bile, the truck, and the person riding public transit. And if it is 
planned in that manner, then I think that you decide what type of 

capital facilities you will build in the light of how can you best serve 

the greatest number with the fewest dollars. If you use that as a 
yardstick, I think it dictates the use of public funds for the capital 
facilities. 

Senator Brste. You operate the transit system exclusively. I mean, 
you are not in the area, as so many authorities are, of operating air- 
ports, or operating the ports that would be on the lake. 

Mr. Hype. No, sir, we have the transportation only, The Cleveland 
Transit System is headed up by a 5-man board. The entire authority 
is reposed in that board. The board is appointed by the mayor, con- 
firmed by the city council. 

Senator Biste. Thank you, Mr. Hyde. I think I have no further 
questions. Possibly Mr. Gutheim might have. 

Mr. Gurnem. With a view to giving Commissioner McLaughlin 
the maximum opportunity to make this presentation without interrup- 
tion. I have not asked any questions. But since you are going back 
to Cleveland- 
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Senator Bisie. The only reason I was suggesting that is I want to 
accommodate you, Mr. Hyde, and I understood you wanted to get 
away. And since you will be going back to Cleveland, I think we will 
sidetrack our arrangement just for ‘that purpose. 

Mr. Guruerm. I would like to ask one question. 

Do you have a view as to the number of people in a peak hour that 
you would have to have here in order to make it feasible to construct 
new rail rapid transit facilities? 

Mr. Hype. That is an interesting question. I would say as an aside, 
I asked that question of every one of the engineering consultants that 
were being interviewed before they were retained, and as far as I am 
concerned, as one member of this advistory board, if any one of them 
had had a pat, solid inswer, I would have raised some questions as to 
his qualifications. There is not such a thing as a pat answer because 
the costs, themselves, are not constant. And there is not any one type 
of facility. I think it is awfully important to plan for a faster move- 
ment of people i in mass transit. 

Now, in some cases that may mean the use of rubber-tired equipment, 
say, in a medium strip, right along one of these highw ays. I get into 
the question of the number of stations you have and that sort of thing. 
If you design it as some of them were built 40 or 50 years ago, with 
3 and 4 stations to a mile and a lot of station attendants, then you 
have a cost there that I don’t think modern design would contemplate 
and it takes a much greater amount of money. 

There are so many factors that enter into the economies of this 
thing. You have to have some kind of a plan. 

Now, studies that are being made here are giving consideration to 
different possibilities and each one will be weighed separately insofar 
as capital costs, insofar as operating and maintenance costs, and then 
you arrive at feasibility. But until you have a plan before you that 
has capital costs, operating and maintenance costs, nobody can in- 
telligently or accurately say a certain number of people or any given 
peluina per hour is necessary to justify a high speed transit fac ility. 

Mr. Guruem. Then I am correct in assuming that on the ¢ ‘ompletion 
of this study in September, it would be possible to answer this question 
with regard to Washington ? 

Mr. Hype. I would think so. 

Mr.Gutuem. Thank you. 

Senator Biste. Any further questions 

Mr. Guruem. No, sir. 

Senator Birnie. Congressman Hyde. 

Representative Hypr. No, sir. 

Senator Brste. Thank you very much, Mr. Hyde, and I think it will 
be understood that you are excused now for the purpose of returning 
tothe Cleveland Transit System. 

Mr. Hype. Thank you. 

Mr. McLavenun. Mr. Chairman, may I express on the record the 
appreciation of the Steering Committee for the services of Mr. Hyde 
which have been always at a considerable disadvantage to him in Cleve- 
land. I mean, he has come in here and given a great deal of time. 
Ai id on this particular oceasion he is negotiating a labor contract that 

nust be completed by the end of the month, so you can recognize the 
necessity of getting back. 
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Mr. Chairman, may I call Mr. Keneth M. Hoover, who is project 
director for the mass transportation survey. He will explain the rela- 
tionship of the land-use work which Mr. “Watt has outlined to the 
traffic estimates and transportation study program. He will develop 
for you the approaches which have been taken to establish a traffic base 
for measurement of the future transportation requirements for the 
area, and will outline the engineering methods being used to ascertain 
future transportation needs under different conditions. 

He will also discuss the answers which may be expected in the final 
report. 

Senator Biste. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Hoover, just 
proceed. You have a prepared statement. 


STATEMENT OF KENETH M. HOOVER, PROJECT DIRECTOR, MASS 
TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 


Mr. Hoover. I may deviate from that as we go along. 

Senator Breie. Very well. 

Mr. Hoover. The purposes of the foregoing study which Mr. Watt 
ably discussed this morning was to provide a real base for the estima- 
tion of traffic in the future years. 

In order to plan for the requirements of transportation in the area 
it is necessary to have a reasonable picture of its probable population, 
the location of the jobs, the commercial centers, recreational centers, 
industrial centers, and so forth. 

We took from Mr. Watt’s work his planning and economic factors 
applying to what are called traffic and planning areas. 

This map, which is displayed here, is the base map used by the 
traffic engineers and planners together to get this foundation. 

You will note that it is broken into smaller units in the center, where 
the densities of population are greater, to much larger units in the 
outer regions. 

The area enclosed in the broken red line is the area which was used 
as a base of a 1955 origin and destination study prepared by the joint 
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efforts of the highway departments of the two States, Maryland 
and Virginia, and ‘the District of Columbia. 

Senator Biste. Would you describe what you mean by joint origin 
and destination study? You mean that is as far out as you projected 
people going and coming ? 

Mr. Hoover. The area in the blue, which is the outer area of our 
future plan, is that in which carefully detailed expansion of estimates 
of trips was made. 

The red line was that in which the questions were made to citizens 
at their homes, to ascertain their travel habits, and from which the 
1955 base of trips was established by this joint group from the three 
highway departments. 

Senator Braie. Thank you. 

Mr. Hoover. This material was given to us and we appreciated very 
greatly getting it because it cost, I believe, some $265,000 to conduct 
that study, and had we been required to do it, we would have had to 
spend an additional year to get it, and it would not have been as good 
as the one they have given to us. 

There was in addition in the 1955 study a 1948 study that was based 
on the same area, which gave a most reasonable base for our traffic 
engineers to ascertain factors relating to the number of trips that 
people take per day for the various reasons that they take them, and 
the area in which they took those trips. 

We added to the origin and destination study material from a study 
on the commuting travel on bus and railroad operations which served 

areas outside of the district in order to provide the full information for 
our people. This study produced a very small amount of movement— 
I should say some 2 percent of the people moving in and out of Wash- 
ington use those kinds of services. They are not an important ele- 
ment, but we wanted to be certain it was covered. 

In addition to that, we made contact with the airport operators 
and the railroad people to obtain any other information that might 
be applicable to this study, as to volumes of people moving in and out 
and so forth. 

I point out that there were, in the area of the 1955 study, 62 of these 
districts. Those were broken down into even smaller districts, to get 
a homogenous characteristic of each to apply these to. We expanded 
that 68 more districts inside of the blue area, with some few outside 
of that, to be certain that the whole metropolitan area was covered 


in conformance with the findings of the planners when they placed 
their people. 
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Our traffic engineers, using planning district statistics for future 
years of population, employment, labor force, income levels, dwelling 
units and retail sales, as supplied by the planners, and applying those 
factors as they were found from the 1955 survey, projected the traffic 
for 1965 and 1980. This work was done during 1957 in the first case. 

The first projection, although it was ¢ onsidered suitable for the pur- 
pose of locations of major thoroughfares and other carriers, was 
judged by the engineer to be not suffic ‘iently accurate for the refined 
analysis. Asa result, he went back and reestimated the whole of it. 
Those estimates are about complete and are being checked and we 
expect to receive them next week. 

In connection with this, I wish to point out that there is relatively 
little experience in the field of future traffic projection, and it is quite 
necessary to use expert judgment, supported by any available informa- 
tion to obtain a result that would be satisfactory. 

We were most fortunate to have the advice of the Bureau of Public 
Roads and some other organizations who work in this field in pro- 
jecting that. 

Our engineering consultant used certain advanced procedures which 
required a considerable amount of research. The expert advisory 
mae alk the staff are quite satisfied that the results of the effort are 
the best that could be obtained and are quite adequate for this trans- 
portation study. 

In addition to its usefulness here, this information should be useful 
to highway engineers and others who have the detailed problem of 
refined planning in the future. 


The results will be contained in a technical report that is due from 
{hese engineers. 
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Now, we have a group of illustrations of travel patterns. These are 
known as desire lines. This is for 1955 as they were found, 1965, and 
1980. The first of these simply shows the relationship of the major 
desire for travel to the center area of the city, which we take as that 
area inside of the proposed inner loop. The 1955 picture is there. 
This is the 1965 picture, and this is the 1980 picture. 

You will see that the density of travel to the center of this city is 
not expected to decrease. It will increase and approximately we ex- 
pect about 25 to 30 percent increase in our preliminary approaches to it. 
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These next three illustrations are the travel patterns other than to 
the center, major patterns of desire in the metropolitan area. You 
will note from those what the travel pattern will become even here in 
the areas away from the center. 
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Mr. Hypr. Mr. Hoover, right there—I do not know whether, in your 
phase of this, you are prepared to discuss this, but that is one of the 
things I was try ing to get some light on from Mr. Watt this morning. 
Is it thought by the planning experts that we should plan to take care 
of this projection as it appears on these maps now, or should we plan 
to change the direction of that ? 

Mr. Hoover. Well, this study was made on the basis of what we 
considered most likely to happen here. It is partly based, and my 
discussion with Mr. Watt indicates that their projections until 1965 
are based on existing known situations—that you have sewer and 
water in certain areas in which those would be the most likely to 
advance. 

Our understanding of the remainder of it in this preliminary plan- 
ning is that they would put down their people in the manner which 
best fitted the use of the land and best balanced as a future city. 

I think that I should say this about anything that we do in this 
country. We operate on a democratic basis, and planners can only 
advise, give you a structure that will guide you and you can hedge 
that about by zoning controls and other activities that government 
has. You cannot do the same as the Swedish people do who build 
the thing totally as government and say this will be this and that will 
be that. But this plan of population distribution and traffic move- 
ment is based on what we have found in the judgment of our con- 
sultants to be the most likely pattern here. 

Representative Hype. We can make certain decisions in our plan- 
ning. For example, we can say whether or not we have a building 
downtown here that has 2,000 people in it or 3,000 people and it needs 
new facilities. Shall we put the new facilities at the present location 
downtown or shall they go outside ? 

Mr. Hoover. You are speaking of Government ? 

Representative Hypr. Yes, and the same with industrial develop- 
ment. Of course at the present time we can do that with zoning. 

Mr. Hoover. That is right. 

I believe that the only way you could control it, is through zoning, 
or nuisance laws. But the Government, of course, can say where it 
will put the people. The studies that were made indicated from every 
source that was covered that they would be in the places they have 
put them. There would be different people—I mean by that there 
might not be the same organization of government in that place, but 
there would be other Government people there. 

My own feeling about it is that government is an organization 
which needs close correlation. I ‘eople must see one another. And 
I believe it will always remain a major center operation. It will not 
be, as was proposed several years ago—it will not be carried into 
wide places, because of the need of personal communication. 

Representative Hyper. Well, the reason I keep pressing this and 
apparently laboring that point is that here we are a committee of 
Congress, and we have some control over where a building might be, 
and I was just wondering whether out of this study we are going 
to be able to get anything upon which to base any recommenda- 
tions—that is, any jomananndaiben we might want to make to the 
Government on that particular question. 
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Mr, Hoover. Well, you will find from the location of the people as 
they put them, as to ‘their jobs, that you may have a very heavy cen- 
tering requirement for service here, service to the center, that may 
make you want to change that. You have that ability to do that. 
There are other factors that will guide you perhaps the other way. 
And my own personal opinion is that you will tend to stay toward 
the center. 

Representative Hyper. ‘Thank you. 

Senator Biste. Mr. Hoover, for my benefit, would you decipher the 
traflic scale ? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. 

Mr. Kerr. This widest line, at this point, about a quarter of an 
inch, represents 100,000 person-trips in any average weekday. 

Senator Bisie. Will you explain that to me further? It represents 
what? 

Mr. Kerrn. Yes, sir. The circles with numbers in them you see here 
are the centers of the 65 districts we referred to over here. 

Senator Brsite. What is the black ? 

Mr. Kerrm. The width of the line here indicates the number of trips 
between any two survey districts. 

Senator Brsie. I understand that, but if you just repeat what you 
said last, about that heavy black represented how many trips 4 

Mr. Kerru. The wider the line, the more the trips. And looking 
at the scale here, that represents—a line of this width represents 
100,000 persons moving between any 2 points. 

Senator Breve. On any one day. 

Mr. Kerru. On any one average weekday; yes, sir. We do not go 
into the weekends. 

Mr. Hoover. Any one 24-hour day. 

Senator Bratz. Moving between those 2 points—50,000 each way ? 

Mr. Kerrn. Both, yes. 

Mr. Hoover. So you see, in that you can begin to see a great demand 
for additional requirements. 

Senator Binir. I would certainly say that is correct—50,000 people 
each way. 

Mr. Hoover. Well, these are all types of trips, and some of them 


are combined from other places, I think. But they show from those 
points. 


Senator Brste. Thank you. 

Mr. Hoover. The number of daily trips to be dealt with in the future 
seems rather startling at the first glance but when you take into con- 
sideration the expected growth of population in this area, they are 
quite logical. Earlier projections of population here made back in 
1952 indicated an area population of some 2.2 million in about 1970 or 
1975. We have come very close to that right now. 

So with a future population of an expected 3 million plus, an in- 
crease in daily trips from about 3,200,000 currently to 5,200,000 is not 
out. of order. It is 62 percent in trips for about a 50 percent increase 
in population. 

Senator Brste. How many trips are they making daily here? 

Mr. Hoover. About 3,200,000 a day, for a population of 1,870,000, 
which was the 1955 base which we were working from. 
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Senator Bite. You arrived at that figure how? Is that by actual 
count ! 

Mr. Hoover. This was the actual count made from the origin and 
destination study, which was conducted somewhat similarly to a mar- 
ket survey, in which you pick a sample of homes to be interviewed in 
each area. In this study I believe they used 5 percent in the dense 
areas and 10 percent in the wider areas and expanded those to get 
the picture. But it is a very well-tried system and we are quite con- 
fident that 3,200,000 person trips are made here in vehicles of one 
kind or another for an average 24-hour day. 

Senator Bretze. That is irrespective of distance ? 

Mr. Hoover. That is right. They are in the metropolitan area. 

Senator Brete. If my wife goes to the grocery store 5 times a day, 
as a usually does, she is chalked up with 5 trips, even though it is a 
mile. 

Mr. Hoover. That is right. 

Senator Brete. Thank you. 

Mr. McLaveutrn. Those are all vehicle trips. 

Mr. Hoover. These are personal trips made in vehicles I am talk- 
ing about here. 

Senator Bratz. All my wife’s trips are in a vehicle. 

Mr. Hoover. Well, we do not take walking trips in this. We would 
have taken them if we were making the survey from the start, but for 
a highway study, they do not need to consider that. 

You can divide that by 114 or 2 to get the vehicle trips if you 
want to. 
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1955 PERSON TRIPS BY PUBLIC TRANSIT 


Le TO AND FROM SECTOR ZERO 


SSOCIATE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN TRANSPORTATION STUDY 








Now, would you turn to the next sheet ? 

We went a little further in analyzing the 1955 travel to point out 
a characteristic between public transportation as it exists now and 
automobile traffic. This first chart shows the pattern of the major 
trips taken by public transportation—streetcars and buses—in this 
area in 1955. 
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This next picture shows the remainder of the trips which were taken 
in automobiles. Now, as transit men we know that travel selection 
between one type of transportation and another is grounded to a 
considerable extent on the length of time involved. The first chart 
for transit showed that almost no trips here were beyond 4 miles, and 
that all the remainder had to use automobiles, effectively all the re- 
mainder. ‘There is a small amount of suburban transit here. The 
reason for that is that buses operating in public ways cannot operate 
at an average speed of more than 10 or 11 milesan hour. And people 
tend not to want to travel longer than a half hour. 
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An automobile under the same conditions in the same city, with 
existing streets, will do about 20 miles an hour. Thus the outer re- 
gion of this area can be satisfied with automobiles only under the 
present circumstances. 

Now, the purpose, of course, of this, was to get the foundation for 
studying ways and means of satisfying ‘this demand. 

There are some who believe we can satisfy the future demand of a 
city of 3,200,000 or thereabouts, which is going to be spread mostly in 
the outer regions, with a primary system of expressw ays which would 
be devoted primarily to the use of ouneunatina supplemented only 
by local transit as it exists today, on some such basis. 

There are some who believe we can do this best by combining the 
expressways with express bus operation, operating in their own way, 
in order that they will not interfere with other traffic nor be inter- 
fered with by it, thus keeping high speed, which is the fundamental 
necessary to attract people to another service. 

There is a third group that believe that the densities are great 
enough and the attractiveness of multiple unit rapid transit operating 
on its own ways, combined with an expressway system, would be the 
solution. 

In approaching this, we believe that the best answer would be 
gotten if we study these three ways basically. 

In coopel ration with the planning groups and the highway groups 
of the 3 districts, we first tested the highway plans of the highway 
engineers as they have projected them as far as they are able to at 
this time, which is probably a 10-year. period—8 to 10 years—their 
programs. We tested that, but it was not a complete system. We put 
this traffic on there on the basis that it would be free- flowing. The 
result was so fantastic that we never showed it to any but some of the 
highway people because the demands for lanes were so great as com- 
pared to that set of plans that we did not think it made any sense. 

So we brought them together again and asked them to fill out with 
those plans, to continue laying out a plan as they saw it among them 
that would be a complete system of expressways for the city. And 
this is shown on this exhibit here (exhibits 15 and 16). 
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Senator Brete. Are all the blues expressways ? 

Mr. Hoover. The blues are expressways. These were expressways 
upon which they had basic agreement as to probable location. You 
will see some hatched expressways in the north in which are there 
has been no final agreement on location. 

Senator Brete. The blue ones are the ones on which there is an 
agreement on location. 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brste. Now, what is an expressway ? 

Mr. Hoover. An expressway is a separated highway with limited 
access upon which vehicles can move with free ease, and which does 
not have access at the curves. 

Senator Breie. I understand generally. But is this 2 or 3 or 4 
lanes / 

Mr. Hoover. Practically they may be up to eight lanes. Beyond 
that point, the widths get beyond—I believe the engineers, civil engi- 
neers, consider beyond an eight-lane highway is inefficient. 

Senator Biste. You mean four lanes on each side ¢ 

Mr. Hoover. Four lanes on each side. That has been their position 
and it makes a lot of sense. We were studying this to ascertain what 
would be the demand, what would be the requirement, how many 
lanes of highway would be required if we were to serve with this alone, 
our purpose being to elevate that and to assist the highway engineers 
in making an elevation of their long-term plans. 

Senator Brere. Well, when you say an expressway, then, you are 
referring to eight lanes ¢ 

Mr. Hoover. It m: iy be 2, it may be 8. It depends upon the 
demand on them. There are many four-lane expressways. Shirley is 
an expressway. That is four lanes. But there are over the country 
a number of expressways being built that are up to eight lanes. 

Senator Brete. In this projection here, you have no fixed standards. 

Mr. Hoover. No. Inthe ultimate, as they come down, they will show 
that an eight-lane highway is the maximum they use, and we will come 
to some findings here in a moment. 

This is the basic highway system we used to assign traffic to on the 
basis that this city could be operated with automobiles, with nothing 
but a supplementary local transit. 

Senator Brste. This is based on a 1980 projection. 

Mr. Hoover. That is 1980. Weare working on the 1980 projections. 
We have the 1965 which we will come back to as we have established 
the maximum. We will come back to 1965 to establish our staging on 
this. 
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Now, this is the same system as was laid out by the traffic engineers 
for the purpose of assigning traffic. The blue numbers that are “placed 
on here show the demand for lanes that would be necessary to satisfy 
the traffic that has been projected here. You will note in the north and 
northeast, the north particularly, coming down from Silver Spring, 
as we come in, there would be a requirement from 22 to 26 lanes of 
expressway traffic to satisfy the demand of 1980, if you would do 
it only by automobile. 

Senator Bratz. How would you get that many lanes? 

Mr. Hoover. You can’t—unless you would make a number of roads. 
Now, if ultimately you were to do that, you might put—well, 26— 
three 8-line roads you would have to scatter through that community. 
These are not finished estimates. There will be some modifications as 
they go along. 

I brought these today to demonstrate how this thing works. We are 
not sure that they have the proper amount of traffic on the intervening 
thoroughfares that are not expressways, the existing streets that run in 
as radials. They are checking that now, and we expect there will be 
some reduction in this number of lanes. 

However, it gives you a pretty fair picture as a beginning of what 

you could expect, 
* One of the things that developed in this part of the study was the 
obvious need for additional circumferential roads. As you know, we 
have a finished plan for an inner loop here, around the center of the 
city. But as this traffic develops, it becomes obvious that there is 
a need for an intermediate loop in order to t: ke the pressure off this. 

This particular city, because of its great concentration in the center, 
and its being a gateway to Virginia in this lower region, has both 
that traffic which pertains to the center, and that which w vants to bypass 
it. And in the earlier studies of this, with a lower amount of traffic, 
based on 2,200,000 people, that did not become quite as obvious as it has 
now. We think it points to the urgency of intermediate loops to re- 
lieve and to balance the city. 

Senator Brsite. How does an intermediate loop take off the pres- 
sure of that artery where you have the 22-26? 

Mr. Hoover. It does not, not that one. That is a radial. It does 
not in that area. It does in the area below there. In this area it be- 
comes critical. They have not put all the numbers in here by any 
means. But it relieves the area inside of that loop. I do not think 
anything did relieve that particular situation. As you know, Wash- 
ington is growing to the north and northeast. 

Senator Breve. I am surprised that it is growing so much more 
to the north and northeast than it apparently is growing in the other 
directions. 

Why do you not have that same reflected density down into 
Virginia? 

Mr. Hoover. That is a characteristic of American cities. They al- 
most invariably seem to grow to the north, the northeast, and north- 
west. 


Senator Brere. But I mean actually though, isn’t there a tremen- 
dous growth down in Virginia ? 
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Mr. Hoover. The growth is in the ring. But we find not as much 
demand, because there is more of V’ irginia traffic that stays in Virginia 
because of the river crossings. 

Less draws to the center than from Maryland, because of the geo- 
graphical crossings. 

Senator Brete. That is most interesting. 

Mr. Hoover. Also, of course, if you could do what Congressman 
Hyde was talking about, you could put the people where it would be 
most logical to put them, you would begin to fill the city into the 
south—the Oxon Hill area, I think it is -alled, which is probably the 
closest good development. area anywhere around, and yet it does not 
develop. There are certain economic reasons and others. But it is a 
noticeable thing that most cities in the United States go to the north 
and northeast. 

Somebody told me it was because of the prevailing winds. Well, 
it has a lot of sense because prevailing winds carry away the smoke 
and so on. 

Senator Breve. Also brings in the snow and ice, does it not? 

Mr. Hoover. In the northern cities; yes. 

Now, this is the first part of this. The approach to obtaining the 
relief that may be gotten through combining proper transit service 
with highways is the next phase. 

It is now under study. And there they are paralleling in many 

cases—either paralleling these proposed expressways or railroads or 

major highways or major streets with rapid transit or express bus, 
and assigning the traffic that would normally go to that, under the 
circumstances as they understand it. 

Senator Brste. Before you develop that, may I ask another ques- 
tion. As I understand, the inner loop is pretty well laid out; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

Senator Biste. Now, you have that intermediate loop. Now, has 
that actually been laid out by the engineers? 

Mr. Hoover. No, sir. This is all in advance of engineers. This 
gives you an outline of gross requirements. I believe that they have 
looked at the possibilities of some intermediate facility there. I think 
that Fort Drive is about the area in which that would fall. But the 
findings we have indicate that for the drive as such, as I have seen it— 
it is what we would call a carriage road. I mean it is a fine automo- 
bile road—but would not properly be used for that. 

Senator Binxe. Is that same observation true for the outer loop? 

Mr. Hoover. No; I believe a good deal of that land has been set 
aside for rights-of-way for that. 

Mr. McLavenutt. Could I s say, Mr. Chairman, I believe 90 or 95 
percent of the land has been acquired for the Fort Drive for the inter- 
mediate loop. However, I think originally it was intended as a sort 
of park drive, whereas it may turn out to be a heavier sort of drive 
with little spurs off to the parks. 

Senator Bratz. That would make an interesting problem at the 
proper time, shouldn’t it? 

Mr. McLaveuurn. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Hoover. You understand in this we are endeavoring to point 
out the basic needs. There would have to be a great deal “of refine- 
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ment, and there would be all of the matters (of should this be a park- 
way which was limited to automobiles, or should it be an interstate 
road which carries all, or what should it be) which are not necessary 
to what we are doing. 

Senator Brete. Very well. Thank you. 

Mr. Hoover. Our next move—and they have some preliminary laid 
out plans for routes which I will not show here, because they are not 
solid. But they have these routes laid out in coordination with this 
express highway system, and will assign the traffic to the combined ar- 
rangement to show the relief that could be gotten by that means. 
After they have satisfied themselves as to the amount of traffic that 
will be on any of these transit lines, they will evaluate the cost of 
building them, either as express bus routes or as multiple unit separated 
way routes which may be on rubber tires, 4 la Paris, or maybe on 
rail, or could be on monorail if such were found to be engineeringly 
wise, and so forth. But they will make their choice of that at that 
time and we will evaluate it both ways. And evaluation will be made 
on several bases. One of them will be, of course, the capital costs in- 
volved, another will be rights-of-way, another will be attractiveness of 
the relative units, another will be the operating costs, as Mr. Hyde 
pointed out. 

Senator Brstr. Is there an estimate of cost of these respective ways 
or freeways or streets / 

Mr. Hoover. In the first assignment of this, our consulting engineer 
made a very gross estimate using his experience in some other express- 
way systems that they had built, and he stated that for the number of 
lanes that were shown, and the number of miles, which is some 300 
miles after they had taken out what was not necessary, he had a gross 
figure of some $3,150,000,000. That was a back-of-the-hand estimate. 

Senator Bist. I know the figure that has been furnished to me, and 
I was wondering if that represents a “guesstimate” of reproducing the 
lanes and expressway requirements shown on that map. 

Mr. Hoover. It is a “guesstimate” of that. In connection with all 
of these assignment studies, we are always working with the motor 
vehicle parking agency of the District of ( ‘olumbia to ascertain the 
costs for parking under different circumstances. 

You can appreciate that if you could reduce the number of auto- 
mobiles that were required to come to the center of the city by at- 
tracting a large number of the all-day workers to a transit system, 
that you could reduce the parking requirements treme ndously. So we 
have tied in with the rest of our work that phase, with those people 
helping us. 

Represent: ative Hypr. May I ask this question. Do you think we 
will be able to determine from your study, or will your ‘study recom- 
mend whether or not we should increase parking facilities or decrease 
them and hence try to force them on to rapid transit facilities ? 

Mr. Hoover. I am a man of peace, Congressman Hyde 

Representative Hypr. Somebody is going to have to make that de- 
cision. 

Mr. Hoover. I don’t believe in force. You can attract them one way 
or another. If you have a high-class, attractive transit system— 

Mr. Hype. I will amend that by using the word “attract.” 
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Mr. Hoover. If you do that, you will reduce the requirement. We 
will try to tell you what the amount would be that would be required. 
And our recommendations will contain what they think should be 
done. 

Mr. Hype. They will contain recommendations of what you think 
should be done with respect to increasing or decreasing parking facili- 
ties, for example, in the downtown area. 

Mr. Hoover. It will be in the same form. I can’t tell you exactly 
how these people are going to answer in the end. 

Mr. Hype. What I am trying to do is get at specifics here, whether 
we should decentralize or not—I am trying to find out the answers to 
these things. That is the purpose of the study, it seems to me. 

Mr. Hoover. That is right. And I hope that we will be able to an- 
swer in one way or another, either directly or indirectly, so that you 
will know which way to go when we finish this. 

Mr. Hype. Well, if it is directly we will have an easier job. If it is 
indirectly, our routes to the solution will be more devious. 

Mr. Hoover. We may not be so wise to be able to give those answers 
directly and specifically, and we may only create a turmoil with those 
who differ. 

Mr. Hyper. Who is going to be the wise person who comes up with 
these answers / 

Mr. Hoover. I think we have to do them together. That is one of 
the reasons we have worked so hard to coordinate the efforts of all the 
organizations in the area. The highway people, public utility area, 
legislators from the States, transit people—so that we sort of carry 
an education program with it. So when the answer comes down it 
will be one which is reasonably well-known, and one which many 
people will agree with. 

Mr. Hype. Come down from where? 

Mr. Hoover. From where we started—I mean in carrying the an- 
swers through. 

Senator Bratz. Do we get the answer to this particular question by 
September 15 ? 

Mr. Hype. Yes; we will say in here how much parking you will re- 
quire in the center of the city for the plan we propose. 

Senator Brete. And you will say that in your final report on Sep- 
tember 15 ? 

Mr. Hype. And how much we think it will cost. 

Senator Bratz. Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Hype. I hope so. 

Mr. Hoover. We expect the transportation engineers to finish this 
combination system and bring down their answers with estimates at 
the end of June. 

Now, every phase of this study has had a careful scrutiny of the rep- 
resentative of the Institute of Public Administration, which is Dr. 
Gulick’s organization. This consultant is charged with the respon- 
sibility of studying the organizational, managerial, and fiscal problems 
involved in the transportation study as they may apply to a regional 
operation. They will advise the Commission and Council concerning 
their conclusions as to the best form of organization necessary for 
financing, building, and operating future transportation facilities in 
the metropolitan area. They will study and outline and recommend 
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the form of legislation required to implement action to carry out the 
recommendations resulting from the survey. Also, they will odit the 
report—they are editing the reports as they come to them and coordi- 
nating the final result. As Mr. Bartholomew stated this morning, we 
expect to send this in to the President in early fall. And I think he 
said specifically September 15? 

Senator Brste. That is correct; he said no later than September 15. 

Mr. Hoover. The final report will contain a Washington metro- 
politan transportation plan, showing the proposed location of future 
highway networks with a coordinated mass transportation system. 
The highway plans will show the approximate locations, the lane 
requirements, and the kind of road proposed. The transit plans will 
be more specific and will show the location of the routes, the nature 
of the structure, and the transit equipment which is proposed for each 
route. Station sites with bonne facilities will be located and esti- 
mated parking requirements for the central area will be outlined. 

Estimated costs for these systems, together with the costs for alter- 
nate schemes, will be contained in the report. Other forms of trans- 
portation considered in the report, whether or not these are finally pro- 
posed, will be discussed. And the reasons for not being adopted 
will be given. 

An approximate staging program, based on the population and 
other requirements of the community will be set forth for the general 
guidance of the responsible officials. 

The report will contain an analysis of the economic characteristics 
of the metropolitan area, with general and basic programs for financ- 
ing the necessary facilities. The kind of area organization believed 
necessary to provide such facilities, together with legislation to bring 
about the desired results, will be proposed. 

It may contain a résumé of our first report which is under discus- 
sion here today, which has to do with transit regulation in this district. 

The land use plan and the traffic studies necessary as a foundation 
for the transportation study also will be presented. These phases 
of the report will contain information which should be helpful in the 
guidance of other groups responsible for the future development of 
the area. Each part of the general report will be supported by tech- 
nical reports prepared by the consulting group responsible for that 
phase of the work, and will be available to people who wish to use 
them. 

Senator Binte. Thank you very much, Mr. Hoover. I think that is 
a very comprehensive report, and I commend you for it. 

Mr. Hyde, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Hype. Just to help me a little bit more if you can, Mr. 
Hoover—Mr. Bartholomew said, for example, we must know whether 
or not individual automobile transportation can take over the full 

burden of transportation of a large metropolitan area such as Wash- 
ington. This report, I gather from what you said, will come up with 
some conclusions on that ? 

Mr. Hoover. I would say so. From the very study itself, what I 
am showing you there, it becomes almost self-evident. First we will 
point out that you cannot logic ally put in a 24-lane highway, nor can 
you probably, within your financial ability, in the use ‘of land, afford 
to chop out great lanes through the city to build such facilities. 
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Mr. Hype. And these other points that he raises I assume will be 
either cleared up, or cleared up to the full extent you feel you can. 
That is, for example, what traditional forms of mass transportation, 
such as streetcar, motorbuses, should be retained ? 

Mr. Hoover. Well, we had done some work, as you know, in the 
early phase of this, concerning those with the District of Columbia 
Public Utility Commission in elation to their new franchises—very 
little, in the beginning of this. But the conclusion generally reached 
is this—that you will no longer have streetcars to any extent when 
you get into the major phase of this, and that buses are so flexible that 
the routings can be changed to fit the requirements of any major 
system you | might use. Therefore, it would be folly to endeavor to de- 

tail the routings of those for some years away. So we have not spent 

too much time on that phase of it. We have gotten a good deal of 
help from the D. C. Transit System staff in the way of statistics and 
discussion and so forth—not as much as I would like, but as much as 
we had the chance to do. 

Mr. Hype. Thank you. 

Senator Brete. Mr. Gutheim. 

Mr. Guruerm. No, sir. 

Senator Brste. Thank you very much, Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. McLaventn. Mr. Chairman, could we put Mr. Alper on? 

Senator Brete. Yes. I want to give him all the time he needs. 
Would you indicate about 30 minutes? Would it take you longer 
than that ? 

Mr. Avrer. It may take 5 or 10 minutes longer than 30. 

Senator Brsrz. We won’t cut you short at all. I think we will try 
to conclude with you as the witness today. 

Mr. McLaventr. This is Jerome M. Alper, attorney practicing 
here, who organized and wrote the report Transit Regulations for 
the Metropolitan Area of Washington, D. C. He has done a great 
deal of work in the drafting of legislation relating to that report. He 
was the first consultant on the big study, and this report of his was 
forwarded as an interim report to the President in December 1955, 
and copies were supplied to the Congress as well at that time. 

Now, I might mention that that report had been called for, I be- 
lieve, prine ipally by Congressman Hyde to indicate the advance of 
the work in relation to the appropriation. I remember we got $200,- 
000 the first year and $200,000 the second year. And I think that re- 
port had to—— 

Mr. Hype. To be in by the first of the year. I had the fond hope 
that at that time we might be able to go forward with some legisla- 
tion on the subject much ‘quicker than apparently we have been able to. 

Mr. McLaveuturn. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Alper has done considerable 
drafting in relation to this matter. He contemplated the draft of the 
interstate compact that was passed in Virginia and has been drafting 
ever since, I think, in the hopes that the Congress may be able to pass 
legislation, enabling legislation, with respect to it. 

Senator Brete. Very happy to have you with us. You are work- 
ing from a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Axper. Yes, sir. 


Senator Brie. Do you have extra copies? 
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Mr. Aurer. I distributed 20 copies to the clerk this morning. 
Senator Brsxe. I think we have them here. 
Would you just proceed, please. 


STATEMENT OF JEROME M. ALPER 


Mr. Atrer. Mr. Chairman, and Congressman Hyde, it is a pleasure 
and very gratifying to me to appear before this important and in- 
teresting joint committee. Through this committee the Congress has 
interested itself in one of the most important and complex of our do- 
mestic problems—the adaptation of our metropolitan urban centers 
to the pattern of American living in the mid-20th century. 

The interest of the National Legislature in the metropolitan affairs 
of the Nation’s Capital dramatizes the importance of the metropolitan 
problem and by example may influence State legislatures and city 
councils over the country to make similar studies in their own local 
areas. In addition, the work of this joint committee and its able and 
conscientious staff will make some definite contributions to the sub- 
stantive aspects of the metropolitan problems. 

As you gentlemen of the committee may know, I had the privilege 
of assisting the Honorable Dewitt S. Hyde, my Congressman and 
your vice chairman, in the planning and conceptual stages of this 
joint committee. It is, therefore, doubly pleasurable for me to be here 
today. 

My statement will deal primarily with the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Area Transit Regulation Compact and I shall undertake to sup- 
plement rather than duplicate the fine statements on this subject 
which have already been presented by the Honorable Edward §S. 
Northrop, Maryland State senator, and the Honorable Charles R. 
Fenwick, Virginia State senator. 

This compact provides for the regulation of privately owned and 
operated transit facilities on a metropolitan areawide basis and for 
the improvement of traffic conditions affecting the movement of 
transit. This regulation would be effectuated through the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Commission, a common instrumentality of 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Virginia, and the 
State of Maryland, created by this compact. 

The regulation of this commission would be in substitution for the 
regulation in the metropolitan area of the Public Utilities Commission 
of the District of Columbia, the State Corporation Commission of Vir- 
ginia, the Public Service Commission of Maryland, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the United States. Improvement of traffic 
conditions is the function of the advisory traffic and highway board. 

This compact, then, is designed to deal with transit problems in 
their present form. The compact, however, is a flexible and adaptable 
tool of government, and this compact could be expanded by amend- 
ment to provide for State and local initiative and responsibility, with 
Federal assistance and cooperation, for the development and imple- 
mentation of the recommendations of the mass transit survey study 
and eventually for the ownership and operation of the transportation 
system which will evolve from the present studies, if such appears 
necessary or desirable. 
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Although legal and political writers have suggested for a number 
of years the compact as a means of utility regulation where the service 
area and service problems involve more than one jurisdiction but are 
regional rather than national in character, the compact under dis- 
cussion is unique in that it is the first of its kind to be negotiated and 
presented for legislative approval. 

The presence of two States and the Federal Government in the 
metropolitan area makes the compact device particularly handy too 
in this metropolitan area and affords a proper accommodation of the 
national interest in mass transit service in the metropolitan area with 
the rights and resjonsibilities of the District and the States involved. 
In this respect the compact seeks to follow along the lines blueprinted 
in President Eisenhower’s veto message of H. R. 2236 of the 83d 
Congress. 

Before turning to a discussion of the specific compact provisions, 
it would be well to develop briefly the facts relating to transit service 
in the metropolitan area. The proposed compact is based on a report 
prepared by me for the National Capital Planning Commission and 
National Capital Regional Planning Council, as part of the mass tran- 
sit survey, on transit regulation for the metropolitan area of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

I understand copies of that report were made available to the 
committee and are part of your official record. I will not offer a copy 
at this time. 

Senator Brexe. It has been offered and will be part of the record. 

Mr. Avper. With respect to the organization of regulation in the 
metropolitan area, it may be stated that four utility regulatory com- 
missions are exercising jurisdiction, each within its own sphere. 

Intrastate traffic in Virginia and Maryland are subject to the juris- 
diction of the State Corporation Commission and Public Service 
Commission, respectively. Intra-District traffic is subject to regu- 
lation by the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission has jurisdiction over traffic 
moving between the political jurisdictions. 

The ICC, however, is not exercising complete jurisdiction over inter- 
state traffic in the metropolitan area. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has exempted the motor carrier operations of D. C. Transit 
between Maryland and the District of Columbia under the commercial 
zone exemption of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The remaining streetcar service between Maryland and the District 
of Columbia is also exempted from the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under section 1 (22) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act as a street, suburban, or interurban railroad system of 
transportation. 

The interstate service between Virginia and the District is regulated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. That service does not come 
within the commercial zone exemption of the Motor Carrier Act, 
primarily because the carriers involved do not hold operating rights 
over the portion of their routes in the District of Columbia. 

That Commission, the ICC, however, has not exercised jurisdiction 
over the continuation of the journey of an interstate Virginia pass- 
enger in the District of Columbia over the facilities of D. C. Transit, 
except with respect to commuter travel between points in the District 
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of Columbia and the Pentagon. In this instance a joint fare is pre- 
scribed which is lower than the separate combined fares of the carriers. 

In the immediately following discussion of service, routes and rates, 
1954 figures are used. The figures are adequate for illustrative pur- 
poses. 

There are 14 separate and priv: oy owned companies rendering 
transit service in the metropolitan area. Only five companies operate 
over routes, the major portion of whic h lie inside of the metropolitan 
area. These five companies handle all but a negligible portion of the 
passenger traffic. The companies are D.C. Transit System, Alexandria 
Barcroft & Washington Transit Co. (A. B. & W.), Washington, Vir- 
ginia & Maryland Coach Co., Inc., (W. V. & M.), W. M. A. Transit 
Co., and Suburban Transit Co. 

From data prepared by the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia, it appears that in 1954 the total of revenue 
passengers carried by the 5 local operating companies aggregated 
approximately 198,000,000. Of this total passenger movement ap- 
proximately 157,000,000 represented revenue passengers within the 
District of Columbia, aproximately 27,000,000 in Virginia, and ap- 
proxim: ately 13,000,000 in Maryland. 

These figures represent the revenue passengers tr ansported by the 
carriers operating in each jurisdiction, but do not constitute a break- 
down between intrastate and interstate traffic. This information 
apparently is not available. 

Except for the passengers carried by Suburban Transit Co. (1,200,- 
000 a year estimated) and W. M. A. (approximately 4,000,000), the 
figures for the District of Columbia and the Maryland counties repre- 
sent the revenue passengers of Capital Transit Co. (the predecessor 
of D. C. Transit System). The Virginia revenue passengers were di- 
vided approximately 16,500,000 to A. B. & W. and 10,500,000 to 
W.V.& M. 

Senator Brste. May I ask at that point why a 1954 figure is used ? 

Mr. Aver. That figure is used because my report was produced in 
1955, and I have not “for the purpose of this presentation gone back 
to get additional figures. 

Senator Breir. Would they be substantially the same? 

Mr. Avrrr. i think for illustrative purposes they would be. I don’t 
think the magnitude of these figures would change substantially. 
These 1954 figures will apply to some things I am going to say with 
respect to who is operating and where they are operating and fares, 
and I don’t think they change in sufficient magnitude to be worthless. 
I think they are good for illustration. 

Senator Brate. Thank you. 

Mr. Arer. D. C. Transit is operating under an exclusive franchise 
granted by Congress, and, except for very small intra-District opera- 
tion by W. M. A. in the Southeast section of the city, serves the entire 
District of Columbia. The D. C. Transit System also renders the 
principal service in the Maryland counties. Suburban Transit Co., 
which serves the area around Silver Spring and Bethesda, is princi- 
pally a Maryland intrastate carrier, but also operates three interstate 
routes between points in Montgomery County and 15th and K Streets 
NW., in the city of W ashington. 
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Primary interstate service between Maryland and the District of 
Columbia is rendered by D. C. Transit. Except for specific express 
service at rush hours on certain routes, the movement of passengers by 
bus between points in Maryland and the District of Columbia by D.C. 
Transit involves a change of vehicles at the State line. The express 
service is rendered by a single vehicle. 

W. M. A. Transit Co. operates interstate through Southeast Wash- 
ington to points in and beyond Prince Georges County, Md. It also 
provides intrastate service over its routes in both Maryland and the 
District. W.M. A. also operates one route wholly in the District and 
free transfer privileges between this intra- District service and D. C. 
Transit routes are extended by the two companies. 

Service in the Virginia portions of the metropolitan area and be- 
tween Virginia and the District of Columbia is rendered primarily 
by A. B. & W. and W. V. & M. Although there is some overlapping 
of service areas between these two companies, generally speaking 
A. B. & W. serves the southern portion of the Virginia area, which 
includes Alexandria and portions of Arlington County, and W. Y. 
& M. serves a portion of Arlington County and Fairfax County. 

On intrastate Virginia service, transfers are available at five desig- 
nated points between these two carriers upon the payment of an addi- 
tional 5-cent fare. There are no transfer privileges available between 
these carriers on any interstate movement and, with the single excep- 
tion of travel between the Government installations in nearby Vir- 
ginia and points in the District of Columbia beyond the terminal of 
the Virginia carriers in Washington, there are no transfer privileges 
between these carriers and D. C. Transit. 

Each of the five carriers has its own fare structure. 

The fares of Capital Transit are uniform throughout the District 
of Columbia. The fares of D. C. Transit will be substantially similar. 
I know there is an application to change the fares now, but the fares 
are substantially the same now. 

Fares are payable by cash, tokens, or a combination of pass and 
cash. The cash fare is 20 cents, 5 tokens are available for 95 cents (19 
cents each), and a weekly permit is also available costing 90 cents, plus 
10 cents per ride. There is a special school fare of 10 for 75 cents. 
There are extensive free transfer privileges between the various Capi- 

tal Transit routes. 

The fare structure of Capital Transit in Maryland is on a zone basis 
with 4 zones of approximately 114 miles in length, and the zone rates 
are 12 cents for the first zone, and 8 cents for the second zone, and 7 
cents for each of the other 2 zones. 

Both the intrastate and interstate fares of A. B. & W. and W. V. & 
M. are on a zone basis. For intrastate rates, both carriers have a 15- 
cent minimum fare with a 5-cent zone fare differential. The maximum 
intrastate rate on W. V. & M. is 35 cents, and on A. B. & W., 45 cents. 
Each carrier also has a minimum interstate fare of 20 cents with a 5- 
cent zone fare differential. 

The maximum interstate fare on W. V. & M. is 40 cents, and the 
maximum interstate fare on A. B. & W. is 55 cents. Each carrier has 
a special fare for service between the Government installations in 
nearby Virginia and points in the District of Columbia. That fare 
is 20 cents each, or 16 cents for a ticket. For commuter travel between 
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oints in the District the terminal of the carriers and the Government 
installations there is a special interline fare between such carriers and 
Capital Transit Co. of 28 cents payable in tickets only. Except for this 
service, all A. B. & W. fares, both intrastate and interstate, are pay- 
able in cash only. On W. V. '& M., tokens may be used for both intra- 
state and interstate serv ice and are purchasable at the rate of 4 for 
75 cents, and each token is the equivalent of 20 cents each. As stated 
above, there are transfer privileges between A. B. & W. and W. V. & 
M. on purely intrastate traffic at limited transfer points on the pay- 
ment of an additional 6-cent fare. 

So much for the statistics, and I am glad we are through that part, 
but it is necessary to have that in order to understand the magnitude 
and the nature of the problem we are dealing with. 

It is apparent from these facts that the pattern of service and 
structure of rates in the metropolitan area have developed on a com- 
pany-and-limited-service-area basis. Regulation Linited eat it is to jur- 
isdictional compartments has deprived any agency of power to orient 
the pattern of service and rates to a communitywide basis. 

The transit problem has been the subject of rather intensive study 
in recent years and bills have been introduced in each Congress since 
the 82d providing for areawide regulation. It has been the universal 
conclusion of these studies that one of the needs of the area is for a 
coordinated transit system on an areawide basis. The centralization 
of regulatory authority in a single agency with jurisdiction coexten- 
sive with the metropolitan area is an essential step in bringing about 
amore satisfactory transit service. 

The representatives of the States of Maryland and Virginia and the 
District of Columbia have determined that a compact provides the 
best means of achieving unified areawide regulatory control. The 
regulation of transit in ‘urban centers is properly a function of State 
and local government and historically has been treated that way. 

A Federal interest: is present here, not by virtue of the function 
ef transit regulation, but because the seat of the Federal Government 
is located in a Federal territory which is the center of the metropolitan 
area. 

The Federal Government, therefore, shares the interest of the 
States and the District of Columbia in providing a satisfactory transit 
system for the metropolitan area. This Federal interest, however, may 
be adequately protec ted through the joint action by the States and 
the District of Columbia, as proposed i in the compact, as distinguished 
from the present segmented jurisdiction. 

In form, the compact legislation has two parts—Title I: General 
Compact Provisions, and Title IT: Compact Regulatory Provisions. 
Under Title I there is created the W ashington Metropolitan Area 
Transit District which embraces the District of Columbia, and the 
Virginia counties of Arlington and Fairfax, and the Maryland 
counties of Montgomery and Prince Geor ges, and the political sub- 
divisions of such counties. The W ashington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission is created as a common instrumentality of the 
District of ¢ ‘olumbia, the Commonwealth of Vi irginia, and the State 
of Maryland, and is given jurisdiction coextensive with the metro- 
politan district. for the. regulation and improvement of transit and the 
alleviation of traffic congestion on a coordinated basis, without re- 
gard to political boundaries within the metropolitan district. 
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Senator Fenwick has already mentioned the composition of the 
Commission, the financing of its activities, and the function and pur- 
poses of the Traffic and Highw ay Board. There is set forth below a 
an Ee y of the other provisions of Title I: 

Action by the Commission shall be by a majority, but, in order 
to pete the separate interests of the signatories, it is further pro- 
vided that any order entered by the Commission relating to or which 
affect operations that are solely intrastate or solely in the District of 
Columbia shall not be effective unless the commissioner from the signa- 
tory affected concurs therein. 

The compact expressly reserves to the signatories and the politi- 
cal subdivisions thereof all powers of taxation with respect to the 
property, income, purchases or other activities of any person or com- 
pany subject to the company. 

. In order to utilize the personnel of the utility commission of the 
signatories, the compact provides that the Commission may request a 
State agency to make available its personnel and the expenses allocable 
to a signatory furnishing such personnel shall be reduced to reflect 
eee ibution in kind. 

Title I also provides for the amendment of the compact without 
i prior consent or approval of Congress, subject to the right of 
Congress to disapprove of such amendment within 1 year. No amend- 
ment shall be effective unless adopted by each of the signatories. 

Any signatory may withdraw from the compact upon 1 year’s 
written notice and such withdrawal shall cause a termination of the 
compact. 

6. Upon the termination of the compact, in order to provide for an 
orderly transition, the preexisting jurisdiction shall revert to the signa- 
tories and the Federal Government, as their interests may appear. 
The compact contains a usual separability of provisions clause. 

Mr. Hyper. I don’t quite understand this first one: 

Any order entered by the Commission relating to or which affects operation on 
solely intrastate or solely in the District of Columbia shall not be effective unless 
the Commissioner from the signatory affected concurs therein. 

Now, as I understand the compact, it doesn’t regulate any purely 
intrastate line, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Aurer. Yes, it does. It will regulate purely intrastate lines in 
the District of Columbia and in Maryland. It will regulate everything 
except the intrastate traffic in Virginia. 

Mr. Hype. Well, then let us get to Virginia. It does not regulate 
intrastate traffic in Virginia ? 

Mr. Avrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Hype. Now, what would be considered solely intrastate? I 
don’t understand the effect of that. For instance, if they make a 
change in rate that affects only the rate within Virginia, then it must 
have—it won't be effective unless a Commissioner from that State 
agrees to it, is that the idea? 

Mr. Avper. Virginia is a bad example, because the orders couldn’t 
be issued relating to Virginia, Virginia intrastate, because it is not 
under the compact. But take the District of Columbia as a good 
example. You have a lot of your lines, most of the city is intrastate 
lines. Suppose a rate is proposed by this Compact Commission, say an 
increase or a decrease in a rate for travel only in the District of 
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Columbia. The change in that rate would require the affirmative vote 
of the Commissioner “trom the District of Columbia. The same way 
in Maryland. 

Now, you do have a problem when you try to find out what matters 
solely affect intrastate commerce, because we say we are a community, 
a single community in several areas. And this no doubt may well be 
one of the problems that come up in the administration of the statute, 
determining what is solely intrastate commerce, or solely affects the 
jurisdiction. But the principle—I think I have explained the prin- 
ciple. 

Does that answer you ! 

Mr. Hype. Yes, thank you. 

Mr. Axper. Title IT of the compact provides the regulatory law 
which is to be administered by the Commission. This law is a rather 
normal transit regulatory statute, and a conscientious effort was made 
in drafting to harmonize the new law with the four separate regula- 
tory sté tutes which it re places. The regulatory provisions have been 
studied by representatives of the utility commissions of each of the 
signatories, and conferences have been held and agreement reached, 
as reflected in the compact provisions. 

The compact deals principally with mass transit, but also regulates 
the interstate rates for taxicab service within the area, which presently 
are unregulated, and empowers the Commission to prescribe regula- 
tions governing insurance for the protection of the public on taxicabs 
engaged in interstate service. 

The act applies both to the transportation of persons for hire be- 
tween any points in the metropolitan area and to the persons engaged 
in rendering or performing such service. Tr ansportation by railroad 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Commission, transportation by 
water, transportation performed in the course of an operation over a 
regular route, the major portion of which is outside of the area, trans- 
portation solely of schoolchildren and transportation by the Federal 
Government and the signatories are expressly exempted. 

Jurisdiction over sightseeing service is not granted to the Commis- 
sion, and the existing regulation of such activities is unaffected. 
Transportation solely within the Commonwealth of Virginia and 
the persons engaged in such transportation are not subject to the 
compact, Senator Fenwick has already advised the committees with 
respect to this problem. 

Senator Brste. That was because of a constitutional amendment. Is 
that the point there ¢ 

Mr. Aurrr. Yes; that is right. That is the essential point. It gets 
kind of complicated when you get to the details, but that is the essen- 
tial point. 

Mr. Hype. On the insurance question, do you envision any conflict 
there if Congress passes a law making certain insurance requirements 
on cabs going in and out of the District of Columbia, and then the 
Compact Commission makes some different regulation on that? What 
is that situation about preemption ? 

Mr. Atrer. That was discussed at some length with the members of 
the Utilities Commission when we were drafting this bill. It was 
the feeling of that group that that didn’t present a problem because 
they would abide by the law, the State laws—that they would not 
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contravene these statutes. If the District of Columbia—I know we 
have under consideration amendment of the law here, but I don’t 
think that is necessarily the answer. There is a legal question of 
whether, if there was an applicable law dealing with insurance— 
whether this Compact Commission, operating under this authority— 
whether it would have to follow that law or whether this law would 
be superior. It is generally considered that the compact-law pro- 
visions are superior to other laws of the State. 

Mr. Hype. But this is a Federal law ? 

Mr. Auper. Yes. It was suggested earlier today, when that ques- 
tion was asked—it was suggested that the Federal Government may 
consider it desirable to remove the jurisdiction—if it passed such a 
law affecting insurance between the jurisdictions—to remove it when 
this Compact Commission was enacted. That is one point. 

I think another possibility, and perhaps a better one, may be that 
the consent legislation of Congress could provide that the compact 
is consented to and approved subject to this condition, that any laws 
affecting the minimal amount of insurance to be carried by taxicabs 
between States would be endorsed by the compact. This can be done, 
and I do not think such an amendment would require sending it back 
to the States. In other words, you can say the Federal Government 
will step out of the area, or the Federal Government can say with re- 
spect to the interstate phase, “We will condition the compact upon 
carrying this point out.” 

Mr. Hype. Thank you. 

Mr. Avper. It is not considered that the purely Virginia intrastate 
traffic accounts for more than 5 percent of the area traffic. 

Under section 20 (b) of title II, the Virginia commission is re- 
quired to refer to the Compact Commission for its recommendations, 
which shall be advisory only, all matters with respect to exempted 
traffic. Coordination of the policies relating to the smal] Virginia 
intrastate traffic with the policies of the Compact Commission may be 
achieved through this device. 

The Compact Commission is given jurisdiction over the following 
matters: 

1. Routes and services. 

2. Fares. 

3. Through routes and joint fares. 

4. Issuance of securities. 

5. Consolidations, mergers, and acquisition of control. 

6. Insurance coverage for mass transit service and interstate 
taxicab service. 

7. Interstate rates for taxicab service within the metropolitan 
area. 

The Commission is given the necessary administrative powers to 
perform its functions. Among such powers is the power to promul- 
gate rules and regulations to carry out the provisions of the act, the 
power to hold and conduct hearings and to prescribe rules of proce- 
dure, to receive complaints and to make investigations, and to pre- 
scribe the accounts, records, and reports required to be maintained and 
filed, including specific authority with respect to depreciation re- 
serves and depreciation charges. 
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Paragraph (a) (4) of No. 6, title IT, is a statement of legislative 
policy similar to the statement of legislative policy contained in the 
congressional franchise granted to D, C. Transit System to the effect 
that, in accordance with standards and rules prescribed by the Com- 
mission, carriers should be afforded the opportunity of earning such a 
return as to make the carriers attractive investment to private in- 
yestors. This provision was inserted in the compact not out of any 
conviction with respect to its merits, but in order to place all the car- 
riers subject to the act in a relatively uniform regulatory context. 

The enforcement and review provisions contained in paragraph 17 
and paragraph 18 of title II are worthy of separate mention. Both 
of these functions are lodged solely with the Federal judiciary. Re- 
view of an order of the Commission may be had by any party to a 
proceeding aggrieved by such order in the Courts of Appeals of the 
United States for the Fourth Circuit and for the District of Colum- 
bia Circuit. 

The metropolitan area lies in these cireuits. Under paragraph 18 
of title IT, the Commission may bring an action in the United States 
district court in any of the several districts specified to prevent a 
violation or to compel compliance with the provisions of the act and 
the rules, regulations and orders of the Commission issued thereunder. 
In view of the fact that two States and a Federal territory are in- 
volved, it was necessary to use the Federal courts only in order to 
minimize the danger of conflicting and irreconcilable judicial de- 
cisions which could completely frustrate the administration of the 
compact provisions. 

In order to provide for orderly transition from the old to the new 
regulation, paragraph 21 of title II provides that all orders, rules 
and regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the util- 
ity commissions of the signatories shall remain in effect unless and 
until otherwise provided by the Commission. e 

Paragraph 23 provides that any judicial action commenced prior 
to the effective date of the compact by or against the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or the utility commissions of the signatories, shall 
not be affected by the enactment of the compact and such proceedings 
shall be prosecuted and determined in accordance with the law appli- 
cable at the time such proceeding was commenced. 

With respect to proceedings before the regulatory commissions 
which it would supersede, the Commission, however, is given discre- 
tion to assume jurisdiction over any such case and apply the compact 
provisions to such proceeding. 

Since the Federal Government has preempted regulation of the 
interstate transportation involved in the compact, the removal of the 
Federal jurisdiction from that area, as well as from jurisdiction over 
transportation in the District of Columbia, shall have to be removed 
before the compact can become legally effective. The compact in 
paragraph 20 provides for the suspension rather than the repeal of 
the relevant Federal law. Under an arrangement, an orderly 
transition to the preexisting regulation could be effected in the event 
of the termination of the compact. 

If the Congress desire the compact to become effective, it shall be 
he to enact appropriate legislation removing the specified Fed- 
eral laws. 
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The functions of the Commission are limited essentially to regula- 
tion of service rates and related matters. Paragraph 20 expressly ex- 
empts from suspension the laws of the signatories relating to inspec- 
tion of equipment and facilities, wages and hours of employees, i in- 
surance or similar security requirements, school fares, and free 
transportation for policemen and firemen. It is not contemplated 
that the operation of Federal laws dealing with the same subjects 
would be suspen‘ed. The compact, of course, does not interfere with 
the rights and duties of D. C. Transit System under its congressional 
franchise. 

In a similar vein, certificates of public convenience and necessity or 
permits issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission to any carrier 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Compact Commission shall only be 
suspended during the existence of this compact, but such suspension 
shall not affect the authority of such certificate or permit holders to 
transport special or chartered parties as now authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Article VIII of title I provides the mechanics for execution of the 
compact. This article provides that the compact. shall become effective 
90 days after its adoption by,the signatories and consent thereto by 
the Congress of the United States. The compact was enacted by the 
Virginia Legislature at the 1958 session and has been signed by the 
Governor of that State. 

The next general session of the Maryland Legislature will convene in 
the early part of 1959 and the compact is to be presented to the levisla- 
ture at that time. The approval of Virginia has crystallized the form 
of the compact and, except for minor variations, must be adopted by 
Maryland and the District of Columbia and consented to by the Con- 
gress in substantially the same form. Only relatively minor changes 
may be made by the Congress or the other signatories without requir- 
ing reenactment by Virginia. 

Senator Brats. Right at that point, who determines whether these 
changes are relatively minor ? 

Mr. Avrer. Senator, there is no answer to that, no clear answer. 
[ suppose one way you determine it is perh: ips some carrier, say D.C. 
Transit, who did not like an order of the Commission, might challenge 
the validity of the Commission because it was not really a compact, 
that they had not adopted that—there was no contract between the 
States because they had not adopted substantially identical bills 

The whole law on this subject is in the process of development. We 
have not had a great deal of use for compacts, and this is one of the 
problems you have in dealing with this field. 

I would say that the procedure here to be followed ought to be 
one of bending over backward to make certain beyond any perad- 
venture of a doubt that you have a validly executed compact. And 
if there are- 

Senator Bree. I certainly agree with that observation. But those 
of us on the congressional level are charged with certain responsibility 
We study this compact, which has been enacted by the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. We are charged with the responsibility of looking at 
the form of this compact that you are now talking about. 

What if we find some section we do not think is exactly right? I do 
not know if we will. 
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Mr. Avrer. If you find such a section, you cannot agree with, then 
I think two alternatives are presented. One alternative is that you 
want the compact changed, in which event it probably would have to 
be reenacted. The other alternative is that the Congress has the 
power to condition the compact. 

Now, there is not any law. I mean, this is one of the problems again 
that is new in this field. The question arises whether, if Congress 
conditions a compact, whether that constitutes a change in the com- 
pact. That is one reason why I set up this thing so that the District 
of Columbia would execute this on behalf of the Congress on this or 
preserve C narens conditioning power to the extent it could be used. 

Now, I am not by that—I am not trying to encourage the Congress 
to basically change the nature of this contract by an exercise of the 
congressional power, But I do think that is an area that could be 
fruitfully explored. 

I think if Congress would condition the compact before it had been 
enacted by anybody, you would have no problem. In other ae 
if the Congress acted first by consent in advance legislation until i 
knows what it is going to be. But if it did, then the States would have 
adopted a compact Ww ith the conditions on it. 

But here we have Virginia who has already enacted a compact, and 
conditions may present the question of whether or not this is the 
compact they have enacted. But the answer to that is that when 
Virginia adopted the compact, they presumed to know that the consent 
of Congress was required and that Congress could withhold its con- 
sent or give its consent with conditions. And, as I say, I do not know 
what the legal answer is. And we will probably have to—— 

Senator Biste. We may be unnecessarily borrowing trouble, and I 
merely am exploring the field. 

Mr. Arrer. I am “glad vou asked that, because I think that is a 
relevant thing, and I had it in mind, and that is one reason I had the 
District of Columbia set up here as a compacting power so Congress 
would have as much flexibility on conditions as could be preserved. 

Senator Brste. Very well. Thank you for your answer. 

Representative Hyper. On that point, assuming that the Congress 
would approve a compact which did not make any change in any spe- 
cific provision of the compact adopted by Virginia, except that inste: ad 
of not including all of this advisory board proposition that is in the 
compact. 

Could they then go ahead and operate, assuming that Maryland 
followed what Congress did? So you have Congress consenting to 
that type of a compact, and Maryl: ind adopting it. 

Virginia has not adopted it, but of course they have the advisory 
board provision in their compact. Could they go ahead then and 
operate without the advisory board ? 

Mr. Acper. I am afraid any answer I would give on that would not 
be worth the time it took me to give it really, because that gets down 
to whether such a condition affects the matter of substance. 

[ think some people probably would say it does not affect the matter 
of substance, because the traffic and the highway board is not very 
useful or an important appendage anyhow. 

They may say this is just a lot of words. From that standpoint you 
might say it does not affect them. But so far as I am personally con- 
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cerned, this compact was designed to regulate transit and to improve 
traffic conditions. 

I think both are integral parts of the bill. If that is so, then I think 
the amendment, the exercise of the congressional conditioning power 
to eliminate that would constitute a change in the compact. 

Iam not sure that a court would agree with me. 

Senator Biste. Right on that point, if that was the correct conclu- 
sion, isn’t it logical to assume that the answer would be that the 
suggested compact would go back to the Commonwealth of Virginia 
for approval, without the advisory board? 

Mr. Auper. That is correct. 

Senator Bratz. That would be the practical way to handle it under 
your conclusion. 

Mr. Avper. That is right. Your trouble is that you have got the 
legislatures of Maryland and Virginia which meet in the alternate 
years and it gives you the timing—it sort of strings out. That is one 
of the reasons why the Congressman is still w aiting for legislation, 
because they do not meet concurrently. 

Senator Bree. Well, we may just be borrowing trouble. 

Mr. Atprr. Following prec edents of Congress in the execution of 
compacts to which the District of Columbia is a party, particularly the 
Potomac River Basin compact, the compact has anticipated that Con- 
gress would direct the Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to execute the compact. If the Congress so desired, it 
could be the signatory on behalf of the District of C olumbia and such 
an alteration in the compact probably would not require reenactment 
by the other signatories. 

The execution of the compact on behalf of the District of Columbia 
must, therefore, await congressional action. In view of the fact that 
Virginia has already ado nted the compact and the compact will be 
before the Maryland Legislature in early 1959, consent by Congress 
is the key to the time when the compact can become effective. If Con- 
gress were to provide its consent to the compact at the current session, 
the compact could become effective in the spring of 1959. 

Legislative action by the Congress in addition to the requisite con- 
sent will be required to make the compact legally effective. The fol- 
lowing specific matters, which may be included in the consent legisla- 
tion, are required : 

1. If the compact is to be executed by the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, the Congress must authorize and direct 
such execution. 


2. Since the Federal Government, through the Interstate Commerce | 


Commission, is already exercising jurisdiction over the interstate 
phases of this problem, legislation will have to be enacted for remov- 
ing Federal jurisdiction from this field. The compact provides that 
this removal shall be by suspension of specified laws, rather than by 
repeal of such laws. 
> that connection I will depart from my text to say that the re- 
val of jurisdiction probably should be done by a section-by-section 
isis rather than by some wholesale sentence or two which says you 
remove the jurisdiction of the ICC, because the ICC administers sev- 
eral laws, and we do not propose to suspend some of them, such as 
the regulation of labor, wages and hours, condition of equipment, this 
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sort of thing, as I have just finished stating in my testimony. So I 
think you want to be very careful in going over the items of law to be 
suspended. And that statement holds true with respect to the District 
of Columbia, which I will cover in a minute. 

3. Congress will also have to enact similar legislation removing the 
jurisdiction of the District of Columbia Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. The compact contemplates that this removal will also be by 
suspension rather than by repeal. 

4, A legal question appears to be presented as to whether Congress 
should enact specific legislation empowering the Federal judiciary to 
exercise the enforcement and review functions assigned to it under the 
compact. If the compact itself is a law of the United States, the com- 
pact provisions themselves would constitute the necessity authoriza- 
tion. If, however, the compact is not a law of the United States in 
the full sense, then it would seem that specific congressional] enactment 
would be required. This question requires further research and 
analysis. 

Senator Brete. I certainly understand your point there. As I indi- 
cated to Senator Fenwick, this is one of the areas in which we are 
going to have to make further research and analysis. 

Mr. Aurer. I have been doing some work on it. For the purposes 
of this statement I did not want to take a position. But this point is 
equally applicable to the enactment of laws suspending the ICC in the 
District of Columbia jurisdiction, because, if this compact becomes a 
law of Congress, you have actually amended the ICC and the District 
of Columbia Public Utilities Commission by the enactment of these 
provisions. 

You have done it to the extent it is inconsistent with the earlier 
legislation. But I do not think that should relieve us of the respon- 
sibility of pinpointing what laws the ICC and the District of Colum- 
bia Public Utilities Commission want to get rid of. 

Now, in conclusion, I want to summarize here what I call the advan- 
tages of the compact. 

ndoubtedly the provision of an adequate transportation system 
for the metropolitan area will require much close cooperation between 
Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, and the Congress. As Sena- 
tor Fenwick has stated, the compact will enable these jurisdictions to 
develop confidence in and understanding of each other as they work 
closely together on the area’s transit problems. The compact provides 
the most suitable form of Government organization to bring about 
the necessary horizontal political integration. 

The regulation of transit is a function of local government. But in 
a multijurisdiction metropolitan area several local governments are 
concerned. In the absence of some political organization through 
which the several local governments can work jointly on the common 
problem, there is a vacuum which must be filled by Federal interven- 
tion. The compact provides the needed political organization for 
joint State action. 

The elimination of multiple regulation and the centralization of 
such regulation in a single agency is itself a desirable objective. Under 
a single agency administering a single legislative policy, much can be 
done to improve service through coordination of the services of exist- 
ing facilities and the orientation of such service toward an area-wide 
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basis. In practically all instances, interstate and intrastate passen- 
gers are carried in the same vehicle; that is, in this metropolitan area, 

This intermingling of classes of traffic in a mass transit system 
makes a mockery of the legal theory of separate interstate and intra- 
state regulation. Regulation by a compact commission would avoid 
all of the incongruities and the cumbersomeness of bilevel regulation, 

Senator Brere. I think I asked Senator Fenwick this morning 
whether there was any precedent or pattern for this type of compaet 
handling of transportation problems. I believe he said to his knowl- 
edge he did not know of any between States in the transportation 
field. Iam wonderi ing if you know anything about this. 

Mr. Axper. Yes, I heard that, Senator, and to the extent I un- 
derstand the problem, he is correct. The Delaware River compact—I 
forget the exact name of it—but it has a provision in there dealing 
with the construction and operation of a bridge across the river be- 
tween Philadelphia and Camden. There is some general language 
in that compact which authorizes that commission to regulate the 
rates, I believe it is, of the transit company which goes across that 
bridge from Philadelphia to Camden. But, so far as I know, that 
has never been really activated. I do not know whether they are 
regulating the rates or not, but you do not find anything in the litera- 
ture of the compact field which indicates that is much of an example. 

Senator Breie. Even if effective, that is far more limited than the 
proposal in this particular compact. 

Mr. Aurer. The river compacts which you are familiar with out in 
the West have done a great deal here, and actually you take the upper 
Colorado Basin compact, and that does set up a regulatory com- 
mission. It has the power to issue and enforce orders. Now, they 
are not. regulating transit, but they are regulating another very dif- 
ficult subject. 

A more interesting—not necessarily more interesting, but a later 
development on this is the waterfront compact of Michigan, New 
York and New Jersey, by which those States sought to bring under 
the control the bad labor conditions and racketeering on the water- 
front. And they have set up a commission there, by compact, which 
regulates the hiring of stevedores and longshoremen and that sort of 
thing, and it is really a regulatory commission. And legally and prac- 
tically there does not appear to be any reason why a compact com- 
mission can not permit administrative functions. Historically they 
were limited to single acts, like a boundary, but we have seen enough 
development in the last 20 or 30 years on the river compacts and other 
things to know that these compact commissions can effectively admin- 
ister joint problems. Now they have not gotten to transportation yet, 
but there does not seem to be any reason why it can not operate. 

The compact recognizes that privately operated transit needs more 
than judicial type regulation to render the best service to the com- 
munity. Under existing law, transit regulation is largely handled on 
a case-by-case basis. This method of regulation does not offer the 
kind of help transit needs from the Government. The compact seeks to 
provide this additional assistance through the traffic and highway 
board. The theory of that board is to bring together all the personnel 
of the local governments who are concerned w ith the use of streets and 
highways and planning as a single organization with a specific legisla- 
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tive mandate to exert their best efforts to create traffic and highway 
conditions which will facilitate the movement of transit. Only by 
substantially reducing travel time can it be expected that the public 
will make a maximum utilization of transit facilities. Until the day 
arrives, if it ever comes, when this area will have a specially designed 
transit system opel rating on private rights of way, our Government 
must be organized and or riented toward i improving the conditions under 
which transit operates. This is required in the public interest not only 
for good transit service, but in the most economic utilization of the 
costly street, highway and bridge facilities. 

One of the virtues of the compact as a governmental device is its 
extreme flexibility. The compact as now “presented deals with the 
regulatory phase of the transit problem. The compact, however, pro- 
vides an appropriate government mechanism for State initiative with 
Federal cooperation in handling all phases of the developing transit 
problem. 

By amendment, the functions of the compact can be expanded, if 
the States and the C ongress so desire, to handle the development of 
specific plans for the area’s transportation needs based on the mass 
transit survey report, to construct and finance such a transportation 
system, and if need be thereafter, to own and operate such a system. 

These important attributes justify and demand the enactment now 
of the transit compact. 

I think one brief word of clarification is required with respect to 
the expansion of the compact. 

Tam not saying that the Commissioners which will be set up to regu- 
late transit are the kind of personnel which have the training, the 
competence, or the interest or the time to do the development work, to 
pick up where the transit study leaves off. I do not want to leave that 
impression that I say these ultimate commissioners do this. I simply 
say that the compact, if desired, could be amended to bring in other 
agencies of the compact to do other things. 

I am sorry that I took so long but there was a large problem and I 
knew you wanted to get as many details as you could. 

Senator Brete. I think it is very thoroughly and comprehensively 
covered. I recognize you did not have adequate time to deal with the 
subject. I think it will be of immeasurable help to the committee as 
we try to put this problem together and make some progress. 

Representative Hype. I have no questions. I simply want to take 
advantage of this opportunity to again thank Mr. Alper for the fine 
work he has done in this field, and the great amount of assistance he 
has been to me in the past on this very important subject. He has 
done a splendid job. 

Mr. Avrer. It has been a pleasure. 

Senator Brste. I guess, Mr. McLaughlin, that completes the very 
able cast of characters, and I use the word i in the beneficient sense, to 
appear before us today, and they have given us a good look at this 
mass transportation study. You are to be complimented and the 
ones that appeared with you likewise are all to be complimented in 
giving us a real, careful, comprehensive look at this problem. 

Mr. McLaveutn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You realize that 
we have Dr. Gulick, who is outside the country at this time, but will 
be back within a few days. 
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Senator Brste. That is correct. We will be in recess until tomor- 
row at 10 o’clock when we hear some of the local organizations and 
individuals. 

I will say that we had originally scheduled Dr. Gulick for May 28, 
I am advised that that date apparently is not now convenient to him. 
He will probably not be prepared at that time. As a result, we are 
pointing towards June 10, rather than May 28, as the date on which 
he will appear before us. 

Mr. McLavenur. Thank you, sir. Now, because we have read 
right through these presentations, the members of the committee have 
not had such time as needed to ask questions of the people who have 
put on the show today. If the committee cares to question these 
gentlemen at any time, will you advise us ? 

Senator Brste. Yes, surely. I think I did cut Congressman Hyde 
off this morning on some questioning that I believe he anticipated 
making of Mr. Bartholomew. 

Possibly it has been covered by other witnesses. Other than that, 
I think we—at least I, personally have developed all my questions. 

Mr. McLavcuttn. In case any questions develop, you know where 
to find us. 

Senator Brete. With that, we will be in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(At 4:30 p. m. the committee recessed until 10 a. m., Friday, May 
23, 1958.) 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Jorxnt COMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
p-38, United States Capitol Building, Washington, D. C., Senator 
Alan Bible (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator Bible and Representative Hyde (vice chairman). 

Also present: Frederick Gutheim, staff director; Betty Kraus, sec- 
retary. 

Senator Bratz. The joint committee will come to order. 

Congressman Hyde will be detained somewhat this morning and I 
think we will start in his absence. He indicated that that met with 
his approval when we broke up yesterday afternoon. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. James Flanagan, of the D. C. 
Transit Co. 

Mr. Flanagan, I am sorry we didn’t get to you yesterday, but I 
think you understood we had a full day. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES FLANAGAN, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
COMPTROLLER, D. C. TRANSIT SYSTEM 


Mr. Fianacan. It satisfied me perfectly, Mr. Chairman, because I 
wanted to hear what Jerry Alper said in explanation of the bill which 
has come out of the Virginia Legislature. 

I want to confine my remarks this morning to that bill. 

I do not have a prepared statement because of the lateness of the 
hour when we got through. 

Senator Bree. Certainly. 

You might first identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Franacan. James H. Flanagan, vice president and comptroller 
of D. C. Transit System, Inc. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have it understood that 
I am not here today to protest against area regulation, but there are 
certain aspects of the bill which came out of the Virginia Legislature 
which disturbed me very greatly, and I am thankful to this committee 
for giving me a chance to unburden myself. 

My first and principal desire is that if we have new legislation we 
will get something better than what we have today. I think if it isn’t 
as good as what we have today then many of us have wasted our time 
and it should be better than the present setup. 
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In order to make my point clear, I would like to read a couple of 
brief sections of the legislation into the record. 

The first section would be the paragraph which reads : 

Whereas the regulation of transit on a coordinated basis throughout the area 
without regard to political and legal jurisdictional boundaries through the co- 
operation of the states of Maryland and Virginia and the District of Columbia, 
by and through a common agency, with the advice and assistance of all agencies 
of local government, whose activities affect the movement of persons and ve- 
hicles, is a proper and necessary step looking toward alleviation of transit and 
traffic problems in the metropolitan area. 

I think that is a very logical objective, but I also fear that the pos- 
sibilities of those objectives being obtained are nullified by langu: age 
which follows under title IT, article 12, (5) (b), which provides: 

No transportation or person otherwise shanks to this Act shall be exempt by 
reason of the fact that any part (not a major part as conditionally exempted 
by paragraph (a) (4) of this section) of the route between points in the metro- 
politan district, lies outside the metropolitan district, provided, however, that 
the provision of this title II shall not apply to transport: ition as specified in this 
section solely within the Commonwealth of Virginia and to the activities of per- 
sons engaged in such transportation, nor shall any provision of this title II be 
construed to infringe the exercise of any powers or the discharge of any duties 
conferred or imposed upon the State Corporation Commission of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia by the Virginia constitution. 

Please bear in mind, Mr. Chairman, that title II is the very heart 
of this bill. It provides for the regulation of rates, routes, exten- 
sions of service, everything import: int in the operation of the trans- 
portation system. 

Virginia effectively retains its complete control over the operations 
and personnel which are intrastate in character. 

‘af think it is an even bet that the Maryland State Legislature shall 

ish to retain similar control over intrastate oper ations in M: uryland. 

a have seen no indications so far that anyone has advocated that the 
District Government should retain control over its intrastate opera- 
tions. If such reservation should be made, you would of course have 
no comeback. 

In my opinion, you can have no compact when one of the signatories 
retains unto itse If special rights which are not enjoyed by the other 
signator ies. 

I don’t like to be critical of anything unless I have something to 
propose as an alternative, so my proposal, very briefly, is that Virginia 
State change the terms of this law and so word it that everybody can 
be put on the same footing. 

The next thought I have is with respect to the composition of the 
proposed metropolitan area compact commission. 

Senator Biste. Before you get to that, Mr. Flanagan, of course 
you recognize that Senator Fenwick, in his presentation yesterday, 
commented on the exception which you have just detailed. He said 
the reason for it was—I am quoting from him—the reason for this is 
that under the Virginia constitution regulation of all transportation 
completely intrastate is conferred by the Virginia constitution on the 
State corporation of that commonwealth and requires constitutional 
amendment to make change. 

This exception becomes of little importance when it is found that 
only a very minor amount of transportation in the Virginia area is 
wholly intrastate. 
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If my memory serves me well we had some testimony concerning 
the small percent: age of intrastate—— 

Mr. Gurnem. Five percent. 

Senator Bisie. So that was Senator Fenwick’s explanation of the 
reason for the exception because of the need for—let me reword that. 

The problem arose because of the difficulty in the amendment of the 
constitution of the Commonwealth of Virginia: 

Mr. Franacan. I heard Senator Fenwick make those statements, 
Mr. Chairman, and I can fully realize the difficulty in changing the 
constitution of a State. 

However, it doesn’t change my opinion. It may well be true that 
presently the intrastate business—as we all know there are sections in 
Virginia that are growing very rapidly, and I foresee where the intra- 
state business in Virginia might very well grow rapidly and that then 
you would have real problems. 

It all comes back to the basic fact that Virginia is reserving unto 
itself rights which are definitely not provided in that same compact 
for the District of Columbia or for M: iryland so far. 

Senator Bisxe. | understand the point, sir. 

Mr. FLaAnaGan. Yes, sir. 

Is that all you had on that point ? 

Senator Breie. Yes, on that point. 

You will pardon the interruption. 

Mr. Fianacan. The next subject I wanted to discuss briefly was 
the composition of the proposed metropolitan area compact commis- 
sion which provides, as I read it, that a member from each of the 
utility regulating bodies in the District of Columbia, Virginia, and 
Maryland shall « ‘comprise this new commission. 

{ agree that such officials certainly should be the best qualified to 
serve on the proposed commission and they would be if they were 
allowed to retain their seats and their original appointments long 
enough to get the seats warm. 

You may be surprised to learn, Mr. Chairman, that appointments 
to the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia have 
become polit ical in nature. 

[ have a suspicion that is so in Maryland also. 

I don’t know much about Virginia. 

Since I resigned from the Public Utilities Commission in February 
of 1953, there have been 5 new appointees, 2 of them presently serving. 
I know of three new appointments in Mar yl: und during the same time. 

Now that does not mean that you do not get good men. The two 
men presently serving the local commission, to my mind, are the best. 

But it does mean that if their party figures them to be good men, 
then the chances of their being retained in the office of C ommissioner 
of Public Utilities Commission become less as those men are advanced. 

Now I think a fatal mistake would be to have the commission which 
eventually would be run by its staff. I think if you are going to have 
commissions, responsibility should rest upon the shoulders of those 
commissioners and they should fulfill their duties. 

Senator Brerr. I think that is a good point. 

Mr. Franacan. Now my proposal with regard to that situation is 
this, that appointment should be made of competent civilians for a 
fixed term of office, to get away from that uncertainty as to how long 
you would have any one commissioner serving in a very important post. 
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Senator Bistz. Why wouldn’t you run into the same thing there 
even if you appointed independent civilians. Wouldn’t you have the 
same problem? How would you guarantee tenure there? 

Mr. Franacan. Well, I suggested a fixed term of office. Under the 
present plan the term of office of each appointee would run concur- 
rently with his term on the commission in which he serves in the State. 

Senator Brete. I recognize that, but then how long a term would 
you make of the independent CV ilian employee ? 

Mr. Fianaean. If this is going to be as important as everybody 
thinks it is, Senator, I think they should have a term of at least 5 years. 

Senator Brete. And how long a term does the Public Utility Com- 
misison have at this time, 3 years in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Fuanacan. Three years, yes. It is not long enough. 

Senator Brste. If that was made 5 years would that meet your 
objection ? 

Mr. Franacan. Unless that other possibility is present that the 
men are so good that they are appointed to judgeships and other im- 
portant offices and they don’t remain long on the Commission. 

Senator Bretr. Historically have they been promoted before the end 
of their term ? 

Mr. Firanacan. Oh, yes. 

Senator Brsix. In many instances? 

Mr. Franacan. Jack Smith recently was appointed to a judgeship. 
Commissioner McLaughlin moved up to the presidency of the Board 
of Commissioners. 

Senator Brete. At the end of his term or during his term? 

Mr. Franacan. Before his term was up. 

Senator Brats. I see. 

Mr. GurHem. May I—— 

Senator Brete. Yes. 

Mr. Gutuem. Mr. Flanagan, do you have any comment to make on 
the practice in the District of Columbia Government and any com- 
parable interstate regulatory commissions, in terms of the length of 
term, I mean, of course. 

Mr. Fianacan. I believe the term of the Commission of the District 
of Columbia is 5 years. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. Another compact agency, analogous to this only be- 

cause it isa compact agency, of course, is the Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac Basin, where the terms are for a period of 6 years. 

Mr. Franacan. Six years. That might make even more sense than 
5 years. 

‘Mr. Gutruem. The feeling there is that the infr equency of the meet- 
ings makes a short term very inappropriate because it takes so long 
to get the man oriented to the task. 

Mr. Franacan. Yes. I think I can assure vou, Mr. Gutheim, that 
this new commission would have plenty of problems on its mind and 
would have to meet very frequently. 

Mr. Guruem. Yes; [ appreciate thai. 

Mr. Franacan. It would be a very important commission. 

Senator Brete. Thank you, Mr. Flanagan. 

Mr. Fianacan. The next thought I had was with respect to the 
veto power which is contained in article 6 on page 4. 
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It reads: 


No action by the commission shall be of effect unless a majority of the mem- 
bers concur therein, provided that any order entered by the commission pursuant 
to the provisions of title II hereof, relating to or which affect operations on 
matters solely intrastate or solely within the District of Columbia, shall not 
be effective unless the commissioner from the signatory affected concurs therein. 
Two members of the commission shall constitute the quorum. 


Senator Bible, you had a colloquy with Jerry Alper, I believe yes- 
terday, with regard to this very article. 

Senator Braue. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Franacan. And I think you brought out very well that in- 
herently it is fraught with a great deal of possibility of arguments 
for ever and a day. I don’t have a very perspicacious suggestion 
with regard to that but it is very obvious that each individual] State 
would have the power of veto over almost every matter. 

With 3 of them, no matter what problems come up, it must affect 1 
of the 3 and if the signatory from that particular jurisdiction is not 
in accord then no action can ever be taken. 

We have all seen what Russia can do with its veto power in the 
United Nations, and here you have three who might very well feel 
like Russia does and then you just don’t have any working compact. 

What the answer is, I am sorry to say, I don’t know. 

But certainly I feel that Congress should not permit the intrastate 
operations of the District of Columbia to be prejudiced because of 
greater rights given to Virginia. 

As Jerry Alper explained, Virginia does not even come under that 
because it is excluded as to its intrastate operations under another sec- 
tion of the act. 

As to the rate of return, article 12 (4) (e), which is on page 7, pro- 
vides, and I will just read the last proviso: 

And further provided, That no persons subject to the Act may be required to 
extend any existing service or provide any additional service over additional 
routes within the metropolitan district unless the carrier is currently earning a 
reasonable return on its operations as a whole in performing transportation 
subject to this Act. 

There is no definition right there as to what a reasonable return 
should be. 

However, on page 10, article 12, 6 (a) (4)—yes; it is the third 
paragraph down, Senator. 

I will read it and explain that it is lifted, I believe, word for word 
from the corresponding provision in the franchise granted San Fran- 
cisco. 

It is hereby declared a matter of legislative policy that in order to assure 
the Washington metropolitan district of an adequate transportation system op- 
erating as private enterprise, the carriers therein, in accordance with standards 
and rules prescribed by the commission, should be afforded the opportunity of 
earning such return as to make the carriers attractive investments to private 
investors. As an instant thereto, the opportunity to return a return at least 6% 
percent net after all taxes properly chargeable to transportation operations, in- 
cluding but not limited to income taxes on gross operating revenues, shall not 
be considered unreasonable. 

My suggestion there is that those two sections should be brought 
into line. Otherwise I think we would be creating what I would like 
to term a lawyer’s paradise. 
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I have nothing against lawyers, but I don’t think it is necessary 
intentionally to create such opportunities for them, because I can see 
that where the commission might desire a company to extend its serv- 
ices When that company w ould then be making 4 percent, the commis- 
sion might well say that is a reasonable return; whereas the other sec- 

tion provides if you can, you can earn up to 61 4 percent and not ex- 
ceed the bounds of reasonableness. 

Senator Brsie. Your suggestion is that the 2 sections be clarified so 
there is no conflict between the 2 of them ? 

Mr. Fuanacan. Definitely ; yes, sir. 

Senator Brste. I understand. 

Mr. Fianacan. Before closing, I want to indicate that to my think- 
ing the effect of this bill upon the District of Columbia citizens will 
be material. It is obvious to me, at any rate, that the proposed legis- 
lation is aimed principally at the operations within the District of 
Columbia. 

Those are the operations which far outstrip operations conducted 
in the neighboring Virginia or the neighboring Maryland, and in that 
connection I want to drive home to the committee that the objectives 
of this bill cannot be achieved at existing costs. 

As sure as night follows day the result would be greatly increased 
cost of transportation to the rider of the District of C olumbia. 

Senator Bratz. Why would that be? 

Mr. Franacan. Because it contemplates extensions of service. 

Now, many people, Mr. Chairman, think that if you run a bus down 
the street you are going to attract patronage. Well, having in mind 
that all my remarks are based upon the experience I had as a member 
of a regulatory commission, and also now as a member of an operating 
company. 

Through the last 15 years I have seen the local company try all ap- 
proaches. A new dev elopment would be on the way. The company 
would render the service out there before the mud was dry, trying to 
attract people as they moved in. Sometimes that worked to a slight 
degree. Most times it failed. 

Then the company would try in the middle of the operation before 
people became accustomed to riding in their own automobiles. That 
wouldn’t work. 

Then we tried after the operation was completed to woo people away 
from group riding and their own automobiles, and so forth, and that 
wouldn’t work. 

So the demand may be spelled out by many, many citizens but when 
you furnish the service as they requested they just don’t use it. We 
have had just recently experiences in that regard. You run it just 
as people desire you should run it and try to give good service, and 
it is not there. 

Now every one of those extensions costs money. Presumably when 
you try to cover an area such as is contemplated by this bill, any com- 
pany which does not run an operation and is obliged to do so incurs 

additional expense. 

Every mile that you run incurs the operator’s wages and the mileage 
of the bus itself. So I cannot see anything but increased costs where 
you have compulsory extensions of service. 
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Senator Breie. Well, if you were trying to take care of this mass 
transportation problem in the metropolitan area, how would try to 
do it other than trying to do it through a compact? 

Mr. Fianacan. Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the only real con- 
clusive suggestion would be the ownership of all the facilities in one 
group of stockholders under one control. ; 

Senator Brste. Are you indicating there the D. C. Transit Co. or 
some comparable company would own not only the mass facilities 
within the District of Columbia but own it as branched out into Vir- 
ginia and north up into Maryland. 

Mr. Fuanacan. That would be the ideal solution. I am not offering 
to buy these other companies at the moment, Senator Bible, but where 
you have one control and one ownership obviously it is much easier 
to exercise jurisdiction over that one ownership. 

Here you have, and as I say I have a very great fear on this reserva- 
tion of the intrastate jurisdiction within the State of Virginia or 
Maryland or the District of Columbia. 

If you want a compact, you will have resistance and it is a very 
natural resistance from local companies if you suddenly infringe 
upon their rights to operate their own system and tell them to do 
otherwise. 

Senator Bisie. I think everyone recognizes that is inherent in this 
problem but I think it is also very fairly stated by both the Mary- 
land representatives that this at least was a step along the right direc- 
tion. 

And that the compact approach was the only approach that could 
be politically taken at least. 

Mr. FLAnaGAn. From the outset I have not objected to compact 
approach. I think it is very desirable, but I have this suspicion and 
I have a reason for this which I do not care to state on the record 
unless you want me to, but I have a suspicion that this legislation is 
being accepted by some on that very basis. It is better than nothing. 

Well, it is not better than nothing, Mr, Chairman, and unless it 
improves upon what we have got, it establishes nothing in the shape 
of present regulation than something which is deficient, and I have 
always felt that if you accept legislation in a feeling of, let me say, 
desperation, then you are very apt to get legislation that is deficient. 

Senator Bratz. But you have a feeling also, though, if I understand 
your testimony, that this is legislation which can definitely be im- 
proved in the areas which you have suggested. 

Mr. FranaGan. Oh, yes. 

Senator Brste. You have pointed out some deficiencies. Possibly 
those deficiencies can be corrected. Am I right? 

Mr. Fianacan. That is my purpose. I understood before the 
testimony that some folks are suggesting this bill be presented to 
Congress. 

Well, you know much better than I that it is much more difficult to 
amend something once it is presented to Congress than when it is in 
committee. 

Senator Bratz. We recognize that. 

Mr. FLuanacan. That isthe purpose of my remarks today. 

Senator Bree. I tried to make it clear—my position was yesterday 
that this is certainly going to receive careful study and expert opinion 
before we move forward. 
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Mr. Fuanacan. I think that is the best way to approach it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Other than that I have not attempted to make a legalistic analysis. 
IT am not a lawyer but I am just pointing out the things that hit me 
between the eyes as I read it. 

I just hope that I may have been of a little assistance to the com- 
mittee. 

Senator Brsie. Well, I am sure you have been, Mr. Flanagan, and 
I appreciate your appearance here this morning; and the suggestion 
that you make based upon your experience both in the regulatory field 
and in the actual transit operation is, I think, helpful to the committee 
and this is the sort of thing we are trying to get at. 

Mr. Furanacan. Thank you. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you very much. 

Mr. GurHermm. May [ask a few questions? 

Senator Brste. Yes. 

Mr. Gurnerm. Mr. Flanagan, the statement was made yesterday, 
I believe, by Commissioner McLaughlin that the bill you have been 
discussing has been in a state of evolution since 1954. 

The initial Alper report for the mass transportation survey was 
made in September 1955, and certainly the impression that has been 
given to us is of a gradual evolution over a substantial period of time. 

During that period of time have you been from the standpoint of 
your transit company, participating in the development of thinking 
about this legislation at all? 

Mr. Franacan. I cannot be too definite about that, Mr. Gutheim. 
I have a distinct recollection of having read or prepared a statement 
several years ago with regard to the overall aspects of the approach 
being taken. 

Mr. Gururem. Have you ever attended, for example, any of the 
meetings of this tripartite commission ? 

Mr. Firanacan. No, sir, I have never been invited. 

Mr. Guruerm. Do you know of any other transit companies that 
have been involved in the development of this legislation over this 
period of time ? 

Mr. Franacan. No, sir. I feel that we have all been waiting to 
see what finally emerges, and my advice has not been requested and I 
do not know if anybody in the company has been requested to partici- 
pate. 

Mr. GurHemm. But you feel that now that it assumes this more con- 
crete form that you are able to comment about it and to make specific 
suggestions for revision, amendments, things of that kind? 

Mr. Fianacan. I feel that comments when something is in progress 
are more confusing than anything else. I like to wait until somebody 
has fixed his mind upon an approach and then offer whatever com- 
ments I might have. 

Mr. Gurnerm. Well, the comments of the operating companies 
themselves, of course, will be of great value. I think that the question 
we have got to ask ourselves is, At what time can they be most appro- 
priately related to this general effort ? 

You were here for most of the testimony yesterday. 

Mr. Franacan. All day, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Guruemm. The presentation of the problem that was made there 
stressed the great multiplication of the number of trips in the subur- 
ban area itself, and the development of this moving back and forth 
between outlying centers of employment, retail trade, schools, things 
of that sort. 

The difficulty of trying to deal with the problem in what Mr. 
Hoover described as an auto-dominant community, and the very large 
expenditures of highway funds that would be involved, seemed to me 
a very forceful statement of the problems which this community must 
face in developing and improving its system of public transportation. 

Would you agree in general with the statement of the problem that 
is emerging from the mass transportation survey ! : 

Mr. Fianacan. I think we are faced long before 1980 with a prob- 
lem just about as serious as Mr. Bartholomew tried to outline. 

As Mr. Hyde said, however, all the experts come back to the same 
conclusions that there are too many automobiles and automobile traffic 
is not being regulated adequately. You should get more people on 
buses and street cars where you have them. That is not an answer, we 
all know that. 

One answer of course would be for municipal authorities to take the 
bull by the horn, and I can see easily that it may be necessary before 
too many years have gone by to furnish private automobiles with 
stickers indicating the urgency of the need of using their private auto- 
mobile, the way things are going today. 

It it not a happy solution but municipalities are very slow in cor- 
recting the situation so that mass vehicles can travel more rapidly. 
That is the answer right here in the District of Columbia. 

If we could improve the average speeds of our vehicles 3 or 4 miles 
an hour, we would get a lot of people back, but we cannot do it. 

Stop signs, red lights, automobiles, everything else impedes the 
progress of a vehicle that can take care of enough people to take 30 
or 40 vehicles off the road. 

Mr. Gurnem. Do you feel sufficient emphasis has been given thus 
far in our study of the regional transportation problem to the traffic 
aspects alone, the ones you are speaking of now, as opposed to long 
run developmental problems ? 

Mr. Franacan. Yes; certainly. <A lot of work and thought has 
gone into both this legislation and to the experience of the committees 
that have been appointed. 

I was disappointed in not getting a better indication as to the solu- 
tion to be offered to immediate problems, not the long range problems. 
We are up against it right now, the city and companies, Virginia, 
Maryland, and the District. 

Mr. Guruem. You referred to the desirability of a more unified 
ownership, of one company with one set of stockholders serving the 
entire metropolitan region instead of many companies as the case is 
today. 

And you implied that this might lead to better service in the sub- 
urban areas. 

My impression is that D. C. Transit now serves the majority of the 
Maryland area, at least there are not other companies out there to the 
same extent that there are in Virginia. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Franacan. Oh, that is absolutely correct, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Guruerm. Would you say that your experience in service of the 
Maryland part of the metropolitan area has justified the conclusion 
that a better type of service is provided there than in Virginia where 
you do not operate? 

Mr. Franacan. I would not make that comparison. I will say this. 
We are giving the best service in Maryland and only last month on the 
stand I ‘testified before the commissioners of the public service com- 
mission in Maryland that our company is actively engaged in making 
a study of all possible development of our service, whether the routes 
are precisely served by somebody else or not, and that was prompted 
by a mass of ladies and gentlemen protesting against existing service 
of the other company that serves that territory. 

We have not been invited by Maryland to do so yet but we expect to 
develop that service out there and to improve it. 

You see the D. C. Capital Transit was under what you might call a 
death sentence in recent years and the Maryland situation was cor- 
rected to some extent and I[ developed it and picked that up 

We had the same experience, Mr. Chairman, out there that I tried 
to describe. There are some lovely developments in nearby sections 
of Maryland. People all prefer to drive their automobiles rather than 
take our service. That we are trying to overcome. 

Mr, Guruerm. The opening of the Atomic Energy Building at 
Germantown in January resulted in immediate concentration of 
some 1,500 Federal employees there, who are now being served, to the 
extent that they receive any public transportation that could be called 
that at all, by a contract service arranged by AEC. 

Would that be a type of service that your company could well un- 
dertake? Was there any effort on your part to render that service, 
for example? 

Mr. FLanaGan. Yes, sir; we are involved in that contract service. 

Mr. GutrHem. You are a contractor? 

Mr. Fuanacan. Of the AEC. 

Mr. Gurnem. Could I ask one more question, Mr. Flanagan. Much 
has been said about the Virginia compact legislation as the first step, 
as something which once begun could be improved by succeeding 
legislation, as something that might even be the first step toward 
an operating agency as well as a regulatory agency. 

Have you any comment on the evolutionary ‘aspects of compact 
legislation in particular? 

“Mr. Franacan. Well, the first step that you take as a child, or after 
you have been an invalid for a while, you are apt to fall flat on your 
face, but you can always pick yourself up. 

I am not sure that possibility would be present in a compact ar- 
rangement, which, in effect, is no compact at all. If this legislation is 
greatly improved, I can see possibilities to making it corrective. 

Mr. Gurnem. In other words, your idea is that efforts should be 
made toward improving this legislation as it is enacted by the Federal 
Government, rather than adopting something and then attempting to 
improve it in the light of subsequent changes. 

Mr. Franacan. Definitely so; because there is an escape clause 
there that says any signatory that does not like this arrangement gives 
1 year’s notice that he does not and then you have a tremendous thing 
that can be upset within 12 months. 
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It has got to be good when it starts. 
Mr. GurHem. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Brsitz. Thank you very much for your testimony, Mr. 
Flanagan. 
Mr. Franacan. Thank you. 


Senator Brete. We next have the representative of the Federal City 
Council. 


Mr. Guruerm. Sir, I have a resolution of the Federal City Council 
that I would like to introduce, and because of its brevity and relevancy 
to the general question of regional authorities and other questions 


that will be presented here today, I think it might be well if it were 
read. 


Senator Breie. Very well. 
Mr. GuTuerm (res iding) ¢ 


Whereas the city of Washington and its metropolitan area face 
ing problems of growth affecting water supply, river pollution, transportation, 
highways, fiscal policy, and other activities basic to this area’s well-being: 

The social and economic future of the Nation’s Capital and its entire sur- 
rounding region depends upon effective solution of these problems, which can be 
achieved only on a regional basis; 

To date, solutions have been almost impossible due to the confusion, overlap- 
ping of authority, and lack of coordinated planning which has resulted from the 
activities of the seven or more governmental jurisdictions within this area: 

For too many years, efforts to resolve this confusion have been stymied by 
inaction and lack of recognition of the importance of an areawide approach; 

This approach can never be taken until there is established a workable, overall 
authority for dealing with metropolitan problems on a regional basis: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Federal City Council call upon members of the Joint 
Congressional Committee To Study Metropolitan Problems to give priority 
consideration to the need for creation of a single, regional authority for dealing 
with these problems, such authority to have power to originate plans; to approve, 
disapprove, or amend the plans of any local authority within its prescribed 
jurisdiction; and power to execute such plans to completion. 

Senator Brace. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Justement. 


rapidly mount- 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS JUSTEMENT, REPRESENTING 
THE WASHINGTON BUILDING CONGRESS, INC. 


Senator Binie. Mr. Justement, very glad to have you here. I see 
you have a prepared statement. 

Thank you. You may proceed, Mr. Justement. 

Mr. JusteMENT. I am appearing today in a double capacity because 
of the absence from the city of the chairman of the subcommittee on 
this subject of the Building Congress, Mr. Follin. 

Iam also chairman of the National Capital committee of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. That is not a local committee of the 
chapter but a national committee of the institute. I thought that I 
would like to read you only the first page of each of these two state- 
ments as a quick introduction of the subject, and then refer or speak 
extempor aneously about the subject matter. 

First, as to the Building Congress. 

Membership in the Ww ashington Building Congress comprises a 
broad cross section of all those concerned with the physical develop- 
ment of the Washington metropolitan area. This includes bankers 
and lending agencies, architects, planning consultants, general and 
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specialized contractors, suppliers of building materials and equip- 


ment required in the construction of buildings, highways, and all the 1 
utilities necessary to urban life, representatives of organized labor, and gre 
top officials from Federal and municipal construction agencies. rE 

Our members live in every part of the Washington metropolitan _ 


area. By and large, they use private automobiles for transacting their 


. J : pr 
business in the extended urban area, but they realize that adequate | 
and convenient public transportation is a necessity to the future de- » 
velopment of the Washington area and to the elimination of existing on 
traffic congestion. : 

For that reason they requested the opportunity to be represented at pr 
this hearing to give their opinions about some of the important phases ar 
of the transportation problem as they see it. pan 

Several months ago a special committee on regional planning of tic 
our City Planning Committee made an analysis of the mass trans- 
portation problem and recommended the formation of a transportation fo 
authority. This analysis was approved by the Board of Governors of ™ 
the Building Congress and has already been transmitted to the Joint 
Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems. 

We shall not repeat here all the conclusions and recommendations | fo 
made in that analysis. However, with your permission, we would | ge 
like to make it a part of our testimony here and part of the record. 19 

Senator Brste. That can be done without objection. | di 

Where are those recommendations ? wa 

Mr. Justement. That is in this special— in 

Senator Brste. That isin this bulletin here? | of 

Mr. Justement. That is in the bulletin. : ti 

Senator Brstz. Miss Reporter, you will find this I think then is re- | - 
ferred to on page 9. It appears to be about three pages long and it | fi 
will be incorporated in full in the record. pr 

(The bulletin referred to is as follows :) 

e- 

ExHIsiT 1 = 

Stupy ON REGIONAL PLANNING Is THIRD IN SERIES OF REPORTS PREPARED Se 

BY WBC PLANNING COMMITTEE i T 

in 

This report was prepared by a subcommittee of the WBC City of 
Planning & Zoning Committee composed of James W. Follin, chair- 

man, J. S. Bartlett, and Louis Justement. It has been approved by tl 

the full City Planning Committee and the WBC Board of Governors bi 

and submitted to the Bible Committee. 8¢ 

The viewpoint of the Washington Building Congress is based on three primary be 
assumptions: 

1. The national capital area must have effective planning if it is to maintain ni 
its high position among the representative capitals of the world. D 

2. Diagnosis of present ills has been undertaken repeatedly and compre- ® 
hensively and there is wide acceptance of the need for establishing a new pro- 
cedure for planning the orderly expansion of the entire metropolitan area. 

8. Some form of intergovernmental agency will be required, eventually, with 
authority to plan many phases of community growth but a more likely immediate w 
growth is that of creating a public Corporation or Authority to deal with trans- i Ir 
portation on a metropolitan area basis. The effective planning of transportation ' it 
could thus serve to create a framework for all other forms of planning. i Cc 

We shall discuss assumptions 1 and 2 very briefly as a prelude to proposing tl 
preliminary metropolitan organization that could lead to a desirable form of 0 
ntergovernmental agency referred to in our assumption 3 above. j u 
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WASHINGTON HAS LOST ITS POSITION OF LEADERSHIP 


In the early history of Washington, capable and farsighted planners laid the 
groundwork for a future city worthy of a great National Capital. Revival of 
/Enfant’s plan for Washington some 50 years ago saved the noble concept of a 
Central Mall. Rock Creek Park, with its 1,728 acres of incomparable beauty 
and facilities for recreation, was purchased by Federal funds 70 years ago and 
provides a community asset of incalculable value. 

Planning commissions in the District of Columbia and in adjoining counties 
have sought to keep abreast of requirements for the rapidly expanding needs. 
But the phenomenal growth of the Federal Government and the increasing pop- 
ulation have been far too rapid to be met by a multiplicity of separate endeavors. 

The excellent series of articles in recent issues of Fortune has dramatically 
presented the basic problems which cities face if they are to prevent decay and 
are to meet today’s challenges. In that series, Washington—the Nation’s Capi- 
tal—is not included among the country’s best-run cities. One of the major 
criteria used in selecting the eight best-run cities among those having a popula- 
tion of over 500,000 was effective planning. 

Unless drastic action is taken, a further deterioration of the planning process 
for the Washington metropolitan area will take place and it will soon be all but 
impossible for our National Capital to regain its rightful position of leadership. 


PRESENT MULTIPLE-APPROACH PLANNING CANNOT SUCCEED 


The Washington area’s present condition is not due to inattention to the needs 
for planning nor to the lack of knowledge of its ills. The very comprehensive 
series of articles carried in the Washington Star during October and November 
1957, reflects the tremendous amount of information which is available and the 
diversity of approaches which have been undertaken. 

The several major aspects of community planning have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed. A comprehensive study on transportation is scheduled to be completed 
in June of 1958. The most effective utilization of land and particularly the use 
of the Potomac as an adequate source of water supply, with its effect on recrea- 
tion and park facilities, have been the subject of comprehensive study for many 
years. One of the most significant of all activities now under way may be the 
pollution studies of the new Metropolitan Regional Conference which for the 
first time brings area government officials together to study their common 
problems. 

More recent, but rapidly gaining recognition as a basic essential to the healthy 
growth of the metropolitan area, is the importance of economic development 
and industrial planning. This aspect is pointed at the basic need for creating 
a more balanced economy and a broader tax base if the increasing community 
services required by our rapidly expanding populations are to be maintained. 
The broad problems of zoning, with particular emphasis on provision for light 
industry in the surrounding counties, will be extremely important in this field 
of economic and industrial development. 

Also involved in this aspect are urban renewal and redevolpment to prevent 
the further decay within the central city. Governmental agencies as well as 
business interests and civic organizations are striving to develop programs for 
solving the decay problem, but these efforts also have met many delays, and can 
be coordinated with other needs only through unified action. 

It is evident, therefore, that the major problems of the area have been recog- 
nized and have been studied for years, but these efforts have been so ham- 
pered by divided interests and divided authority, that it is unrealistic to expect 
a satisfactory solution based on such a diversified approach. 


THE POSITION OF THE BUILDING CONGRESS 


There seems to be a preponderance of opinion that an intergovernmental agency 
will ultimately be needed which will have the responsibility for coordinating 
major aspects of area planning and effectuation of plans for interrelated facil- 
ities. It is highly probable that legislation—and funds—will be needed from 
Congress and from the legislatures of Maryland and Virginia, before some of 
the metropolitan area problems are solved. It will be necessary also that rec- 
ommendations for such an agency be accepted and actively supported by the 
unified action of all interested parties in the region. 

However, pending development of the most suitable form of intergovernmental 
authority and of the required support by governmental and citizen organizations, 
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the Washington Building Congress recommends that a single-purpose regional 
agency be established initially with authority to plan and to put into effect a pro- 
gram concentrating on the development of just one of the regional needs. Such 
an authority would have as its general purposes: 

1. To provide, between municipalities and other jurisdictions in the metro- 
politan area, a mass transportation service which is at least as fast, as comfort- 
able, and as cheap to ride, as the private automobile. 

2. To so relate that service to the existing and proposed highway system as to 
permit optimum utilization of both private and mass transportation. 

3. To benefit and encourage orderly urbanization and economic expansion of 
the region. 

4. To build and operate such a service at the least cost consistent with the 
provision of effective total transportation. 

Transportation more than any other single subject is a basic consideration in 
practically all other major aspects of community development. Facilities for 
sewer and water are a determining factor in planning highways. Open areas and 
recreation facilities are dependent upon accessibility and traffic conditions. Eco- 
nomic development and the location of industrial sites with proper zoning 
restrictions are determined by available transportation. 

The reactions of prominent regional officials and citizens to the series of articles 
in the Sunday Star, as reported in the article of November 24, reflect this primary 
concern with transportation. A president of a county council although opposing 
delegation of powers to anyone, states that “Single purpose authorities, partic- 
ularly in respect to transportation, may prove desirable.” A member of the 
Regional Planning Council states that ‘““The only hope for a regional operating 
agency is in public works programs like transportation, with each jurisdiction 
having an equal voice in policy and administration.” The mayor of a city is 
quoted as saying: “I don’t think the jurisdictions are ready to delegate their 
powers to a regional form of government * * * (but) we might have a regional 
water authority or one to handle transportation, including surface and air travel.” 
If a single-purpose regional authority succeeds, many skeptical officials will be 
more favorably inclined to an over-all agency. ‘To seek to create the over-all 
agency in the first place will provoke extensive opposition and interminable delay. 

Concentration on transportation by other metropolitan areas indicates that this 
problem is generally accepted as most important. In Chicago, two rapid transit 
tracks are under construction in the median strip of the Congress Street Ex- 
pressway. The whole project, a 7%4-mile highway with eight lanes and rails, will 
cost about $100 million. In Cleveland a 13-mile rapid transit line, using tracks of 
the Nickel Plate Railway, is now complete at a cost of $30 million and a down- 
town subway loop costing $35 million is proposed. 

In the Philadelphia area, a rapid transit study was recently completed. It 
involves a rail system of 31.7 miles, generally along existing railroad rights-of- 
way. A 3-mile subway with a tube under the Delaware River would connect 
Philadelphia with Camden from which point 3 branches averaging about 9 miles 
each, would fan out to the east, southeast and south in New Jersey. The cost 
is estimated at $242 million and subsidy financing is proposed. 

The New York-New Jersey Metropolitan Rapid Transit Commission has re- 
cently proposed a $400 million rapid transit loop under the Hudson River to 
provide New Jersey commuters with direct access to the New York City subway 
system. 

On January 1, 1954, by act of the Ontario Legislature, the City of Toronto and 
12 adjacent municipalities were formed into a federation known as the Municipal- 
ity of Metropolitan Toronto. A section of this act provided for the appointment 
of the Toronto Transit Commission to take over and be responsible for all local 
transportation within the 240 square mile area. Toronto recently completed a 
4.6-mile rapid transit line, including a 3-mile subway, at a cost of $58 million, and 
14 miles of other lines are proposed at a cost of $161 million. Additional con- 
struction, however, is contingent on sharing of the cost by the municipalities. 

In January 1956, a commission established by the State Legislature of Cali- 
fornia received recommendations for a backbone network of rail rapid transit 
to cover the San Francisco Bay area. Detailed study was given to the first-stage 
system in the 6 counties of the central core which totaled 123 miles of route at an 
estimated cost of $873 million. In 1957 the California Legislature created a San 
Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit District, comprising the territory lying with- 
in the boundaries of the six counties. The board of directors of the district was 
instructed to determine what transit facilities should be acquired and con- 
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structed, and was authorized to provide a rapid transit system and to supervise 
and regulate transportation facilities which might be acquired. 

The California Legislature has also taken similar action to provide a solu- 
tion to the transportation problems facing the Los Angeles area, including ad- 
jacent municipal and county jurisdictions. : 

Within the Washington metropolitan area a limited-purpose tristate trans- 
portation commission is already in existence and is playing a prominent role in 
the regional transportation survey now in process through the National Capital 
Planning Commission. By concurrent action of the Legislatures of Maryland 
and Virginia and the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, the 
highway officials and the public utility commissioners of the three jurisdictions 
are meeting together to probe the feasibility of a regional transportation author- 
ity as well as to assist the transportation survey. Valuable time is being saved 
in this process, and needed support is being developed for the ultimate creation 
of a responsible authority. 

If the precedent of the Port of New York Authority is followed it will be 
necessary to negotiate a treaty or compact between the sovereign States of 
Maryland and Virginia and the Federal Government and then the treaty would 
require approval by the two State legislatures and the Congress of the United 
States. 

But this procedure will certainly be time-consuming and may be impracticable 
and result in compromises which defeat some of the very aims we seek. Hence 
the Washington Building Congress suggests to the joint congressional committee 
that Congress should create a Federal City Corporation (or Authority) with 
broad powers, including the following: 

(a) The planning, construction, and financing of a rapid transit system for 
the District of Columbia. 

(b) The right of eminent domain with respect to rights-of-way for such 
asystem. 

(c) The right to administer all Federal loans and grants made for the purpose 
of financing such a system. 

(d@) The right to lease transit facilities to operating companies and to regu- 
late fares within the District of Columbia. 

(e) Theright to issue its own bonds. 

(f) The right to hire—and fire—its administrative and technical personnel 
without regard to civil service rules. 

(g) The right to negotiate directly with the States of Maryland and Virginia 
concerning extensions of such a system beyond the boundaries of the District 
of Columbia. 

The Federal City Corporation, armed with the very broad powers described 
above, could offer very great inducements to the adjoining States in order to 
secure their cooperation—but it would not be at their mercy. For it would not 
have to satisfy both Maryland and Virginia. It could make the best agreement 
possible wtih either of the two States—the agreement with the other State 
would be sure to follow in due course. 

Summing up, the Washington Building Congress finds : 

1. There is urgent need for close collaboration among the city and county 
governments in the Washington metropolitan area. 

2. Since serious difficulties exist to the creation of an intergovernmental agency 
with overall authority, it is suggested that the immediate or initial goal be a 
Corporation or Authority to deal with public transportation. 

3. Regional officials and citizens are quoted in the concluding article on No- 
vember 24, 1957, of the series of articles in the Sunday Star, as expressing pri- 
mary concern with transportation, and as being willing to delegate authority for 
such a purpose, but not for all purposes. 

+. Regional collaboration in transportation matters already exists in the tri- 
state highway committee (working on the mass transportation survey) estab- 
lished by the legislatures of Virginia and Maryland, and the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 

5. Establishment of an authoritative regional transportation agency would 
require approval of Congress as well as the Legislatures of Virginia and Mary- 
land. We believe that the most practical form in which the approval of Congress 
could be given would be that of creating a Federal Corporation or Authority for 
the District of Columbia and giving this Authority the right to negotiate directly 
with the States of Maryland and Virginia. 


Senator Bisre. All right, Mr. Justement. (See also pp. 211 and 
316.) 
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Mr. Jusrement. Now with respect to the American Institute of 
Architects, I am appearing as Chairman of the National Capital 
Committee. 

The American Institute of Architects has for many years taken a 
deep interest in the development and planning of Washington. It 
may be doubted whether Washington would be the beautiful city it is 
today had it not been for the efforts of architects like Daniel H. Burn- 
ham of Chicago and other nationally prominent architects who at the 
turn of the century, helped to arouse public opinion concerning the 
effects of half a century of un-planned railroad building. 

For, as late as 1900, railroad tracks ran across the Mall at grade 
and the Pennsylvania railroad station was located on the south side 
of Pennsylvania Avenue about where the Mellon Gallery stands today. 
The whole great concept of the Mall, as envisioned by l’Enfant, was 
in danger. Haphazard development was proceeding everywhere in 
the city and Washington was becoming a quite ordinary ugly Ameri- 
can city which could not even serve as a reasonable tourist attraction, 
let alone be a capital city that Americans would visit with pride. 

Success was obtained over what seemed impossible odds of public 
indifference, and acceptance of the railroad as a necessity whose uglli- 
ness was unavoidable. Congress created the McMillan Commission 
which, in turn, presented the famous plan of 1901 which recommended 
building a Union Station, recreating the Mall and presenting a fine 
plan for improvement of the river frontage and the location of Fed- 
eral buildings. 

And just a few years later—I think 1906—Union Station was com- 
pleted. Perhaps never in the development of Washington was so 
much accomplished by so few in so little time. 

Now the burden of my remarks today I believe is that the situation 
which confronts us is almost a parallel for the situation which con- 
fronted us in 1900, in that again for a period of about 50 years the 
effects of the automobile had become increasingly serious and very 
little has been done about it in time. 

We have simply widened some of our streets, and we have built new 
highways, but we have always followed the automobile rather than 
thought out a solution in advance of the effects which might have been 
foreseeable. 

Even some of the terms which we use in highway planning are an 
indication of that by their very name. The great reliance which we 
place on origin and destination surveys and a preliminary to the 
planning and appropriation for a major highway or bridge. 

The problem of the metropolitan city, which has been so well ex- 
pressed as regards Washington in the series of articles in the Star, is 
one which is, of course, common to almost all of our growing Ameri- 
can cities. 

It is particularly acute in Washington because of the fact that we 
have the jurisdiction of the Federal Government in Maryland and 
Virginia. 

Now both of the organizations which I am representing here today 
have taken almost an identical point of view on this subject arrived 
at from different angles. 

The American Institute of Architects, you might say, has been con- 
cerned more specifically from the point of view of the planning of 
the city and the creation of a worthy national capital. 
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Some of our most able architects are serving on this committee, 
Ed Stone, of New York, who designed the exhibit at the World’s Fair 
in Brussels, and Henry Shepley, of Boston, and John Harbeson, of 
Philadelphia. 

We have spent a great deal of time in trying to ask ourselves what 
is the major thinking we could do for the creation and development 
of the finest capital city, which is our primary task as a committee. 

And after having thought it all over we came to the conclusion 
that the most a single thing was the development of an ade- 
quate framework for planning. awa pursuing that subject fur- 
ther 

Senator Bistx. That is an adequate framework for planning in the 
metropolitan area or the District ¢ 

Mr. Justement. For planning in the metropolitan area of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and two adjoining areas. 

And that leads us to the proposal which we made and which has 
been reprinted in the Journal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, which we had previously sent you, and which I would like to 
make a part of the proceedings here. 

Senator Bre. It may be understood that that will be made a 
part of your remarks at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 





[Reprinted from the April 1958 issue of the Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects] 


A FRAMEWORK FOR PLANNING 


(Statement by the National Capital Committee of the American 
Institute of Architects) 


A little more than 50 years ago the American Institute of Architects spear- 
headed a movement to revive l’Enfant’s plan of Washington. It was an effort 
that was crowned with success and resulted in saving l’Enfant’s noble concept of 
a mall. 

Today the problem which confronts us is not that of saving a great plan but 
that of creating a procedure for planning. For present planning methods, within 
the District of Columbia, are producing so much irritation and so many delays— 
and such small benefits to compensate for the irritations and delays—that the 
whole process of city planning in Washington is being discredited. Furthermore, 
more than half of the population of Washington now lives beyond the boundaries 
of the District of Columbia and there is no effective procedure with respect 
to planning for the entire urban area. 

There is a fear of creating a Metropolitan Planning Commission which would 
have authority over the planning commissions of the various political jurisdic- 
tions within the metropolitan area. And, within the District of Columbia itself, 
there is a fear of entrusting real planning authority to the National Capital 
Planning Commission. 

A planning commission, to be effective, must have positive authority—not ad- 
visory authority which merely incites argument and delay. The authority must 
be sharply defined and limited in scope to the major aspects of planning. In 
practice we have done just the reverse: Almost no limit is placed on the scope 
or extent of the National Capital Planning Commission activities within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but it has very little real authority except the power to delay 
and to obstruct major projects and to control completely and in detail many 
smaller projects. 

The result is that what might have been expected: The very big projects, such 
as major bridges and highways, are delayed by seemingly endless controversy— 
and usually the Planning Commission finally loses to the Highway Department. 
But less powerfully backed projects, such as housing and urban renewal proj- 
ects are controlled completely and in more detail than necessary to meet the legiti- 
mate requirements of city planning. More and more time is spent on the trivial 
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details of planning instead of on the creation and realization of a powerful and 
imaginative city plan. 

The problem of metropolitan area planning will not be solved by means of a 
regional commission with purely advisory authority. The end result of this 
approach is merely to create more redtape, consultations and delay. The an- 
swer to the problem of metropolitan planning may be found, however, as a result 
of attempting to solve the number one problem of urban growth—transportation. 
The recommendations of the Mass Transportation Survey for Washington are 
not yet available but it seems likely that transportation for the Nation’s Capital 
must be based on either— 

1. An all-automobile city with the present type of bus transportation; or 
2. Some form of rapid transit which provides fast and convenient travel 
as a result of eliminating all grade crossings. 

If we prefer a city in which the struggle to get to work becomes less, instead 
of more, as time goes on; a city in which the prevailing path to work is by means 
of the most efficient combination of automobiles and rapid transit: a city offering 
both the concentration which makes a downtown area convenient, attractive 
and stimulating, and the dispersal which permits ready access to open country, a 
city which shows evidence of deliberate planning in advance of growth instead 
of painful adjustments to unplanned and haphazard growth after it has oc- 
curred—then we shall base our plans on the acceptance of rapid mass transpor- 
tation as an essential feature of the metropolitan city. 

This choice will have still another very great advantage: It will help to pre- 
serve the essential character of our present National Capital. For mass transit 
"an go underground within the central city and leave above ground unchanged; 
whereas the all-automobile solution, if it is to reach and serve the central area, 
will necessitate such vast changes in the form of freeways ,underpasses, clover- 
leafs and automobile parking areas that much of the charm of the present city 
will be lost. In the last half of the 19th century we nearly spoiled the plan of 
Washington by the reckless use of railroads; we are now in danger of spoiling 
the city by an almost equally reckless use of automobiles. 

The values which a rapid transit system would create for the city as a whole, 
for business, for real estate, and for the Federal Government would be as much as 
or even greater than the values which it would create for the transit riders as 
such. It is only fair, therefore, that some of the cost be accepted by the District 
and Federal Governments, and that some of the cost be recouped by wise land 
purchase and zoning. 

The Congress should create a Federal City Corporation with the power to plan, 
construct, finance, and control the rapid transit system for the District of Colum- 
bia. The Federal City Corporation should be authorized to issue its own bonds 
and to buy, redevelop, and sell or lease a broad strip of land along its right-of- 
way. That part of the capital cost which is in excess of the amount which 
can be financed on the basis of income from fares and income from real estate 
should be met in the form of grants by the Federal Government. And, most 
importantly, the Federal City Corporation should be empowered to negotiate 
directly with the States of Maryland and Virginia with respect to extending its 
functions over the entire metropolitan area. If the Federal City Corporation 
began operations as a well-financed, going concern within the District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia could not afford to see the transit lines extend into Maryland only— 
and vice versa. It would be much easier to negotiate on this basis than to 
attempt the almost impossible task of three-way negotiations concerning a treaty 
between the Federal Government and the sovereign States of Maryland and 
Virginia. 

The planning of a mass-transportation system would be a logical function of 
a strong metropolitan planning commission—if we had one. Until such time as 
there is an effective planning commission for the entire urban area, however, the 
Federal City Corporation should be empowered to do the basic planning research 
required to locate the transit lines and to plan the bridges, tunnels, highways, and 
terminals related to the transit system; but it should have no other planning 
authority. Metropolitan planning would thus be severely limited in scope but 
extremely effective within this limited scope. The Federal City Corporation 
would, in effect, create a framework within which the National Capital Planning 
Commission and the various county planning commissions could function more 
efficiently than they do at present because the overall pattern of the city would 
be established on the basis of metropolitan area planning. 

The operation of a rapid transit system should be left to private enterprise, 
but its construction, under the conditions which exist today, must be a govern- 
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mental or semigovernmnetal enterprise. For, on the one hand, the direct profits 
from passenger traffic are insufficient to finance new transit construction and, 
on the other hand, the great benefits accruing to the city can only be obtained 
in their entirety if the planning is based on the needs of the city as a whole instead 
of on profit considerations exclusively. 

The restriction of metropolitan planning to the basic subject of mass transit, 
although accepted as a matter of necessity, may be found to have many ad- 
yantages. For a great deal of the irritation, indecision, confusion and delay 
caused by the present planning procedure results from an excessive effort to 
coordinate and correlate all of the many facets of the planning process. 

Each of the planning commissions, within its own geographic jurisdiction at- 
tempts to plan for and to coordinate many separate activities such as street 
and highway construction, sewer and water mains, school and recreational fa- 
cilities, zoning and land-use, bridges, redevelopment, subdivisions, housing, etc. 
But the city planner cannot coordinate without adequate power to enforce his 
plans. The result is planning by conference and committee—and compromise— 
instead of creative and imaginative planning by individuals. 

It may be better to give up the effort to coordinate all of the many phases of 
planning on the basis of conference and committees. Coordination would be 
secured through the establishment of a basic framework of man-transit plan- 
ning within which planning for other functions could proceed efficiently. Para- 
doxically, we may find that, far from having restricted the individual planner, 
we have liberated him. For nothing is more deadening for the creative spirit 
than to work on the basis of uncertainty, delay, frustration, impotence—and 
committees. Within a given framework of established conditions, but with 
genuine freedom within that framework, the many individual planners within 
the entire metropolitan area will have many opportunities for creative planning. 

The key to this framework for planning is the proposed Federal City Cor- 
poration. It will need, in addition to the very great powers that have been de- 
scribed above, a form of organization that will permit it to exercise these powers 
effectively. The Board of the corporation might consist of not more than five 
members, two appointed by the District of Columbia government, one each by 
the States of Maryland and Virginia and the chairman by the President of the 
United States. But these five members would not meet once a month as does 
the present National Capital Planning Commission and they would not be ex- 
officio members having, perhaps, only a casual interest in planning. They would 
devote not less than half of their time to their task and should be paid accord- 
ingly. 

Since they should have complete ultimate authority for the management of 
the corporation they should have the power to hire—and fire—its principal 
administrative officers. For the key individual in the entire framework for 
planning in the metropolitan area will be the President or Executive Director of 
the Federal City Corporation. He must be chosen on the basis of technical com- 
petence, executive ability and managerial skill—plus various intangibles that 
almost defy analysis. The final measure of his ability can only be determined 
by his achievement and on this he should stand or fall. This is too important a 
job to be filled on any other basis than that of results obtained. We can afford 
only the best men we can get, at the kind of salaries that are necessary to 
attract such men. 

The problem of metropolitan planning for the Nation’s Capital is urgent, it is 
baffling, and it will tax our utmost ingenuity in devising suitable political, ad- 
ministrative, financial and planning instrumentalities. Let us not deceive our- 
selves about it: Our present planning procedures are degenerating into mere 
obstructionism based on statistical argumentation. We must devise a procedure 
that will permit and encourage effective leadership and produce plans that stir 
the imagination of the people and thus create a demand for their adoption. 

LovuIs JUSTEMENT, FAIA, Chairman, Washington, D. C. 
JOHN F. HaArseson, FAIA, Philadelphia, Pa. 

EERO SAARINEN, FAIA, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Henry R. Suepiey, FAIA, Boston, Mass. 

Epwarp D. Stone, New York, N. Y. 


Senator Bistx. You might briefly sketch this for us, if that is your 
method of approaching it. 


Can you tell us what this framework is? 
Mr. JusteMEeNtT. Yes, I will tell you what is in here now. 
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But in order to avoid repetition I will try merely to say at this point 
that from the point of view of effective overall planning we came very 
quickly to the decision that it would be something that was impossible 
to obtain as a result of the creation of a regional planning commission, 

A planning commission within the District of Columbia has been 
unfortunately very ineffective in many respects, and if it was found 
that the way to achieve planning for the metropolitan area was to 
create an overall regional planning commission, I believe that the num- 
ber of concessions that would have to be made to the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia, in order to get them to concur in the creation of a 
regional planning commission would ultimately result in a regional 
commission, all right, but with so many reservations as to its duties 
and functions that it might be very likely to be worse than useless. 

For if you are to have a planning commission, it should be some- 
thing that is serious and that is used, not something that simply pre- 
pares a lot of plans and documents and then the plans are either 
stored away and filed, or at best, as has happened too frequently in the 
District, are used in opposition to somebody else’s plans. We have a 
tremendous lengthy controversy on almost every planning subject in 
the District. 

Now that kind of situation, we feel, would even be much worse with 
a regional planning commission, if that commission had been created 
as a result of a State compact, you might say, between the two States 
and the Federal Government, because so many concessions would be 
made to the legislatures in order to avoid criticism of this feature or 
that feature that the planning commission would be so weak that 
it probably would be worse than useless. 

Now the Building Congress has approached this question from a 
more practical standpoint, you might say. Although they are in- 
terested in Washington as a National Capital, their approach has been 
directed more seriously to the things which they realize are necessary 

for the proper development and growth of Washington simply as a 
city in which they do business and in which they have to deal with 
the authorities of various kinds. 

But they have come up with substantially the same conclusion, that 
if we consider the probable growth of Washington over the next 20 
or 30 years, as has been estimated by almost every source, that the 
continued use of the automobile and reliance on the automobile as a 
means of solving our transportation problems is simply going to lead 
us to fantastic results. 

Among the statements that I read in this report of Mr. Lazarus of 
your committee staff—one of the few indications of what might come 
out of the mass transportation survey—was a suggestion that if the 
new highways, freeways and so forth were built up to the year 1980 
to provide an all-automobile solution, I think the figure used there was 
that it would cost around $3 billion. 

Senator Brerr. Yes. 

Mr. Justement. Now that is a frightening figure no matter which 
way you look at it, whether it is all-automobile or all-rail transporta- 
tion, or a combination of both. 

But if you must spend any figure, even approaching that by the 
vear 1980, let’s at least have something that gives us a city that we can 
live in, rather than a race track in which we will all frantically be 
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trying to go down all kinds of freeways, and then frantically lookin 
for places to park down town; and a city in which, moreover, we shal 
never be catching up with the automobile. That is the primary diffi- 
culty, outside of the others that I have cited, with respect to the all- 
automobile solution for transit. 

One of the troubles with the growth of our American cities in the 
past 50 years is that we have not had any unifying effect such as we 
used to have when we depended on streetcars. 

It used to be the function of the streetcar to project a long finger 
out into the countryside and probably put in an amusement park or 
something at the end of it. But, in the meantime, that served as a 
magnet to attract development, and between those long fingers of rail 
transit that projected out into the countryside, there was just open 
fields. 

That is a far superior pattern of development than the one which 
we have today in which we have—I hate to use the words again be- 
cause they are used too frequently—one of my city planner friends 
said the next time anybody spoke about urban sprawl] he was going to 
shoot him. 

Yet that is exactly what we have been having all over this country. 
It is just this misdirected, undirected building of one real estate 
development after another in the most deadly, monotonous fashion, 
and then after they get all built, they get built ahead of transporta- 
tion, then we try to serve it with freeways and then we have the kind 
of problems that arise when you try to develop a freeway such as 
Route 240. 

Now there is only one freeway so far that has been built, and look 
at all the time that has been taken, all the arguments pro and con 
on that location of that one single freeway. 

If we have to solve our problems on the basis of the all-automobile 
solution, and if we have as many arguments about the rest of the free- 
ways as we have had about Route 240, surely we will never have a 
solution, at no matter what the expense. 

And one of the reasons why we have so much trouble with the free- 
ways as a solution, and so much opposition on the part of people in the 
neighborhoods, is that it is such a destroyer of values. It cuts great 
gashes through the countryside and separates people. And of course 
it is noisy and expensive. 

Senator Brete. How would you avoid that in any event, Mr. Juste- 
ment ? 

Maybe you are going to develop that. 

Mr. JustementT. Our proposal ultimately gets to a system of rail 
rapid transit. 

Now the great advantage of the rail rapid transit is that where you 
are going through a fine neighborhood or through a congested city 
you simply go underground. You don’t have to be above ground. 
The freeway cuts this wide gash across. 

Senator Bree. You are certainly not going to eliminate all high- 
ways though, are you ? 

Mr. Justement. You would eliminate most of the highways of that 
kind. 

In other words, the highways—the automobile still has an im- 
portant part to play in this to the all transportation picture as we 
see it. 
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As we see it, the rail rapid transit would be again these long fingers 
stretching out into the countryside with stations far apart so that it 
would not be necesary to have both local and — service as you 
have in New York City. 

It would all be express service with stations at some distance apart 
and the automobile would feed those stations for the short trips to 
the station from the adjoining neighborhood. 

Also, with respect to the comparison between the freeway and the 

rail rapid transit, the freeway is a great user of land and space and 
real estate and destroy er of values, “whereas a rail rapid transit line 
cannot only go underground w here it is necesary for it to do it, but 
also you can build over it. The various stations that would be created 
along the line would be magnets to attract various special kinds of 
services, such as shopping centers or hotels, office buildings, ideal 
for the location of Federal office buildings where you do want dis- 
persal, and so forth. 

Senator Bere. Will this be a subw ay system, something similar 
to the New York subway ? 

Mr. Jusrement. I would say so. 

ee Brstr. Or Chicago subways? 

Mr. JusremMent. Except “with this difference, that you would not 
have the need for local and express lines as you have in Manhattan. 

And that it would be a subway only where it was necessary for one 
reason or another to be a subway, where you get out in the open coun- 
try it would be largely in a depressed 

Senator Brste. I think you have given us a good general idea of 
what you propose on the mass transportation plan of the metropolitan 
area. 

Now what type of authority would you use to accomplish this be- 
cause I understood you to have some doubts about the efficacy of the 
compact approach ? 

JusTeEMENT. I am very glad you asked that question because 
it was the very thing I was going to say next. 

The CHatrMan. Good. 

Mr. Jusrement. And for that, I think I can refer to this statement 
of the Building Congress, which is summarized in about 4 or 5 para- 
graphs: 





Hence the Washington Building Congress suggests to the joint congressional 
committee that Congress should create a Federal City Corporation (or authority) 
with broad powers, including the following: 

(a¥ The planning, construction, and financing of a rapid transit system 
for the District of Columbia. 

(b) The right of eminent domain with respect to right-of-way for such 
a system. 

(c) The right to administer all Federal loans and grants made for the 
purpose of financing such a system. 

(d@) The right to lease transit facilities to operating companies and to 
regulate fares within the District of Columbia. 


I will get to that in just a moment: 


(e) The right to issue its own bonds. 

(f) The right to hire and fire its administrative and technical personnel 
without regard to civil-service rules. 

(g) The right to negotiate directly with the States of Maryland and 
Virginia concerning extensions of such a system beyond the boundaries 
of the District of Columbia. 
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And that is the key to the whole proposal as we see it on the part of 
ATA and of the Building C ongress. 

In other words, we are : asking Congress to do the one thing that it 
can do without any question and that is to legislate for the District of 
Columbia. 

We are asking to create this authority, this transportation authority, 
with the expectation that it would have the kind of vast powers, let’s 
say, that the New York Port Authority has. 

The Cuarrman. Right at that point, assuming all of those things 
could be done, would not the Federal City C orporation or authority 
have exactly the same problems in attempting to enter into negotia- 


tions with Virginia and Maryland that the Compact Commission 
would run into? 


Mr. JustemMEnt. I do not believe so. 

The Cuarman. Where would the area difference be? Because that 
—, to be your objection to the Compact Commission—isn’t it? 

Mr. Jusrement. That is right. 

The Cuamman. That is would run into political implications in 
Virginia and political implications in Maryland, and you would have 
to make a conc ession, and you would have an ineffective regional 
authority. Why would you not run into the same thing if you had a 
Fede mio ity Corporation ? 

Mr. Jusrement. If the Federal City Corporation were created 
with these powers that are enumerated here, and if, in addition, it 
were given a very substantial operating fund and grant to construct 
some of these lines, insofar as it is possible to do so, the thought would 
be that the system should be self-financing. 

But also, we all know that no system of | transportation today can be 
completely self-financing, and that an enormous amount of initial 
capital is going to have to be spent for any city that is undertaking 
that kind of an operation. 

The city of San Francisco is very seriously considering a proposal 
very much along these lines except with that one difference, that there 
the State legislature is cre: iting, or about to create an authority having 
these rights over six counties in California. But that is all within 
one State, so that is a different tin cave from that angle. But it is 
the similar problem with respect to the recognition that some form 
of government, in that case the county government, would contribute 
a tremendous financial portion of the expenses of such a proposal. 

Now if this authority has been created by Congress and it has all 
these powers within the District of Columbia, and it has in addition 
the purse strings for dispensing this money and it has the power to 
deal with Maryland and Virginia, then it could go to both the States 
of Maryland and Virginia and it would have something to offer. When 
you are starting to enter into a regional planning compact, just a plan- 
ning compact only, then the 3 units of government are on the same 
basis, they all have this ultimate objective that if we could all only 
agree it would be fine to have a regional planning contract, but no one 
unit has anything to offer to the others. 

In this case the Federal Transit Authority could negotiate with 
Maryland and it could negotiate with Virginia and it could offer 
inducements to one or the other, or both, depending upon what degree 
of cooperation it could get. 
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And we feel—we may be wrong—that it would be possible for such 
an authority to negotiate with both States and to arrive at an agree- 
ment with one of those States. 

It would not have to be a simultaneous agreement, but once we got 
one of them the other would come almost automatically. 

The Cuatrman. I sense that Congressman Hyde would like to ask 
a question. 

Representative Hype. I do not see how your proposal here, Mr. Jus- 
tement, would be any different or would solve, I will say first, any 
differently the regulatory problems that we now have. Y our Fed- 
eral City Corp. would simply be another type of cor poration in the 
District of Columbia for the operation of transportation facilities. 

It would be different only in form and perhaps in financing, if your 
most fond hopes were realized, from the D. C. Transit Co. So your 
Federal City Corp. would still be subject to regulation by the Public 
Service Commission of Maryland, the State Corporation ‘Commission 
of Virginia, Public Utility Commission of the District of Columbia, 
and Interstate Commerce Commission. 

D. C. Transit Co. now has a right to negotiate with the authorities 
in Maryland and the authorities in Virginia for the purpose of accom- 
plishing any regulatory changes, with rs to routes, rates, and 
schedules and things of that sort. In addition to that, you would 
still have the differences between the rules, that is, rules of court gov- 
erning transportation that you now have. 

One of the things I have in mind, of course, is the difference be- 
tween the rule in the Maryland Court of Appeals, and the Federal 
courts with respect to the right of a transit company to discontinue a 
route. There are different rules; and those different rules would still 
apply with the type of corporation that you propose to set up here. 

On the other hand, if you have an interstate authority created by 
compact between the various jurisdictions under which the various 
jurisdictions give to that authority the right to regulate with the ap- 
peals from that authority going to the one court, the Federal court, you 
would have the desired uniformity. 

Now I see some great advantages in some of the things you propose 
here, but it does not seem to me, by this proposal, we are solving one 
of the greater difficulties. If we solve the regulation difficulty, we do 
not solve the whole problem by any means. I recognize that. 

But it is a very important part of the difficulties we are having, and 
you do not solve that with this proposal as I see it. 

Mr. Jusrement. I believe that there is possibly an answer to that 
in this fashion, Mr. Hyde. Within the District of Columbia the 
Federal Government, in creating this authority, could, I believe, say 
that since this is a public corporation, it is not purely a private profit 
seeking venture but it is a public corporation, which is operating for 
the benefit of the city, we do not need to regulate the corporation, we 
do not need to have a public utilities commission regulating a public 
corporation. 

Representative Hyper. Excuse me. You mean this corporation 
would be a regulatory commission as well as an operating corporation 4 

Mr. Jusrement. As far as the transportation is concerned, that is 
right. 

tepresentative Hypr. Congress has no authority to do that in 
Maryland or Virginia. 
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Mr. Justement. No; but they would for the District. 

Representative Hype. Unless what you are seeking to do is what 
you sought to do with the first regulatory bill I introduced, that is, 
establish a Federal commission which would find its powers under the 
interstate commerce clause of the Constitution. Is that what you 
propose / 

Mr. Justement. No; my thought was that the transit authority 
would be given the broad powers, including the regulatory powers, 
within the District of Columbia. 

That is the thing 

Representative Hyper. The Congress could do that, but they could 
not do that in Maryland or Virginia unless 

Mr. Jusrement. That is right. 

Representative Hypr. U Mess they are going to attempt a Federal 
commission and get its authorities under the Constitution. 

Mr. Jusrement. I agree they cannot do it for Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. But this authority we are talking about, having these rights 
within the District of Columbia, and having the inducements that it 
would have with respect to the control of a vast amount of capital 
with which you build a system, then I believe it would be in a position 
to say to the people in the adjoining States: “Now our ultimate aim is, 
of course, a tristate compact, and what we need is to extend the 
powers that Congress has given to this authority within the District 
of Columbia to the metropolitan region.’ 

Representative Hype. You ultimately want to create an authority 
anyway ¢ 

Mr. JusteMeNT. Definitely. 

Representative Hypr. Why not create it to start with then? 

Mr. Jusrement. Because I think unless there is some inducement 
that can be given the authority that gets created will be too weak to 
accomplish anything. 

The Cuarrman. Have you explored this idea at all with the proper 
authorities, in either Maryland or Virginia, as to whether they are 
amenable to this approach that you are ———, 

Mr. Jusrement. No; I have not. Frankly, I am primarily an 
architect and I have my own practice to continue with 

The Cuarrman. I understand. 

Mr. Justrement. And it takes a great deal of time even to work u 
suggestions like this within the committee. And we have not yet had 
an opportunity to discuss it with the State authorities. 

The CuarrmMan. It seems to me that you have the same inherent 
problems that you have if you go the compact route. I cannot see 
any difference. As you explained, I think it is worthy of our con- 
sideration, though. I did not mean to cut you off from your presenta- 
tion, Mr. Justement. 

Mr. Jusrement. Well, [ think I have almost concluded. In fact, 
probably a great deal that I might say from here after would be 
repetitious, except I would like to dwell for just a moment or so more 
on this question of how to go about this cooperation. It is more than 
cooperation, it is being together in business, between the States of 
Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia, with respect to 
the problem of transportation within the District of Columbia. 
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I believe, and this is one reason why I have not attempted to dis- 
cuss this with the officials in the manner that you are suggesting, that 
ideas of this kind first have to be talked about and discussed and 
arouse a certain amount of response on the part of the public before 
officials would give them very much thought. And unless you can 
get a response from the public indicating that this is the kind of city 
they would like to see- 

The CHamrmMan. The reason I throw some doubts in my question- 
ing is the fact—I do not know whether you heard them yesterday 
or not—Senator Fenwick from Virginia and Senator Northrop from 
Maryland were most emphatic on the point of the impossibility of 
putting a Federal authority together. 

They just simply said the people of Maryland, or the District with- 
in which the respective representative came from, were not about to 
enter into any part of a dealing with a Federal authority, that the 
only approach that they could possibly see was a compact approach. 

It was so emphatic that that is why I rather persisted in my ques- 
tions. And maybe this is a fine businesslike arrangement, but will 
it work politically ? 

Mr. Jusrement. Perhaps the only truthful and ultimate answer 
to that is you only could find out by trying. 

Representative Hypr. We are trying to create a compact, and mak- 
ing some progress. 

Mr. JusteMent. I wonder, though. That is the thing that bothers 
me. Do you make progress when you get a compact of any kind, 
whether it is for the regulation of the rate structure of public utili- 
ties, or whether it is for planning, or for any purpose—when you 
simply create another agency and that agency cannot actually do the 
things that you want it to do. 

Represent: itive Hype. You see, Mr. Justement, I tried the Federal 
commission system 4 years ago and got my ears knocked down. 

Mr. Justement. Well, I will probably get my ears knocked down 
on this, as far as that is concerned. 

The CHarrMan. We appreciate your views, that is why we are sit- 
ting here. 

Mr. Jusrement. But I do think that where there is a desire to 
accomplish something a means will be found to do it. 

Getting back just a moment to that question of the railroad station 
on Pennsy lvania Avenue, I suppose that if anyone, along about 1888 
or 1889 or thereabouts had said, “Now wouldn't it be fine if we could 
get rid of those railroad tracks running right in front of the Capitol 
on the Mall,” he would have been tarréd as a visionary and a dreamer 
and it would be said, “Well, it is all right to say you would like to get 
rid of that station, but the station is there, and no one is going to tear 
that station down and no one is going to make the Pennsylv ania Rail- 
road put its tracks underground.” 





But nevertheless, someone, along about the year 1900 did have | 


enough of a vision of what the Mall could be made to look like by 
ts aking those steps, and they inspired enough people in the right places 
at the right time to agree with them, and in about 6 years the job was 
done. I mean, from the time of the McMillan Commission report in 


1901 until the trains were rolling into Union Station, there was a | 


period of some 6 or 7 years. It is fantastic how fast that occurred 
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when you see how slow we seem to be moving today in large public 
things. 

Representative Hyp. You of course recognize, and have so stated, 
that this rapid transit system you are proposing is going to have to be 
heavily subsidized ? 

Mr. JustEMENT. Oh, definitely, 

Representative Hype. Now, is it your theory that this would be 
cheaper than superhighways / 

Mr. JusteMeNT. Definitely. Ithink it would. But I am not advo- 
eating it for that reason. I am advocating it because I think it will 
make this a far better city to live in. 

Representative Hype. I know, but it is an important subject to talk 
about when you go to Congress for money. 

Mr. Jusremenr. I realize that, but the difference is going to be that 
it might involve a larger appropriation at a specific time. 

The great danger of the all-automobile solution to the transit 
problems is that it will not only cost more money, I believe, than a 
rail transportation system, but that we will be eased into that solu- 
tion because it is something no one has to do something about imme- 
diately. You do not have to build a freeway this year, you may post- 
pone it a year or two, and you may build them one at a time and no 
great big basic decision has to be made. You just ease your way into 
it. It is the e -asiest solution possible. 

Now contrariwise, the solution to use a rapid transit based on rails, 
that is a courageous decision to reach. It would require a great deal 
of real planning, much forethought and ability, and courage on the 
part of all concerned to do it, because you are going, in a sense, contrary 
to a trend, a pattern that has been established for the past 50 years. 

Weare getting away from rail transportation, and everyone is afraid 
to come up with a solution. Even when the facts and figures show 
that it would be cheaper actually to have mass transportation based 
on rail, we still do not believe the figures. Because somehow or other, 
we feel the automobile has won, that is all, there is nothing you can 
do about it. 

I do not feel that we can take that position, and as far as I am con- 
cerned, I am primarily interested in a broad gage overall solution 
to our city planning problems in Washington that ultimately will 
create a beautiful city and one in which it is going to be a convenience 
and a pleasure to live and to work. 

And I am satisfied that the answer to that is with rail transportation, 
for the reasons that I have cited. 

Now I think one of the things that is missing so far in the reports 
that I have seen and the studies made by the mass transportation sur- 
vey is that the people probably felt they were directed to arrive at a 
solution for mass transit, you see. Now that is their directive, that is 
their instruction, and maybe they feel that is what they should confine 
themselves to. But I personally feel that you will not get an adequate 
solution if it is approached from that angle. 

I would like, if I may, to repeat—not repeat, because I have not 
said it yet here—to enumerate just 4 or 5 paragraphs that I had in this 
statement from the ALA. 

The issue should not be decided entirely on the basis of engineering 
reports attempting to justify one transit solution against another on 
the basis of capital cost calculations and income from transit riders. 
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Here are some of the factors which deserve serious consideration 
as a part of any such study: 

(1) The provision of many opportunities for shopping centers, office 
building centers, large apartment buildings and hotels, employment 
centers and so forth which would result from judicious planning of 
such facilities over the rapid transit lines in strategic locations. 

Mr. Guruermm. Excuse me. Do you mean the use of air rights? 

Mr. Jusrement. Air rights, that is right.- As was done in New 
York. 

Mr. Guruerm. That is right. 

Mr. JusTEMENT. Over the New York Central, I mean. 

The construction of such facilities would not only result in increased 
land values that could be used to absorb some of the cost of the rail 
system, they would stimulate—and this is very important—they would 
stimulate new enterprises, a new kind of enterprise that would add to 
the taxable base of the city. 

(2) The provision of suitable locations for Federal buildings in 
outlying sections of the city without loss of quick, easy, and economi- 
cal access on the part of employees and the public to other parts of 
the city and to other Federal departments. 

I do not think we should ever build a thing like the AEC, and then 
after it is built ask ourselves how we are going to get the employees 
to it. 

(3) The preservation of the central city from the destructive effects 
of vast parking areas that would be required by the all-automobile 
solution. 


And that is a destructive effect. When you see houses, dwellings | 


and small shops and so forth torn down, and they put up a parking 
lot—well, it is progress after a fashion, but that parking lot stays there 
very often for many years because no one can think of anything better 
to put in it, and the very automobile that you are trying to serve by 
creating that parking lot, as a factor in the city growth is pushing 
people further and further out of the central city so that business is 
afraid to build new and worthwhile improvements anywhere down- 
town. 

They still build office buildings, but stores they are afraid of. And 
the very shabbiness of the city sort of feeds on itself. 

Representative Hypr. Excuse me. Right at that point, isn’t it also 
the theory of the architects that the new zoning rules and regulations 
and building codes being required by the automobile is making even 
the construction of office buildings so expensive that they may very 
well get to the point that it is uneconomical ? 

Mr. Justement. We have already reached that point in many 
respects. In fact, one of the great troubles that there was in this long 
controversy on zoning within the District of Columbia was that the 
zoning expert hired by the city envisions the all-automobile solution 


to traffic for the future, and he felt, on that basis, it was necessary to | 


provide for parking downtown and it was necessary to discourage 
any concentration of business in one spot because too many cars would 
be going around there. 

So—taking that as a thesis—it resulted in a very logical answer, but 
one that was so unpalatable to the business interests of the city, and 
the architects and the engineers—and I was one on the other side of 
that—that we tried to prevent the adoption of such a regulation. 
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Now it has been adopted partially, as so often happens, as a kind 
of a compromise, but the effect is precisely what you were saying, Mr. 
Hyde, in that in trying to arrive at a zoning solution that will take 
into account the automobile, you lose some of the very factors that 
make an office building attractive. 

You want to get people close into a concentration place where they 
can walk from one office building to another. 

Two more paragraphs and I think that this will be through: 

The preservation of the attractive features of the present city from 
the destructive effect of freeways. The rail transit line can go under- 
ground wherever it would otherwise endanger residential or other 
urban values. 

And that is important in Washington from the point of view of 
all our downtown Federal area. We are having more and more 
trouble with respect to the building of freeways and interloops and 
whatnot, and while we get route 240 to come downtown, to within, 
let’s say the central city, what do we do with all that traffic when it 
gets here 

There has hardly been any kind of an answer to it. Finally, the 
creation of a definite pattern for public and private developments, a 
pattern which creates incentives and gives stability to the values 
which it creates. The creation of an effective plan for the metropoli- 
tan transit can serve as an excellent framework for all other metro- 
politan planning. 

The creation of that pattern is something that I think is extremely 
important. ‘The automobile disperses values all over the place because 
you feel that you can get anywhere with an automobile. 

When you have rapid rail transit lines, that is something fixed, that 
is something to latch onto and to anchor property values to and give 
people confidence in building. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Justement. I think 
you have given us some very helpful things to consider. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Gutheim ? 

Mr. Guruem:. I would like to ask one question, 

W ha at you have sketched to us, Mr. Justement, is a rail transit sys- 
tem comparable to that which exists in many other cities in the world 
and has a marked resemblance to Stockholm, of course, and Copen- 
hagen. You told the chairman that you have not been able to do any- 
thing in the way of bringing this proposal to the attention of the 
Maryland and Virginia transportation regulatory agencies, but I am 
wondering if you have been in touch at all with the mass transporta- 
tion survey people. Have they seen what you propose; have they had 
an opportunity to comment on it; have you had an occasion to see 
their basic data, describing the problem so that you would be able 
to put together what you are suggesting in connection with their 
engineering data ? 

Mr. Jusrement. I have had several conferences with Mr. Watt 
and Mr. Levin. And I think that they both expressed great interest 
in this plan as a mechanism. Keneth Hoover, when I discussed it 
with him, wanted to suggest that I defer action in presenting it, to 
the Building Congress and to the AIA and to the public generally 
until the mass transit study had been completed, because he felt that 
you are prejudging an issue here, and it would be best to wait until 
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our studies are finished. We do not know for sure what our fina] 


recommendations are going to be. We may agree with you com. [| 


pletely, but in the meantime you are prejudging. 
And to an extent I was. 


However, I have seen so many noble plans and so many reports | 


after they had finally been completed, gather dust in drawers that I 
feel that if anything is to come of this, it is necessary to create some 
interest on the part of the public before the plan comes out. And 
this is the kind of interest that I am trying to suggest at this time. 

The CHarMan. I appreciate that, Mr. Justement. I want to as- 
sure you the committee is likewise very well aware we are certainly 
going to fail sadly in our mission if we do not come up with some 
kind of implementation. 

Mr. JusteMentT. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. I am going to ask Mr. Hyde if he won’t take over 
for me now. 

I must leave, and we have four more witnesses. 


Mr. GuTuetmm. Mr. Goodman, who has three associates who are | 


going to present coordinated testimony will be next. 

The Cuairman. So I imagine you can finish up in about 30 minutes 
and then we will be in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon—after we 
have completed these next 4 witnesses. 

Representative Hype (presiding). The next witness is Mr. Good- 
man. 


Mr. Guruerm. Perhaps he would like to bring his people forward | 


at the same time. 
Mr. Goopman. Yes, thank you very much, sir. 
Will all our witnesses please come up. 


STATEMENT OF HILLIARD H. GOODMAN, VICE PRESIDENT, CITI- 
ZENS TRANSIT IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY 
EDWARD S. MOALE, MEMBER OF THE CITIZENS TRANSIT IM- 
PROVEMENT ASSOCIATION; AND GORDON THOMPSON AND LEO 
CHANDLER, CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Goopman. My name is Hilliard H. Goodman, Vice President 
of the Citizens Transit Improvement Association. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Mock, our president, was unable to be here this morning and m 
order to maintain our roster of witnesses we have included Mr. Leo 
Chandler. 

The other member of the Citizens Transit Improvement Association 
here is Comdr. Edward Moale, a retired naval officer, and we also have 
two of our consultants, Mr. Gordon Thompson and Mr. Leo Chandler. 

Now the reason for our participation. The Citizens Transit Im- 


provement Association was organized more than 3 years ago to repre- | 
sent the interests of the users of mass transportation services and | 


facilities in the Washington metropolitan area. 

We have long felt that mass transportation has been and is being 
treated as a stepchild in planning. Consequently, we wish to assist 
the joint committee in wen the obligations imposed upon it by 
section 2, House Concurrent Resolution 172, by focusing attention 


on the role of mass transportation and by showing how it is being 
throttled rather than encouraged. 
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We endorse the proposal of your able consultant, Mr. Arthur Laza- 
rus, who recommends the establishment of a transportation develop- 
ment board. We recommend that the board be composed of executives 
of transit companies, mercantile establishments, and labor unions, 
representatives of streetcar riders and professional mass transporta- 
tion planners. The board should be authorized to use results obtained 
in connection with the mass transportation survey conducted by and 
for the National Capital Regional Planning Council, but the board 
should prepare its own mass transportation plan. 

At the same time that the board is formulating its plan, the Con- 
gress and the legislative bodies of Maryland and Virginia should 
ereate an interstate action agency. This action agency would not 
necessarily have to operate as well as own the mass transportation 
facilities it builds; it could lease them to a privately owned, publicly 
regulated company or companies, or hire a private company to per- 
form managerial services for a fee. 

We believe the problem of providing efficiency of rapid transit 
operations cannot be resolved on a public versus private operation 
basis. 

Efficient and inefficient examples exist for both types of operation. 
The quality of performance of the transit organization depends on the 
qualifications and character of its executives and adequacy in quantity 
and quality of its operating personnel, equipment, way and structures. 

The role of the Federal Government in providing rapid transit for 
the Washington metropolitan area: 

The Federal Government has a vital interest in assisting both the 
Washington metropolitan area and other major metropolitan areas in 
coping with the transportation problems. Our very survival as a 
dynamic first class power depends in large measure on our willingness 
to provide rail rapid transit networks for these areas. 

Although mass transportation offers the most efficient and economi- 
cal means of moving people and goods, all levels of government are 
catering to the private automobile. 

We are spending many billions of dollars throughout the Nation 
for superhighways, bridges, and tunnels for the exclusive use of pneu- 
matic-tired vehicles and much of the money is provided by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Why does not the Federal Government also make grants in aid for 
the construction of rapid transit tracks? Why should not such tracks 
be exempt from real estate taxes just as streets and highways are? 

It is worth noting that at the National Conference on Coordinating 
Metropolitan Area Transportation held in Chicago 1 year ago a num- 
ber of speakers, including Congressman William HL Mailliard, of 
California; Mayor Richardson Dilworth, of Philadelphia; and Mayor 
Richard Daley, of Chicago, urged that the Federal Government recog- 
nize and meet its responsibility in connection with mass transporta- 
tion in metropolitan areas. 

We believe that if the manufacturers of components of electric rail- 
way equipment were as active in influencing transportation policies as 
are the automobile and petroleum producers, the Federal Government 
would give financial] assistance in railway construction just as it does in 
highway construction. 

n the Washington metropolitan area, particularly, the Federal 
Government should assume this responsibility. It is more logical to 
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help finance a rail rapid transit network and to furnish leadershi 
to coordinate the planning of public building construction and a 
other aspects of regional planning with a transit master plan than to 
subsidize bus service to and from newly located Federal installations 
such as that of the Atomic Energy Commission in Germantown, and 
perhaps that of the Central Intelligence Agency at Langley. It 
would be in the interest of the Federal Government to see to it that 
rapid transit exists for the worker who lives near Washington Circle 
and works at the Federal Trade Commission Building as well as for 
the worker who lives in Wheaton and works at the Pentagon. 

In other words, we believe that the interests of the short-haul rider 
as well as the interests of the long-haul rider should be taken into 
consideration. 

During World War II an Army officer, in reporting the results 
of a field trip to Washington, told his commanding officer that half 
of his time in W ashington was devoted to travel. At that time traffic 
was less congested than it is today. 

Think of the millions of man-hours that have been and are lost 
annually because of inadequate mass transportation in metropolitan 
Washington. 

Comparative speeds and carrying values of automobiles and mass- 
transit vehicles: It is easy for traffic and highway engineers to think 
in terms of expediting the movement of vehicles rather than of peo- 
ple. In connection with planning improvements, transportation en- 
gineers and transportation economists should be consulted. ‘These 
are the men who appreciate the carrying values of different kinds of 
vehicles and the economies associated therewith. 

The private automobile generally carries an average of about 1.5 
passengers, including the driver. “Yet, private automobiles are the 
vehicles that the traffic and highway engineers cater to despite the 
fact that these vehicles threaten our cities with traffic strangulation 
and ever-growing air pollution. 

And air pollution definitely is becoming a growing problem. 
Moreover, freeways for automobiles in many instances have aggra- 
vated rather than relieved the congestion. According to the American 
Transit Association this is the carrying capacity of a single lane, 
in passengers per hour, for different forms of transportation : 


Bs EE) MWCO Crk I I ci is crest cereneeniss etrercncenetesincls 1, 575 
Passengers in autos on elevated highways_____.-__________________ 2, 625 
Passengers in buses on surface streets___....--.--__..----.__-_____ 9, 000 
Passengers in streetcars on surface streets._........._--..-.__________ 13, 500 
Pamengers: in, strectcars im eubwaGy8... 46s. et i ie 20, 000 
PROG: 2th LAR): TUE, OLIN oo ic os sce tient oregonian pone ks 40, 000 


Passengers ih express Sabway trails. bee tc 60, 000 


These figures have been exceeded in actual practice. In one of the 
New York subw: ays, on a local track, trains pave transported 61,800 
passengers per hour. On an express track, 123,000 passengers per 
hour. For the 2 tracks combined, the carrying value has amounte dio 
185,000 passengers per hour. 

The source of this information about New York City is a book by 
Francis R. Thompson, called Electric Transportation, published by 
the International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa., in 1940. 

Now it is not necessary to have the New York type of rolling stock 
in order to have rapid transit. It is also possible, and it is an Pactual 
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fact, that PCC streetcars of the type used in Washington are being 
used in rapid transit. We have an example on the Cabin John line in 

Washington. We also have an example of the route 82 streetcar line 
which is partially rapid transit out in Marylana. 

And that, unfortunately, is in jeopardy. 

In just a minute, I will offer a couple of exhibits with respect to 
what we call light volume rapid transit. 

In other cities such type of rapid transit also exists. On the Shaker 
Heights Rapid Transit, which serves the city of Shaker Heights 
and part of the city of Cleveland, to go the same distance as from 
downtown Washington to Branchville it takes only 23 minutes. That 
distance in metropolit: in Cleveland is from the Union Terminal to the 
end of the line of the major branch of the Shaker Heights Rapid 
Transit line. 

The first 6 miles of the outbound trip and the last 6 miles of the 
inbound trip, that part of the leg where the stations are not so close 
together, you can go 6 miles in only 10 minutes. 

The outlying stops, in other words, are much closer together— 
closer than the stops that are closer to the Union Station of Cleveland. 
If Washington had light volume, rapid transit riders could go from 
downtown Washington to Mount Rainier, about 6 miles, also in 10 
minutes. 

At present, on the route 82 carline, it takes 31 minutes, because only 
a part of it operates on a private right-of-way. Rapid transit does 
not call for replacing the streetcars, but for relocating parts of the 
routes and for giving transit a clear track. 

Now, Mr. Hyde, in that connection the Citizens Transit Improve- 
ment Association wishes to offer as exhibit 1 a study prepared for it 
by Metropolitan Planning Associates, bearing the title “A Mass 
Transport Integral—12th Precinct, District of Columbia, and 
Adjacent Areas.” 

This report shows how 80 and 82 could be converted to rapid transit 
on at least part of their routes. We offer it, sir, as exhibit No. 1. 

Representative Hypr. That will be received in the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Goopman. Thank you, sir. 

(CTIA exhibit 1 is as follows:) 


CTIA Exuztsit No. 1 
CITIZENS TRANSIT IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
A MASS TRANSPORT INTEGRAL 
121TH PRECINCT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, AND ADJACENT AREAS 
May 1958 
(Metropolitan Planning Associates, Transit Consultants) 
INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study and resulting recommendations is to bridge a gap 
in area planning. This gap has two dimensions: status and time. 

The all-important task of moving people by mass transportation has long 
been neglected in the District of Columbia. Many plans have been developed 
over the years, but only a very tiny portion of the proposals have ever gone 
beyond the library shelf, and those few were accomplished primarily for the 
benefit of highway users. At the same time, many highway plans have been 
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developed and are being rapidly brought to reality by a positive construction 
program * * * partially to the detriment of efficient mass transportation opera- 
tion. In current and past practice, there has been no position allowed for mass 
transportation. This gap must be closed in order to bring Washington into 
step with progressive capitals of other less prosperous nations than our own, 

There is currently under development a comprehensive mass transportation 
survey by the Regional Planning Council, covering the entire metropolitan area, 
This survey is expressly concerned with the area’s transport requirements in 
1980 and will presumably propose a publicly owned suburbs-to-city rapid transit 
system. It is this interim gap of 22 years with which we are now concerned. 
This gap must be closed in order to insure that the Nation's Capital survives as 
a compact city until 1980. 

STUDY AREA 


This study is limited to an evaluation of the No. 80 North Capital-Brookland 
and No. 82 Rhode Island Avenue streetcar lines of the D. C. Transit System, Ine,, 
and, more specifically, is concerned with those segments of these lines which are 
not shared with other streetcar lines in the downtown area. The study area, 
for convenience, has been limited to the 12th Precinct of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the adjacent portions of the Maryland suburbs. These combined 
areas well define the area served by the No. 80 and No. 82 streetcar lines. 

Although including the important Ivy City railroad yards and other indus- 
trial areas, this area is one of the city’s finer residential areas. Its character 
is evident from the landmarks within its bounds, as for example: Catholic Uni- 
versity, Trinity College, Catholic Sisters College, Holy Name College, Sacred 
Heart Seminary, Saint Josephs Seminary, Carmelite College, Franciscan Monas- 
tery, Priory School, Children’s Country Home, National Lutheran Home, Saint 
Vincent’s Home and School, National Training School, Harmony Cemetery, Pros- 
pect Hill Cemetery, Glenwood Cemetery, Fort Totten Park, Fort Bunker Hill 
Park, Bernard Hill Park, Langdon Park, National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, and the National Geographic Society, annex in D. C.; and the 
University of Maryland, De La Salle College, Saint John de Mathas College, 
Baptist Home for Children, and Fort Lincoln Cemetery in Maryland. The study 
area contains 132,394 residents. 


PRESENT TRANSIT SITUATION 
Strectcar lines 

The No. 80 streetcars operate from Washington Circle (and from 36th and 
Prospect in Georgetown during rush hours) via Pennsylvania Avenue, 15th 
Street NW., G Street NW. through the downtown shopping district, Massachu- 
setts Avenue, North Capitol Street, Michigan Avenue (skirting Soldiers Home 
grounds), Monroe Street NE., and 12th Street NB. through the Brookland shop- 
ping district to the Brookland terminal loop at Quincy Street NE. 

The No. 82 streetcars operate from Potomac Park terminal on C Street NW. 
via 18th Street NW. (19th Street NW. on return trip), Pennsylvania Avenue, 
15th Street NW., G Street NW. through the downtown shopping district, 5th 
Street NW., New York Avenue, Bckington Place, R Street NE., 3d Street NB. 
(2d Street NB. on return trip), T Street NE., 4th Street NE., and Rhode Island 
Avenue to the Mount Rainier terminal loop at Perry Street in Maryland. From 
this point, certain streetcars continue via Rhode Island Avenue to 38th Street, 
Brentwood, thence via private right-of-way to the Branchville terminal loop at 
Branchville Road in College Park. There is also a turnback loop at Sheridan 
Street in Riverdale. 

Except for the segment of the No. 82 line north of 38th Street, Brentwood, and 
a very short segment between New York Avenue and Florida Avenue in line 
with Eckington Place, these two lines are conventionally located in the centers 
of paved city streets, With the exception of a very few isolated instances, auto- 
mobiles are permitted to drive in the streetcar loading lanes adjacent to loading 
platforms. 


Bus routes 


Eight bus routes serve the D. C. portion of the study area. These are: B-2 
(crosstown) ; E-2 (trunkline from Lafayette Square to Avondale) ; F—2 (trunk- 
line from Archives to 29th and Randolph Streets ND.); F-4 (trunkline from 
Archives to Avondale) ; F-6 (feeder from Brookland streetcar terminal to Hamil- 
ton Street NB. and South Dakota Avenue) ; H-2 (crosstown) ; K-8 (crosstown- 
feeder) ; and M-2 (crosstown). 
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Nine bus routes serve the Maryland portion of the study area. These are: 
B-4, B-6, B-8, and G-6 (feeders from Mount Rainier streetcar terminal) ; 
@4 and E-4 (feeders from Avondale bus terminal); K-6 (cross-county— 
feeder) ; Suburban Transit (crosscounty from Silver Spring to College Park) ; 
City of Greenbelt (feeder from Branchville streetcar terminal). 

Also, operating in interstate service and principally during rush hours only, 
are four bus lines. These are: D. C. Transit System’s F-9 (from Archives and 
Potomac Park, alternately, to Lewisdale, Md.); Greyhound (to Bowie and 
Annapolis via Defense Highway); Greyhound (to Baltimore); and Trailways 
(to Baltimore). 


Railroad lines 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad provides passenger service with modern, 
swift self-propelled rail diesel cars (RDC), principally during the rush hours 
in the direction of heaviest traffic, from Union Station to Brunswick via Silver 
Spring and Rockville, and to Baltimore via Laurel. Stations within the study 
area are located at Hyattsville, Riverdale, College Park, and Berwyn on the 
main line, and (Catholic) University on the metropolitan branch. 


TRANSIT RETROGRESS DECREED 


The No. 80 and No. 82 streetcar lines are jeopardized by two forces: Legis- 
lation and the District of Columbia highway program. 
Franchise terms 

Public Law 389, 84th Congress, repealed the Capital Transit Co., franchise 
effective 14 August, 1956. In turn, Public Law 757, 84th Congress, granted a 
franchise to the D. C. Transit System, Inc., which had purchased the assets of 
the former Capital Transit Co., including the street railway network of which 
No. 80 and No. 82 form a part, effective 15 August, 1956. Public Lay 757 requires 
conversion of the entire street railway network to bus operation within 7 years 
from the effective date of the franchise. The portions of Public Law 757 per- 
tinent to this compulsory conversion and excerpts from House of Representatives 
Conference Report No. 2751 relative to these portions are quoted here: 


“TITLE I 


“ ‘Parr 1.—FRANCHISE PROVISIONS 
Bd * * * * + 


[Conversion to bus operation ; track removal. ] 

“ ‘Seco. 7. The Corporation shall be obligated to initiate and carry out a plan of 
gradual conversion of its street railway operations to bus operations within seven 
years from the date of the enactment of this Act upon terms and conditions 
prescribed by the Commission, with such regard as is reasonably possible when 
appropriate to the highway development plans of the District of Columbia and the 
economies implicit in coordinating the Corporation’s track removal program with 
such plans ; except that upon good and sufficient cause shown the Commission may 
in its discretion extend beyond seven years, the period for carrying out such con- 
version. All of the provisions of the full paragraph of the District of Columbia 
Appropriation Act, 1942 (55 Stat. 499, 533), under the title “Hiegnway Funp, 
Gasotine Tax AND Moror VEHICLE Frees”, subtitle “sTREET IMPROVEMENTS”, 
relating to the removal of abandoned tracks, regrading of track areas, and paving 
abandoned track areas, shall be applicable to the Corporation. 

* * * we ok * * 

“ ‘TReal estate taxes. ] 

* ‘SEC. 9. 

“*(g) (1) From and after the time fixed in paragraph (2) of this subsection 
the Corporation shall not be required to pay real estate taxes upon any real estate 
owned by it in the District of Columbia and used and useful for the conduct of its 
public transportation operations to the extent that the Commission has deter- 
mined under such rules and regulations as it may issue that the Corporation’s net 
operating income in the previous year was insufficient, after giving effect to the 
tax relief provided in the preceding subsections, to afford it a 644 per centum rate 
of return. 

“ ‘' Effective date. ] 

“*(2) This subsection shall take effect upon the completion of the program 
contemplated in section 7 of this part, as certified by the Commission to the 


“es 
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Commissioners of the District of Columbia, or at such earlier time as the Com- 

mission may find that the said program has been so substantially completed 

that the taking effect of this subsection would be appropriate in the publie 

interest and shall so certify to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia’ 
oe cd ae a co ok a 


“Section 7 of the conference substitute requires the Corporation to complete 
conversion of its street railway operations to bus operations within 7 years from 
the date of enactment of this Act, upon terms and conditions prescribed by the 
Commission, with such conversion to be tied in with the highway development 
plans of the District of Columbia to the extent such a tie-in is possible. It is also 
provided that the Commission may extend the time beyond 7 years upon good 
and sufficient cause. The Corporation is made subject to all of the duties and 
responsibilities which Capital Transit Company is presently subject to relating 
to the removal of abandoned tracks, regrading of track areas, and paving of 
abandoned track areas. 

“Section 6 of the House amendment provided with respect to Capital Transit 
Company that it was to carry out a plan of gradual conversion of its street rail- 
way Operations to bus operations in general conformity with the economic con- 
cepts contained in the Gilman report which was a study and report made on the 
desirability of conversion of street railway operations to motor bus. The House 
amendment contained no specific date within which such conversion should be 
completed. 

* * ed * ok ok + 


“Section 9 follows the pattern for relief from the District of Columbia motor 
vehicle fuel tax which was proposed for Capital Transit Company in section 4 of 
the House amendment, with the exception that section 9 contemplates the future 
use of the operating ratio method for determining rates and modifies the pro- 
visions of the House amendment to the extent necessary to take care of that 
possibility. It further differs from section 4 of the House amendment in that 
contemplated writeoffs of property as the result of conversion to all-bus opera- 
tion (to the extent such writeoffs are not included as operating expenses in deter- 
mining net earnings for ratemaking purposes) are permitted to be ignored in 
determining the Corporation’s net operating income under section 9, so that for 
such purpose, the Corporation’s Federal income taxes and District of Columbia 
taxes on corporate income are established on the basis of what they would have 
been but for such writeoffs. Finally, the House amendment contained no pro- 
vision for relief of real estate taxes, as is provided in section 9 (g) of the eon- 
ference substitute. 

* * * * * * * 


“Subsection (g) provides that if after completion of conversion to an all-bus 
operation as provided in section 7, or at such earlier time as the Commission finds 
that the conversion has been substantially completed and certifies that fact to 
the Commissioners, the Corporation, despite all other tax relief granted to it, 
fails to earn a 6'4-percent rate of return on either its system rate base or, if the 
operating ratio method is being used, on its gross operating revenues, the Cor- 
poration shall not be required to pay real estate taxes upon any real estate 
owned by it in the District of Columbia used and useful for the conduct of its 
public transportation operations to the extent that the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion determines that its net operating income for the previous year was in- 
sufficient to afford it a 644-percent rate of return.” 

These provisions in the franchise have prompted criticism and indignation from 
the transit company, transit experts, and the general public: particularly the 
transit riders. The November 5, 1957, Washington Evening Star reported that 
Congressman John L. McMillan (South Carolina), chairman of the House District 
Committee, had offered to sponsor legislation to revise the D. C. Transit System 
franchise to permit continued operation of the street railway system : 


“STREETCARS Brit To BE OFFERED 


“House District Committee Chairman McMillan has offered to sponsor legis- 
lation to keep streetcars in Washington. 

“Current law requires the D. C. Transit System, Inc., to convert its 508 street- 
cars to an all-bus system by 1963. 

“*T certainly will be happy to sponsor legislation calling for an amendment 
to the recent Transit Act to retain streetcar service,’ Representative McMillan, 
Democrat, of South Carolina, wrote D. C. Transit President O. Roy Chalk, 
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“MeMillan pointed out the ‘terrible predicament’ an absence of streetcars 
would have caused in the Nation’s Capital during the two World Wars and the 
Korean conflict. 

“Mr. Chalk replied yesterday that corrective legislation suggested by the Repre- 
sentative would be welcomed by the public, all governmental officials and the De- 
fense Department. He asked to confer with Mr. McMillan on the proposal. 


“CONFERENCE TODAY 


“The exchange of letters was revealed on the eve of a conference Mr. Chalk 
requested with the District Public Utilities Commission. They were meeting 
in closed session today in offices of Commission Chairman George E. C. Hayes. 

“Designed primarily to discuss Mr. Chalk’s plea for a $376,334 fuel tax exemp- 
tion, the discussions are bound to encompass the streetcar issue. 

“Mr. Chalk’s franchise—the same law calling for conversion of streetcars 
to buses—also ties the tax exemption to that conversion. 

“Tax exemptions were to take effect either on completion of conversion or 
earlier if the Commission found ‘substantial’ completion, according to the 
franchise. 

“Mr. Hayes commented the Commission was obligated to ‘advance under the 
language of the present law.’ 

“He said today’s conference would be held within the framework of the cur- 
rent franchise. In his hands now is a recommendation on the tax exemption 
from William Falk, chief Commission accountant, but it has been kept confi- 
dential. 

“‘T read the franchise as indicating that Congress wanted streetcars converted 
to buses’ Mr. Hayes said. ‘Until we have an indication that is not the wish of 
Congress, we must proceed under current law.’ ” 

The Save the Streetcars Emergency Committee and other organizations have 
submitted proposed franchise amendments and resolutions favoring legislation 
to eliminate the compulsory conversion clauses from the franchise. 

However, not until April 17, 1958, was any such legislation introduced in 
Congress. The April 18 Washington Post and Times Herald reported that 
Congressman Richard BE. Lankford (Maryland) introduced a bill which would 
permit continued streetcar operation : 


“ENp To TROLLEY DEADLINE ASKED 


“A bill to strike out the 1968 ‘death sentence’ on D. C. Transit System’s 
streetcars was introduced yesterday by Representative Richard E. Lankford, 
Democrat of Maryland. 

“It tossed back to Congress an issue it settled once before—in 1956, when a 
franchise requiring a 7-year conversion to buses was granted to the new firm 
that replaced Capital Transit Co. 

“Lankford’s bill would amend the franchise to provide that ‘a proposed con- 
version to another form of operation, or proposed abandonment of any portion 
of the street railway operations or routes may not be acted upon without the 
holding of a public hearing’ by the District Public Utilities Commission. 

“This language would replace a requirement that the transit company initiate 
and carry out a plan of gradual conversion by 1963, coordinated with the 
District Highway Department’s street development program. The franchise also 
permits the PUC to extend the deadline for good and sufficient cause. 

‘District officials have announced that they would fight any measure to 
change the conversion deadline, saying buses are more economical and don’t 
impede traffic. Opponents of conversion have repeatedly protested the lack of 
public hearings on the changeover, and have claimed that riders would have 
to bear the cost of conversion through the fare box 

“Lankford said he introduced the bill at the urging of a friend, whom he 
did not identify. His purpose, he said, is to assure that adequate replacement 
service would be provided. 

“The lawmaker said he had not discussed the bill with D. C. Transit officials, 
who favor keeping the trolleys, or with the Emergency Committee to Save the 
Streetcars.” 

Highway program 

Several current and pending highway projects will critically affect the No. 80 
and No. 82 streetcar lines: 

(1) A ecrosstown exrpressway—tThis project makes use of Columbia Road and 
Harvard Street NW. which are being widened for three lanes of one-way traffic 
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between Rock Creek Park and Soldiers Home grounds, and Irving Street Nw, 
which is being widened and realigned for three lanes of traffic in the opposite 
direction. A new six-lane dual expressway is being constructed across the Sol. 
diers Home grounds to Michigan Avenue and Harewood Road near Catholic Uni- 
versity. From this point, Michigan Avenue will be used as an extension of the 
crosstown expressway. This part of the project involves the widening and re 
paving of Michigan Avenue for six lanes of traffic between Harewood Road and 
Bastern Avenue. The two-block segment between Harewood Road and Monroe 
Street NW. now contains streetcar tracks of the No. 80 line which must be re 
moved or relocated before the D. C. Highway Department can commence repay- 
ing. It is anticipated that the Michigan Avenue segment of this project will be 
initiated during the spring of 1958 and that work will have progressed to the 
status when the tracks must be removed by July 1958. Cost, excluding track 
removal : $5.5 million, 

(2) Rhode Island Avenue as an expressway; District of Columbia segment.— 
This project involves the widening and repaving of Rhode Island Avenue as a six- 
lane expressway between Logan Circle and Eastern Avenue. The segment be 
tween 4th Street NB. and Eastern Avenue contains streetcar tracks of the No, 82 
line which must be removed or relocated before the D. C. Highway Department 
can commence repaving. It is anticipated that this project will be initiated dur- 
ing the spring of 1958 and that work will have progressed to the status when the 
tracks must be removed by July 1958. Cost, excluding track removal: $3 million, 

(3) Rhode Island Avenue as an expressway ; Maryland segment.—This project 
involves the reconstruction of Rhode Island Avenue from the District line to the 
Alternate Route 1 overpass in Hyattsville as a four-lane dual expressway with a 
reserved way for the No. 82 streetcar line in its median strip. This project is 
under development at the present time. (See cross section in fig. ®) The high- 
way construction on this Maryland segment is not contingent upon elimination 
of the streetcar line. 

(4) North Capitol Street as an expressway.—This project involves the widen- 
ing and repaving of North Capitol Street for six lanes of traffic from Louisiana 
Avenue to Michigan Avenue, the construction of a new six-lane expressway 
through Soldiers’ Home grounds, and the widening and repaving of Clermont 
Drive, Hawaii Avenue, upper North Capitol Street, Blair Road, and Pastern 
Avenue to Blair Portal at 16th Street NW. The segment between Massachusetts 
Avenue and Michigan Avenue contains streetcar tracks of the No. 80 line, which 
must be removed or relocated before the District of Columbia Highway Depart- 
ment can commence repaving. Cost: excluding track removal, $6.3 million. 

This highway project was scheduled to commence during the summer of 
1957. However, the Bureau of Public Roads authorized, under the recent Inter- 
state and Defense Highway System legislation, a new freeway between Balti- 
more and Washington. The District of Columbia Commissioners have desig- 
nated the area between Kansas Avenue and New York Avenue as the corridor 
through which this new freeway will enter Washington. The alinement is cur- 
rently under study by consultants for the city. As it is entirely possible that 
North Capitol Street may be selected for the freeway alinement, it is our opinion 
that no work will be accomplished on the programed expressway which could 
not be easily absorbed into the freeway until the final alinement selection is 
made. As occurred with the efforts to select an alinement for Route 240 through 
Northwest Washington, the District of Columbia segment of the new Baltimore 
freeway will probably become tied up in controversy. 

(5) New York Avenue as an expressway.—This project involves the widening 
and repaving of New York Avenue as a six-lane expressway from Mount Vernon 
Square to the overpass over the Union Station railroad yards, and includes a 
grade separation structure at Florida Avenue. The segment between 5th Street 
NW. and Eckington Place NE. contains streetcar tracks of the No. 82 line, which 
must be removed or relocated before the District of Columbia Highway Depart 
ment can commence repaving. The streetcar turn from New York Avenue onto 
Eckington Place must be eliminated before the grade separation structure can 
be built. The widening and repaving from Mount Vernon Square to First 
Street NE. is scheduled to be intiated in February 1959. Costs, excluding the 
grade separation structure and track removal: $0.6 million. 

Recently announced studies of the potential use of New York Avenue as a free 
way extension of the Baltimore-Washington Parkway may nullify plans to 
develop it as an expressway. Due to the publicized possibility of this freeway 
taking the form of an industrial elevated highway, this project will undoubtedly 
become tied up in controversy. 
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TREATMENT OF THE NOS. 80 AND 82 LINES IN PREVIOUS TRANSIT PLANS 


The period covered by the plans described here is limited to the time spanned 
by the era of the Presidents’ Conference Committee (PCC) streetcar, as these 
yehicles are so radically advanced over earlier conventional streetcars that any 
plans prepared prior to the advent of the PCC-car would be rendered obsolete. 
PCC-cars were first delivered to the former Capital Transit Company in 1937. 
The following descriptions are further limited to proposed treatments of the 
Nos. 80 and 82 lines or the areas which they serve. 


February 1937: W.A. Roberts’ plan 


Nos. 80 and 82 streetcars, commencing at Potomac Park terminal, would 
continue via 18th Street NW (19th Street NW on return trip) and enter a sub- 
way at E Street NW beneath E Street NW eastward to 5th Street NW where 
they would ascend to the surface. From this point, No. 80 streetcars would 
continue via Fifth Street NW., G Street NW., and as at present to the Brookland 
loop. No. 82 streetcars would continue from the subway portal via Fifth Street 
NW., New York Avenue, and as at present to Mount Rainier, Riverdale, and 
Branchville. 


World War II emergency period 


During World War II, severe rationing of rubber and petroleum, due to their 
many important military uses, caused emphasis to be placed upon the use of 
electric rail transportation. Three extensions to the Capital Transit Co. street 
railway system were designed. One of these was accomplished, but the other 
two projects, including an extension of the No. 80 line from Brookland to 
Avondale, were dropped because they were not commenced prior to cessation of 
hostilities. 


October 1944: “Transportation survey and plan for the central area of Wash- 
ington, D, C.”, DeLeuw, Cather & Co. and J. E. Greiner Co, 


No. 80 streetcars commencing at Mount Pleasant terminal loop, would operate 
via Mount Pleasant Street, Columbia Road, and Connecticut Avenue, enter a 
subway at S Street NW. beneath Connecticut Avenue, Lafayette Square, Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, G Street NW., and Massachusetts Avenue to North Capitol 
Street, where they would ascend to the surface and continue via North Capitol 
Street and as at present to Brookland loop. No. 82 streetcars would operate via 
two downtown surface routes: One, looping via Indiana Avenue, C Street NW., 
New Jersey Avenue, and D Street NW., would continue via D Street NW., 5th 
Street NW., New York Avenue, and as at present to Mount Rainier, Riverdale, 
and Branchville. The other, looping via H Street NW., 19th Street NW., C 
Street NW., and 18th Street NW., would continue via H Street NW., 4th Street 
NW., New York Avenue, and as at present to Mount Rainier, Riverdale, and 
sranchville. 


December 1946: “Transportation Plans for Washington,” J. BE. Greiner Co. and 
DeLewe, Cather & Co. 


No. 80 streetcars, commencing at Mount Pleasant loop, would continue via 
Mount Pleasant Street, Columbia Road, and Connecticut Avenue, enter a subway 
at S Street NW., beneath Connecticut Avenue, ascend to the surface at N Street 
NW., continue via Connecticut Avenue and 17th Street NW., enter a subway at 
H Street beneath 17th Street NW., Pennsylvania Avenue, 15th Street NW., and 
F Street NW., surface at 6th Street NW., continue via F Street NW., 5th Street 
NW., G Street NW., Massachusetts Avenue, North Capitol Street, and as at 
present to Brookland loop. No. 82 streetcars, having looped via E Street NW., 
19th Street NW., and C Street NW., would continue via 18th Street NW., enter 
a subway beneath E Street NW., 14th Street NW., and F Street NW., surface 
at 6th Street NW., continue via F Street NW., 5th Street NW., New York Avenue, 
and North Capitol Street, enter a subway beneath Rhode Island Avenue, surface 
at 4th Street NE., and continue as at present to Mount Rainier, Riverdale, and 
Branchville. The No. 82 trackage through the Eckington area from New York 
Avenue and North Capitol Street to Rhode Island Avenue and 4th Street NE., 
would be removed. 


January 1948: “Plans proposed for Metropolitan Washington,” City Planning 
Committee, Washington Board of Trade 


This plan contained a reiteration of the December 1946 plan described above. 
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1952: “Washington Metropolitan Area Transportation Study, Volume IV, q 
recommended highway improvement program for the Washington Metropol. 
tan area,” regional Highway Planning Committee 


This comprehensive highway plan concerns itself with public transit only to 
the extent of recommending the removal of streetcar tracks from streets which 
it specifies to be widened, repaved, or rebuilt as expressways. This plan origi. 
nated the highway projects described earlier. Unlike other parts described here, 
this one was adopted and is currently being carried to fulfillment. 


” 


May 1954: “Public Transportation Serving the District of Columbia,’ Senate 


Report No, 1274, 838d Congress, 2d session 

This report was made by a Special Subcommittee Investigating Public Trans. 
portation Serving the District of Columbia, which retained Ernst & Ernst as 
consultants. The report recommended extending the No. 80 streetcar line from 
Rosslyn (its terminal at that time) to the Pentagon, Alexandria, and Arlington, 
and to Ballston, Bon Air and Falls Church, and from Brookland to Avondale, 
It also recommended a new spur to the No. 82 streetcar line from Eckington 
(near the Northeastern Division carhouse) to Silver Spring and Kensington. It 
was further recommended that these extensions be located on private rights-of- 
way. 


June 1955: Edson L. Tennyson’s plan 


No. 80 streetears, originating at the Pentagon or Falls Church, would reach | 


Rosslyn on private rights-of-way, then continue via Key Bridge, M Street NW,, 
and Pennsylvania, enter a subway at Rock Creek beneath Pennsylvania Avenue, 
15th Street NW., Pennsylvania Avenue, and Indiana Avenue, surface at 6th 
Street, NW., continue via Indiana Avenue, 5th Street NW., New York Avenue, a 
new right-of-way along the west side of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad’s metro- 
politan branch (skirting Eckington), Rhode Island, and as at present to 
Mount Rainier, Riverdale, and Branchville. The plan also recommended opera- 
tion of RDC cars on a frequent headway by the Capital Transit Company on the 
B. & O. Railroad from Union Station through Brookland and Silver Spring to 
Kensington. 


1955: Robert L. Banks’ plan 


This plan called for operation of frequent RDC-car service on steam railroads 
in and around Washington, with new rights-of-way or tunnels penetrating the 
downtown area. Service on both B. & O. lines through the 12th precinct was 
included. 


August 1955: 1955 Public Transit Master Plan for Metropolitan Washington, 
D. C., Metropolitan Planning Associates 


No. 80 streetears, originating at Clarendon, Va., would reach Rosslyn on a priv- 
ate right-of-way, then continue via Key Bridge, M Street NW., and Wisconsin 
Avenue, enter a subway at Prospect Street beneath Olive Street to 27th Street 
NW., cross Rock Creek on a bridge, enter a subway at M Street NW. beneath 
26th Street NW., Pennsylvania Avenue, G Street NW., Massachusetts Avenue, 
and North Capitol Street, surface at H Street NW., and continue via North 
Capitol Street, Michigan Avenue, Monroe Street NE., 12th Street NE., and Michi- 
gan Avenue to a new loop at Avondale. The No. 82 line would be replaced by two 
newly designated lines: No. 10 and No. 00. No. 10 streetcars, commencing at 
Chevy Chase Circle, would continue via Connecticut Avenue, Calvert Street, Co- 
lumbia Road, and Connecticut Avenue, enter a subway at S Street NW., beneath 
Connecticut Avenue, 17th Street NW., New York Avenue, 18th Street NW., €C 
Street NW., C Street’s alinement beneath the Ellipse and Federal Triangle, 11th 
Street NW., and Rhode Island Avenue, surface at 4th Street NW., and continue 


via Rhode Island Avenue to the Mount Rainier loop. No. 00 streetcars, originat- 


ing in an underground loop west of 23d Street NW., would continue in a subway | 


beneath © Street NW., 18th Street NW., New York Avenue, 17th Street NW., K 
Street NW., New York Avenue, and Eckington Place, surface north of Florida 
Avenue and continue via Eckington Place, R Street NE., 3d Street NE. (2d 
Street NE. on return trip), T Street NE., 4th Street NE., Michigan Avenue, and 
via present No. 80 line to Brookland loop. In addition to these improvements to 
the street railway lines, the plan recommended high-speed rapid-transit lines, two 
of which would serve the 12th precinct. Both lines would operate from 14th 
and G Streets NW., in a subway beneath 14th Street NW., K Street NW., and 
New York Avenue, then surface at the B. & O. Railroad. At this point, the two 
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lines would split: The “Metropolitan” line would utilize the B. & O, right-of-way 
through Brookland and Silver Spring to Kensington; the ‘‘Maryland” line 
would utilize the B. & O. right-of-way through Woodbridge and Brentwood to 
Crittenden Street, Hyattsville, from which point the rapid transit would utilize 
the present No. 82 streetcar line to Branchville and the then unused interurban 
right-of-way to Beltsville. 

1955: Stephenson’s monobeam 


This plan envisioned a unique form of elevated railway with cars saddling 
a continuous supported beam. Conventional buses were to ride piggy back on 
these monobeam vehicles. Lines were proposed to be elevated over the two 
B. & O. lines through the 12th precinct. 


September 1955: “Report on Conversion of Street Railway Operations to Motor- 
bus,” W. C. Gilman & Co. 

This report was prepared for the Capital Transit Co. at the behest of the 
D. ©. Public Utilities Commission. It specifically details a program of con- 
yersion of the street railway system to bus operation. The report recommends 
1957-58 as the conversion period for the No. 82 line except for the segment 
of track in Fourth Street NB. which would be retained temporarily so that No. 80 
streetcars could reach the northeastern division carhouse (Eckington) ; 1961-62 
is recommended as the conversion period for the No. 80 line, the Fourth Street 
NE. trackage, and the northeastern division carhouse. 


November 1956: “Preliminary General Plan for the Maryland-Washington Re- 
gional District”, Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
This plan recognizes streetcar lines as potential rapid transit and shows the 
No. 82 line (Maryland segment) on its map of physical elements of the plan in 
1980. 


Current: “Metropolitan Transportation Survey”, National Capital Regional 
Planning Council 

This survey has been in progress since 1955. The original appropriation of 
$200,000 has been supplemented several times and now exceeds $500,000 total. 
The survey and resulting recommendations were scheduled for completion by 
November 1957. Unfortunately, an additional $200,000 may be required to 
complete the survey, and no completion date is anticipated within the foresee- 
able future. It can be safely assumed from public information releases that this 
survey is not concerned with the street railway system or the area which it 
serves. 

ALTERNATES INVESTIGATED 


(1) Replace existing No. 80 and/or No. 82 streetcar service with buses. 

(2) Retain existing No. 80 and/or No. 82 streetcar lines in the widened streets. 

(3) Retain existing No. 80 and/or No. 82 streetcar lines as reserved, but 
paved, additional lanes in the widened street. 

(4) Retain existing No. 80 and/or No. 82 streetcar lines in median strips 
in the widened streets. 

(5) Reroute No. 80 and/or No. 82 streetcar lines to minimize affected track- 
age. 

(6) Reroute No. 80 and/or No. 82 streetcar lines to service a greater portion 
of the residents in the area. 

(7) Substitute present street railway alinements with new alinements on 
private rights-of-way. 

(8) Combinations of the above alternates. 

Alternate (1) was found to be wasteful and uneconomical ; requiring a higher 
fare than presently in effect. Alternate (2) would offer little service improve- 
ment and could not be dovetailed with current highway projects. Alternates 
(3) and (4) have much merit in potential service improvements, but would be 
more costly than justified by the improvements gained thereby. Alternate (5) 
would result in less efficient street railway operation. Alternate (6) and (7) 
merit consideration concurrently with any of the other alternates. The Ccon- 
sultants have determined that alternate (8), a combination of all of the other 
alternates, presents a satisfactory median between economy and service. With 
particular emphasis upon segregating public transit traffic from automotive 
traffic, each segment of line was analyzed to determine the extent to which 
present and potential traffic interference prescribed a need for physical im- 
provements. The following recommendations are based upon, but not dependent 
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upon, subways in the downtown area to accommodate streetcars and suburban 
rapid transit trains. To further maintain this separability, reference will be 
made to an intermediate plan which excludes the subways, and an ultimate 
plan which utilizes the subways and evolves from the intermediate plan. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Convert No. 80 streetcar line to surface rapid transit operation 


In the intermediate plan, the No. 80 line would operate through the downtown 
area, just as it does at the present time, to the intersection of Massachusetts 
Avenue with North Capitol Street. From this point, as an integral part of the 
Highway Department’s street improvement program, North Capitol Street would 
be rebuilt as an expressway. Its cross section would be as shown in figure @ 
from Massachusetts Avenue to Rhode Island Avenue. North of this point (and 
south of Massachusetts Avenue), it would be as orginally designed in the 1952 
plan: two 3-lane, 33-foot pavements, separated by a 4-foot concrete divider. The 
median strip, reserved for the railway, would ascend and overpass the intersec- 
tion of Rhode Island Avenue and North Capitol Street, as shown in figure @, 
curving to a similar median strip in the center of Rhode Island Avenue rebuilt to 
the same cross-sectional dimensions. Channelization of this intersection pro- 
vides for three lanes of through traffic in each direction. Approaching the 
intersection from the west on Rhode Island Avenue would be two additional 
lanes for left-turn traffic. One lane would be reserved for buses and would have 
a loading platform to accommodate two buses at once. The other lane would 
be for other left-turning vehicles. Approaching the intersection from the. north 
on North Capitol Street would be one additional lane for right-turn traffic. This 
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jane would be used by both buses and other vehicles. Traffic signals would 
protect traffic left-turning from eastward on Rhode Island Avenue to northward 
on North Capitol Street with a separate sequence. Corresponding right turns 
would be permitted. Left turns would also be permitted from westward on Rhode 
Island Avenue to southward on North Capitol Street. The corresponding right 
turn would be permitted. No other turns would be permitted, as tributary 
streets provide better connections which avoid the acute angle of this intersection. 

The No. 80 line would continue in a median strip in Rhode Island Avenue to 
Fourth Street NE. The trackway in this median would be depressed through 
the summit of the hill in this segment so as to allow V Street NE. to overpass the 
trackway at present street level. 

From 4th Street NE. to 12th Street NE., the No. 80 line would share tracks 
with the No. 82 line which will be described later. The No. 80 line would con- 
tinue northward on conventional street railway tracks in 12th Street NB. re- 
built as shown by cross sections in figures @ and ©. This would be new track 
construction as far as Monroe Street NE. where it would tie into the present 
No. 80 tracks in 12th Street NE. to the Brookland loop at Quincy Street NE. 
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From the Brookland loop, which would be retained for rush hour and emer- 
gency turnback use, new street railway tracks would be built in 12th Street NE. 
and Michigan Avenue to a new loop at the District line in Avondale. Michigan 
Avenue, as an extension of the crosstown expressway, would be rebuilt as shown 
cross sectionally in figure ®. This is as currently projected by the District of 
Columbia Highway Department except that it would include street railway 
tracks. Convenient passenger facilities for transfer from trolleys to buses 
would be provided at the Avondale terminal to service the four suburban bus 
routes which emanate from this point: E4 to Lewisdale, G4 to Hyattsville, K6 
to Mount Rainier, and K6 to Northwest Park and Oakview. 

Existing tracks would be removed or paved over in North Capitol Street 
from Rhode Island Avenue to Michigan Avenue, in Michigan Avenue from 
North Capitol Street to Monroe Street NE., in Monroe Street NE. from Michigan 
Avenue to 12th Street NE., and in 4th Street NE. from Rhode Island Avenue 
to Michigan Avenue. 


Convert No. 82 streetcar line to surface rapid transit Operation 


In the intermediate plan, the No. 82 line would operate through the downtown 
area just as it does at the present time, to the intersection of Fifth Street NW. 
with New York Avenue. From this point, as an integral part of the District of 
Columbia Highway Deparment’s street improvement program, New York Avenue 
would be rebuilt as a freeway. A plan and profile of New York Avenue as a 
freeway in the ultimate plan are shown in figure @. The freeway would follow 
the same general profile as the present avenue. Sixth Street NW., Fourth 
Street NW., New Jersey Avenue (as a segment of the inner loop freeway), First 
Street NW., and North Capitol Street (as described earlier) would underpass 
New York Avenue, taking advantage of the natural topography to the fullest 
extent. Its cross section would be as shown in figure @ from Fifth Street NW. 
(from Sixth Street NW. in the ultimate plan) to North Capitol Street, with the 
median strip reserved for the railway. Commencing at North Capitol Street, 
the median strip would ascend a ramp (see fig. @). Half-way between North 
Capitol Street and Florida Avenue, at the point where New York Avenue reaches 
its lowest elevation, a viaduct would continue from the ramp and swing to the 
north edge of the avenue’s right-of-way (see fig. @®), overpassing the 3 west- 
bound traffic lanes which swing into the center of the right-of-way. Imme- 
diately after this transposition of traffic and transit roadways, the 6 traffic 
lanes would ascend to the railway level and together would overpass Florida 
Avenue and the railroad yards as shown in figure @. 
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Opposite Eckington Place, a viaduct would carry tracks of the No. 82 line 
over Florida Avenue and continue in a ramp ascending to street level in the 
center of Eckington Place. From this point, the improved No. 82 line would 
follow the existing no. 82 trackage through the Eckington area to Fourth Street 
NE. and Rhode Island Avenue. Two switches would be installed at the inter- 
section of T Street NE. and Third Street NE. to enable cars to loop back toward 
downtown for rush hour and emergency turnback service: Northbound cars on 
Third Street could turn left onto T Street. 

From Fourth Street NE. to Eastern Avenue, as an integral part of the 
District of Columbia Highway Department’s street improvement program, 
Rhode Island Avenue would be rebuilt as an expressway with a cross section 
as shown in figure @. Reserved, but paved lanes for the railway cars would 
be separated from automotive traffic by 1-foot-wide plastic stripes inserted into 
the pavement. 

A new rush hour and emergency turnback loop would be constructed at the 
shopping center, near Langdon Park, as shown in figure ®, via 18th Street NE., 
Hamlin Street NE., and Queens Chapel Road. 

In Maryland, the railway would continue in the median strip of Rhode Island 
Avenue, currently under construction as a four-lane dual expressway as shown 
in the cross section in figure @, as far as Route 1 overpass in Hyattsville. 

The present turnback loop at Sheridan Street in Riverdale would be trans- 
planted to a new location immediately north of the Route 1 overpass in Hyatts- 
ville. The existing Mount Rainier turnback loop would be retained for rush 
hour and emergency use. 

From the new loop location in Hyattsville, the No. 82 line would continue via 
private right-of-way, as at present, to the Branchville loop. Along this seg- 
ment, certain little-used grade crossings would be eliminated by severing the 
roadway. More heavily trafficked crossings would be protected by flashing 
light warning devices actuated by the approaching trolleys. 


Reroute area bus routes for improved service 


Existing circuitous bus routes in the 12th Precinct and adjacent areas of 
Maryland would be rerouted to better serve recently developed portions and to 
provide more direct trips to downtown. 

In order to keep this report brief, recommendations for improved bus routes 
are not detailed in these pages. 


Construct downtown subways, and rapid transit lines to suburbs 


In the ultimate plan, subways would be built in the congested downtown 
commercial district for use by improved streetcar lines and new light volume 
rapid transit lines to the suburbs. 

The No. 80 line would operate from Washington Circle in a subway beneath 
Pennsylvania Avenue, G Street NW., and Massachusetts Avenue, ascend in a 
ramp in the center of North Capital Street to the surface at H Street NW., then 
continue to Avondale as earlier described for the intermediate plan. 

The No. 82 line would operate from 23d Street NW. in a subway beneath C 
Street’s alinement beneath the Ellipse and Federal Triangle, 11th Street NW.., 
and K Street NW., ascend in a ramp in the center of New York Avenue to the 
surface at 6th Street NW., then continue to Hyattsville as earlier described 
for the intermediate plan. 

Two rapid transit lines, emanating from a downtown subway, would be con- 
structed through the 12th precinct and into nearby Maryland. Both lines 
would operate from 14th and G Streets NW. in a subway beneath 14th Street 
NW. and K Street NW., using the same tracks as the No. 82 line, described 
earlier, from 11th Street NW. to First Street NE., and continue over Florida 
Avenue and the railroad yards (see figs. @ and @). At this overpass, the two 
lines would split. 

(1) Rapid transit trains bound for Kensington, Md., would ascend ramps 
to the B. & O. Railroad right-of-way, reaching grade at the T Street overpass. 
From T Street to Kensington, the rapid transit tracks for opposing directions 
of traffic would be situated on each side of the present B. & O. tracks. 

(2) Rapid transit trains bound for Beltsville, Md., would continue across 
the overpass then continue along the south side of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to Montana Avenue. From this point, a simple concrete viaduct would carry 
the new rapid transit tracks over the existing Pennsylvania Railroad tracks, 
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and the citybound rapid transit tracks over the juxtaposed B. & O. Railroad 
tracks. From this viaduct to Crittenden Street in Hyattsville, the rapid transit 
tracks for opposing directions of traffic would be situated on each side of the 
present B. & O. tracks. North of Crittenden Street, the rapid transit trains 
would utilize the present No. 82 tracks (on private right-of-way) to the Branch- 
ville terminal, and the grade of the former interurban to Laurel as far as the 
circumferential freeway near Beltsville. (Although this latter segment of 
grade has been paved as a two-lane road, it is superfluous to the area’s road net, 
so can be utilized for more vital rapid transit use.) Upon completion of this 


rapid transit line to Beltsville the No. 82 line would commence turning back at 
the Hyattsville loop. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
Reserved trackways 

(1) North Capitol Street and Rhode Island Avenue west of Fourth Street NE. 
(see fig. )): The reserved trackway in these streets rebuilt as six-lane dual 
expressways would consist of a 30-foot strip of neutral ground separated from 
the automobile traffic lanes by curbs. This strip would replace the 4-foot 
concrete divider projected by the District of Columbia Highway Department, so 
would require moving the outer curbs 13 feet closer to the property lines. 
This allows a 9-foot sidewalk and a 8-foot yard on each side of the street. Trees 
would be added in islands in the sidewalks and in 4 foot strips along each 
edge of the reserved trackway. Continuous hedges would be planted between 
the trees in the trackway and trimmed to about 3 feet high so as to present 
a barrier to pedestrians, and to absorb some portion of street noises. The curb- 
line median strip would be broken only by intersecting H Street NW., K Street 
NW., O Street NW., P Street NW., Florida Avenue, R Street NW., and T 
Street NW. 

(2) Rhode Island Avenue east on 4th Street NE. (see fig. ®: The reserved 
trackway in this street rebuilt as a 6-lane dual expressway would consist of two 
8-foot paved track lanes separated by a 2-foot concrete divider and edged with a 
1-foot yellow plastic stripe inserted into the pavement. This 20-foot trackway 
would replace the 4-foot concrete divider projected by the District of Columbia 
Highway Department, so would require moving the outer curbs 8 feet closer to 
the property lines. This allows a 3-foot greenway, 6-foot sidewalk, and 13-foot 
yard on each side of the street. Trees would be added in the greenways between 
the pavement and the sidewalks. Traffic would be permitted to cross this track- 
way only at key intersections. Automobiles would be prohibited from driving in 
the trackway, but in emergencies, it would be available to police cars, fire trucks, 
ambulances, and rescue equipment, and could be used under police supervision 
to detour traffic around automobile accidents and other traffic delays. This 
unique form of trackway was selected for Rhode Island Avenue for several 
reasons. It is recognized that the avenue widened to an expressway will attract 
additional traffic and that this traffic will reach congestion heights during the 
rush hours, seriously hindering public transit operation. Therefore, conventional 
street railway operation would not be suitable. Also, the greater portion of 
property abutting Rhode Island is residential, so the treatment recommended 
for North Capitol Street would not be in order. The treatment shown in figure 
@®, therefore, allows the greatest yard space while still accomplishing segregation 
of transit traffic from slow automobile traffic. 

(3) New York Avenue (see fig. @): The reserved trackway in this street 
rebuilt as a 6-lane dual freeway would consist of a 32-foot strip of neutral ground 
separated from automobile traffic lanes by curbs. As New York Avenue is super- 
ficial to the area street pattern, and passes through the heart of an area sched- 
uled for rehabilitation, it is feasible to rebuild it as a freeway entirely inde- 
pendent of other streets which would provide full local circulation. Provision 
of sidewalk and yard space would be of minor importance. Figure @ shows the 
connections made with local streets for distribution of traffic into this area. 
Automobile and pedestrian traffic would not be permitted to cross the trackway 
at grade in any location. 
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Loading platforms 


(1) North Capitol Street and Rhode Island Avenue west of Fourth Street NE. 
(see fig. @): Loading platforms along these segments would be located at the 
‘near side’ of key intersections so that the railway cars need make only one stop 
(as opposed to a stop for a traffic signal and a second stop to load or discharge 
passengers if “far side” stops were employed). Platforms would be long enough 
to accommodate all of the doors of two coupled PCC cars. The platform would 
be at approximately the level of the first step on the PCC cars so as to avoid 
the first step into the cars. This arrangement requires a 1-foot low buffer curb 
between the automobile traffic pavement and the platform. Each platform would 
be edged with a protective railing and be equipped with a bench and simple 
shelter, tailored in size to the anticipated passenger use of the particular stop. 

(2) Rhode Island Avenue east of Fourth Street NB. (see fig. @) : Loading plat- 
forms along this segment would be located at the “near side” of key intersections. 
Platforms would be long enough to accommodate all of the doors of two coupled 
PCC cars, and would be 6 inches high above the street pavement. The approach 
end of the platform would be protected by a 15-fooit ramp-type buffer, illuminated 
with flashing lights. This type of buffer employed in Melbourne, Australia, 
has stopped fully loaded tractor trailers without endangering the driver, and 
is credited with saving the lives of many pedestrians and transit passengers. 
The 80 feet preceding the platform would be used for a gradual shift of the traffic 
lanes to make way for the platform width without decreasing the width of the 
pavement. In this area, the greenway between the curb and the sidewalk would 
taper from 3 feet to 1 foot and would remain 1 foot wide the full length of the 
platform. The plastic stripe separating the reserved trackway from the traffic 
lanes would swing to the right, clear of the platform, to guide motorists. 

(8) New York Avenue: Loading platforms along this segment would be 
located at selected station sites adjacent to street underpasses. Platforms would 
be long enough to accommodate three rapid transit cars (modified PCC cars), 
and would be at approximately the level of the first step on the PCC cars. All 
platforms would be equipped with benches and shelters (see fig. @), and would 
be connected to sidewalks of underpassing streets by stairways or pedestrian 
ramps. 

(4) 12th Street NE. (90-foot right-of-way segment): Each of the 4 lanes on 
this street would be 11 feet wide. Street railway tracks would be centered 
within each of the two inner lanes. At stop locations, the platform would be 
alined to be flush with the edge of the PCC cars, thereby narrowing the lane to 
9%, feet—adequate for automobile, truck and bus passage. Opposite the plat- 
form, the curb would move 2 feet closer to the sidewalk to compensate for the 
platform width and retain an 11-foot width for the outer traffic lane. Platforms 
would be long enough to accommodate all of the doors of two coupled PCC cars. 

(5) Michigan Avenue (east of 12th Street) (see fig. @®): Each of the 6 lanes 
on this expressway would be 11 feet wide. Street railway tracks would be 
centered within each of the two inner lanes. At stop locations, the platform 
would be alined to be flush with the edge of the PCC cars, thereby encroaching 
1% feet into each of the traffic lanes adjacent to the platform. This would be 
compensated by cutting 1144 feet from the 4-foot concrete divider in the center 
of the street and moving the curb 1% feet toward the sidewalk opposite plat- 
form locations; thus maintaining the required 11-foot lane widths. A unique 
feature of this arrangement is that a motorist centering his automobile between 
the platform and the concrete divider would have his tires 144 feet away from 
the rails, thereby eliminating complaints of skidding on car tracks. This would 
also apply to the 12th Street NE. platform arrangement except that the tires 
would only be 9 inches away from the rails. 


Power collection 

The D. C. Transit System employs two methods of electric power collection 
for propulsion of its PCC cars: (1) underground conduit rail (reached through 
a slot between the running rails by a ‘plow’) within the area designated as the 
no-over-head-wires zone, and (2) conventional overhead trolley wire (reached 
with a trolley pole) in areas outside the no-overhead-wires zone. The time- 
consuming changeover from one method to the other is accomplished at ‘plow 
pits’. PCC ears assigned to protect No. 80 and No. 82 schedules are equipped 
with remote control trolley retrievers and releasers which effectively speed up 
this operation. That segment of the no-overhead-wires zone which affects the 
No. 80 and No. 82 lines and the proposed rapid transit lines to Kensington and 
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Beltsville intercepts these lines where they cross New Jersey Avenue. This 
zone was established by Congress, so can be altered or excepted only by con- 
gressional legislation. There are several disadvantages inherent to the conduit 
power collection method among which is the fact that track maintenance costs 
are as much as five times higher than for conventional trolley tracks. There- 
fore, elimination of as much conduit track as possible during conversion of the 
streetcar lines to surface rapid transit is desirable. Subways mentioned for the 
ultimate p!an would be equipped for trolley power collection, so intermediate 
plan recommendations are aimed at extending trolley wires to the future subway 
portals. 

(1) No. 80 line: The plow pit is currently located in North Capitol Street 
near W. Street. A new, but temporary, plow pit would be built in the North 
Capitol Street reserved trackway south of H Street. All new track, recommended 
in this report, would be equipped with overhead trolley wire which would be 
effectively shrouded from view by trees lining the reserved trackways. 

(2) No. 82 line: The plowpit is currently located in T Street NE. between 
Third and Fourth Streets NE. It is recommended that legislation be intro- 
duced to except the No. 82 line from restrictions of the no-overhead-wires zone 
for the short segment within this zone along New York Avenue between New 
Jersey Avenue and Fifth Street NW. If this legislation is enacted into law 
prior to construction of this segment, a new, but temporary, plowpit would be 
built in the New York Avenue reserved trackway immediately east of Fifth 
Street NW. If legislation is not passed, this plowpit would be built in the 
New York Avenue reserved trackway immediately west of New Jersey Avenue. 
All new track, recommended in this report, would be equipped with overhead 
trelley wire. The New York Avenue segment, which would be shared with new 
rapid transit lines to the suburbs, would be equipped with overhead catenary 
suspended trolley contact wire because of the heavier transit traffic and higher 
speeds over this segment. 

(3) New right-of-way high-speed lines to Kensington and to Beltsville: These 
lines and the downtown subways would be equipped with catenary suspended 
trolley contact wire. This system keeps the contact wire level between supports 
so that trolley poles will not dewire at high speeds. 

Tracks 

Tracks would be United States standard gage. In reserved trackways, tracks 
would rest on ballasted roadbed, and the running surface of the rails would be 
on the same plane with adjacent street pavement so that there would be no 
rise or bumps in cross streets which would intersect the reserved trackways. 
Rail joints would be welded throughout to afford smoother, quieter operation. 
On reserved trackway segments, clean gravel would be tamped between and 
around the rails (see figure @) to absorb rail resonance. This method is em- 
ployed by many overseas transport systems. 

Signaling 
Automatic block signaling and interlocking with automatic train-stopping de- 


vices to prevent passing a stop signal would be employed on the New York Avenue 
segment, and in the subways and new right-of-way lines of the ultimate plan. 
Grade crossings 

Streets which would cross the reserved trackways would be protected by 
traffic signals which would be actuated by approaching PCC cars to allow 
prompt and safe passage of the public transit vehicles. Of the 28 grade cross- 
ings along the Maryland segment of the No. 82 line, one is a crossing with a 
B. & O. Railroad spur to Maryland University which is currently protected by 
block signals and 12 are unnecessary and would be eliminated by severing the 
street where it now crosses the tracks. The remaining 15 crossings would be 
protected by flashing warning lights actuated by approaching PCC ears. 


Park and ride 


Special large-capacity parking lots would be provided at certain locations to 
accommodate passengers who would find it convenient to drive from their homes 
to a station and avail themselves of swifter surface rapid transit service to down- 
town. Such parking lots would be located at nearly all stations on the new right- 
of-way lines outside of the downtown area. Such a parking lot would be located 
at the Avondale terminal on the improved No. 80 line. 
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Parking 


Parking along the curbs of all freeways, all expressways, and 12th Street NE. 
would be prohibited. These streets will have been improved for the movement 
of people and goods; not for the storage of automobiles. 


OPERATIONAL ASPECTS OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
Runs 


(1) Base period: The following services would be rendered, in the inter- 
mediate plan, for the 12th precinct: 











Route Destinations Class 
80 | Washington Circle to Avondale. .-. punta mien dee aiie [i died atnaheategelh Trunk. 
82 | Potomac Park to Branchville area eS ~~ Do. 
B2 | Barney Circle to Mount Rainier_-_.. = Siew itis Has eles oles aie ..---.--| Crosstown. 
E2 | Lafayette Square to Avondale-.--_--- pccneesenenae dds dabei” | Trunk. 
F2 | Archives to Riggs Park--- : SSUES. ARES | Do. 
F6 | Ivy City to Rock Creek Cemetery - -- suaadnumieah tele sdanauetedahs | Crosstown. 
H2 | National Training School to Potomac Heights-------- nm oon pgiidid abaaianaiiaet <i | Do. 
H4 | Mount Pleasant to Riggs Park-. 7 souehaaetl esersaseeesaeieelll | Feeder. 
H4 | Mount Pleasant to Lamond 


—- aabheveasnewtac’ oditide i Do. 
M2 | Friendship Heights to Langdon_- beneuneeseecentubehemae eee 


(2) Rush-hour periods: In addition to the base runs listed above, the follow- 
ing rail runs would operate during rush-hour peaks: 








Route Destinations Class 
81 | 36th and Prospect to Langdon Park (via North Capitol) _.............-.-.----.---- Trunk. 
83 | Potomac Park to Brookland (via New York Ave.)........--.------ . Do 
85 | Bureau of Engraving to Branchville — ire 3 Do 


Tripper service would also be provided, as required to meet traffic demands, 
utilizing turnback facilities at Riverdale, Mount Rainier, Langdon Park, Brook- 
land, Eckington, 14th and G Streets NW., and 19th and F Streets NW. Present 
limited bus routes E1, F1, H1, and F9 would continue to operate but would be 
rerouted to correspond with their base period equivalents. 

(3) Ultimate plan: The following runs would render base period service on 
the rail lines in the ultimate plan: 


Line and destinations 
No. 80: *14th and G Streets NW. to Avondale. 
No. 82: *23d and C Streets NW. to Hyattsville. 
Metropolitan: *14th and G Streets NW. to Kensington. 
Maryland: *14th and G Streets NW. to Beltsville. 


Area bus routes would be adjusted to complement the rapid-transit lines. 
These bus-route changes are omitted from this report for reasons of brevity. 
Stop location and running time 

Stops have been located so as to best serve the transit rider while extracting 
the efficiencies of PCC-car operating characteristics. Stops spaced far apart 
enable high running speeds, but force the transit passenger to walk too far to 
reach the nearest stop. Stops spaced close together provide ready access to 
the rider, but force service to become too slow to be attractive. Four stops per 
mile is a reasonable compromise to fit the density of 12th precinct population 
and the speeds which would make service attractive. The following lists indi- 
cate mileages from 14th Street NW., stop locations, and running times from 
14th Street NW., for the rail lines in the ultimate plan: 


*Indicates that these lines would be through-routed with other rapid transit lines from 
the south and west. 
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(1) No. 80 line 








Stop location Miles | Minutes 

| and seconds 
Washington Circle. .-_.- sibs 83 2s Soe ect edb sseconeeks deacaeedbbue secece le as GD fis.2s.caee 
an orb AGE, IR OE I oo acces a ineciied aires niomuere marinokisei@uarmmuaiias O61. <c<5dndeeee 
I cca OC” RC te lide cee TED. lL iccusaeimeall 
Tyee Oe Pees Gee etmmyrvadiin AVG. if era ke a f22. Lee 
Se IEE BOE occ Soi cds dockecoweatanccGedisiadcstas SO oa Led aaa . 00 Start 
llth and G Sts. NW a ¢ ie . 26 :35 


7th and G Sts. NW 
OR cg, a a Ss See Ee Te ee 
New Jersey Ave. and G St. NW----.._-- btn wien eat iad 
aI a Me RS RIC A i a eal ethane emda teneeeinnnndirirnrmat 1. 41 
K St. NE., NW., and North Capitol St_- spaniel | 

New York Ave. and North Capitol St..........-...-..-- avin a divegds seuhetete 1. 89 
Florida Ave. and North Capitol St_ = inn wile 3 sh oe wet ‘ 
R, 8 Streets NE., NW., and North Capitol St 

Rhode Island Ave. and North Capitol St a 

Summit Pl. and V St. NE ‘ z 
ith St. NE. and. Rhode Island Ave......................... 
12th St. NE. and Rhode Island Ave--. 

Franklin and 12th Sts. NE 
Irving, Jackson and 12th Sts. NE 
Monroe and 12 Sts. NE 

Otis and 12th Sts. NE 

i id 12th Sts. NE_--- 

Iph Street NE., and Michig 
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aed seated 76 

tw RO Bl WL eee epee were ee oe BARES 92 

mL I, CULO i ae i hikebie 5. 22 

Varnum Street NE. and Michigan Ave Foe aan akoeeee eae a : 5. 41 

Avondale terminal... sa shcscdpecehraleinaan aeecdued ae accieiaDialaten'sn use eiaoe cosas aiid tetas 71 

(2) No. 82 line 

Stop location Miles 

23d and C Sts. NW = ea Se ee ee Se ee rene eeu ahs 0. 99 

2ist and C Sts. NW. 5h Bons BEAR ee, gE 2 ok eds 5 . 62 

See OO OD tO i ke, ca. Sod i dst d whales nbd aeirekn bee cada idade we ba . 46 
ae. Re ee CA OR ON BNO iain onic Beketie ne Ec reanech ebonets Sr ee 0 

1lth St. NW. and Pennsylvania Ave.._.._--_-- ate ree ore 32 

G and lith Sts. NW : ocddbah a LaRSCE ee heen Pak da Ptah tan dad doc neler ; . 58 

Sere NRL NG O0 nc. wa ciibee <5i84ecba ao doe tee Ee Sats ea bas a cd ween <= ‘gntikns SS 


Mount Vernon 8q--. 
New Jersey and New York Ave 


SES Ses ae eens ee en ease eee ER oe 1.12 


nT re, ee POW See ee, i ebdemmoknecasedeudananemchs 1.90 
Florida Ave. and Eckington Pl. NE piicnneadensein peer BSE Are eee aeamen 2.16 
Gorteer oecee Berio Fi; IN Bb... wacncccuddceeebd. cose nc dad sabes bids dnb seu 2. 34 
S &t. NE...... ola as aes Us des ia ane eS ian eae cde Weenie 2. 62 
4th St. and Todd Pl. NE a senses cee eee er ee eee ee eee 2. 85 
eet ee. Pee, Gener ees Tele AO ok ioe, Jo. addenda ted cebodscackaullibiudisseee 3.10 


12th St. NE. and Rhode Island Ave_. 3. 68 
Montana and Rhode Island Aves. . al 3 
Peake 66, 200 Ol TROG6. 1MORe A VO... bis dec cncinntsesddsedniinwisbudebiciaddocten 4.16 
18th St. NE. and Rhode Island Ave 4 
Mills and Rhode Island Aves 1 
South Dakota and Rhode Island Aves j 
Monroe St. NE. and Rhode Island Ave........................... ae SS Sid 5.10 
Eastern and Rhode Island Av 5. 36 
Mount Rainier loop- 
38th St. 


ee meenCORA 6 oo cck cle eee Be Ba ade fad deka 7.00 
NNO 55s biintis wthitcducdimitcdéviiaddndéky adi bulacan EB aaile dakhddd 7.15 








Minutes 
ind seconds 


Start 
0:40 
1:22 
2:07 
2:48 
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(3) Maryland line 





























Stop location Miles | Minutes 

and seconds 

Se NE ES BE OF onc 1258 ocanteing 30 apik ole euhsansirperaseee san aeuee aan enmmmimite 0. 00 Start 
Franklin Park... Rensdiddade badd ce bho Gectdsau sesh atswarade . 26 0:35 
SOURCES, THONG LIT WO Lid bi wctehodaniddbin cae do nile dgpabeas swe whittle thks Stvedicat .49 1:15 
Mount Vernon 8q-.--- / : wo gd esi 2k Sy sen Se Sopdet sche Os oan 2:04 
New Jersey and New York Aves-...-.- wastentates tins nasa aeaante <aeempeakael: | aa | 2:57 
North Capital St. and New York Ave...- San ecb taba chsae ngs eheaapamesiaiaameg aaa ae 1. 52 3:44 
Florida and New York Aves ots . bie wee * a 1. 82 | 4:29 
Ivy City...- Ea LE A SiaiecsientnttheiesaaRenbiaatids alii niin 2. 92 | 6:29 
Loomis Park- - wr ia : : ane oe | 3.36 | 7:31 
Langdon... Lpeid Oe ; SUES he oes | 3.80} 8:26 
Woodridge... wank od | 4,23 | 9:20 
SES SERREITP RIIRGE SUD FUND Sn... cnnchondn-nabedonke<oisdngeneuseeyees sacks |} 4.74} 10:20 
Brentwood-Cottage City-. 7 5. 28 11:22 
Hyattsville-E¢ mston . _. 6. 41 13:24 
EEE RN ENO she ci puis eck eso dodan « foemnicd maeee meae~ ateeieenee 6.74 | 14:11 
South Riverdale...-. ‘ 7. 00 14:53 
Riverdale _ _-. as 7. 30 | 15:38 
Erco....- ; Gii}..2b. id j aa sh pail 7. 65 16:26 
Calvert Hills. — aaa ‘ ‘ 7 cosnne-| )£00) 17:14 
College Homes. .--. 8. 29 17:5 
College Park... : Coeoeane et 18:43 
Lakeland_- aa inde dete «aaa / bades Stideede cits AGE 19:52 
Berwyn... janine J i 2 Riekilenaed a 9. 50 | 20:36 
Branchville__.. aie ho te : 9. 80 | 21:21 
Daniels Park vs oe oak j _.| 10.06 22:03 
Hollywood : chin deni , nade J daa tticedanckbodd ss 10. 31 22:44 
Hollywood Hills_..---- cininnncinedtl J gh gat nagratiges Age 10. 64 | 23:31 
Edgewood : 7 oi atean ocacccewecanswenigtpel DMT 24:18 
Circumferential highway -.---.- addch ‘ 9 idea thiadicumeaale 11. 30 25:05 

(4) Metropolitan line 
Stop location Miles | Minutes 
jand seconds 
; | 

REE UIRE CH EOE. IM WY «<n c:mcae epsianmine beinsseadh = oeiligiaamalae- mead imide tainaaea Saati ae | 0.00 Start 
DEN WONM le). So cea ddaedn wbebun kata cnnacswe nacen ce eucn beeen emi ie 26 0:35 
ek eee ee OD. PS We cab cdacakl . ed dbo chcddnecbbee iis <chiatlisal asgah i atehibleieecmiesth eieitiiey | .49 1:15 
I I i Na ee a -----| ote 2:04 
Ow ge OS Re Se ele OEE - 1.19 2:57 
North Capitol St. and New York Ave............-. bade biden tegen te Daehn eee tai | 1.52 3:44 
Florida and New York Aves-_........ SS iin bai cbeibe did Ded bt etd ci peeee ete Sy ; 1.82] 4:29 
I incest dh dls lca sheepdog aosepasaeealatacaae meetin mem |} 3.17] 6:30 
OE MEIN. on «capa nucocuesage snap ddaumawacansukshitemeedadaioneataae sane } 4.15} 8:04 
DOING BG GAINS. OE aan tel ch cb sires apiculate lah iin le ON ai eee | 4.59] 8:59 
i051 ccc adnan dkded oa seeded bab beak A ucoiemaaaaeeeene | 5. 20 | 10:14 











1 And to Silver Spring and Kensington. 


Headway 


The headway—time interval between successive cars or trains—would vary 
in accordance with the traffic demand upon each line. It cannot be shorter 
than 60 seconds and should not be longer than 10 minutes for the rail lines 
recommended in this report. 


Fares, fare zones, and fare collection 


Continuation of the current District of Columbia fare structure is recom- 
mended to support the recommended improved Nos. 80 and 82 lines: 20-cent 
cash fare; 5 tokens for 95 cents; and 90-cent 1-week permit (plus deposit 
of 10 cents in fare box for each trip). However based upon the fact that the 
replacement of the pass with the permit several years ago resulted in the 
severest revenue drop ever experienced by the Capital Transit Co., it is recom- 
mended that consideration be given to eliminating the permit and resuming the 
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1-week pass for about $2.80. It is the consultants’ opinion that both the 
transit company and the Public Utilities Commission have lost sight of the 
fact that such instruments as tokens and passes are sold as a means of making 
fare collection swifter and more convenient; not as a reduced rate fare. 
Token and pass fares are, in fact, generally lower than cash fares in order to 
attract their use. The current permit is not useful with regard to swift fare 
collection and convenience, but is instead the slowest fare transaction method— 
slowing service to a certain extent—because a fare must be deposited and the 
permit acknowledged. The pass served to speed up loading as only acknowl- 
edgment was required. 

The current Maryland fares are confusing to many passengers (and are 
therefore inconvenient) : 12 cents for the first zone traveled; 8 cents for the 
second zone traveled; 7 cents for the third and all successive zones traveled. 
Besides the confusion of the three different rates, there is the misunderstanding 
arising from the fact that the 12 cents is for the first zone traveled by the pas- 
senger, not necessarily limited to zone 1. There are three zones on the No. 82 
line between Perry Street, Mount Rainier, and the Branchville loop. It is 
recommended that the fare be adjusted to a flat 10 cents for each zone. 

Due to the fact that the District of Columbia boundary is the limit between 
the District of Columbia and first suburban zones, certain inequities in fares 
paid by passengers from different parts of the urban area exist. It is recom- 
mended that the District of Columbia zone be extended along the No. 82 line 
to include the proposed Hyattsville loop at the Route 1 overpass. This would 
be more in accordance with zone-limit distances from downtown on the Nos. 
20, 30, and 70 streetcar lines and the A, 8, U, and X bus routes. This fare 
zone extension should serve to attract new patronage and gain more revenue 
than by the present fare structure. The balance of the line should be divided 
into 2 suburban 10-cent zones with the limit at the stream (tributary to North- 
east Branch) north of College Park. The overall fare from downtown to Branch- 
ville would then be 40 cents (as compared to the current 47 cents by No. 82 line; 
40 cents by Greyhound bus, and 42 cents by B. & O. train). 

As a means of speeding vehicle loading, improved fare collection methods 
must be instituted. All PCC-cars assigned to protect Nos. 80 and 82 schedules 
should be equipped with fare boxes which will permit the motorman to extract 
coins when necessary in order to prevent running out of change (which occurs 
entirely too frequently) and which have a wide bowl-type top so that boarding 
passengers may simply and quickly drop their fares into the fare box. The 
present fare boxes with a small slot and sloping tops require precision by the 
passenger or else coins will be scattered over the floor and steps. This also 
occurs entirely too frequently and noticeably slows service. 

Transfers and transfer points 


It is recommended, to avoid certain abuses of the transfer privilege, that 
transfers allowable for 1 fare be limited to 2, and that the passengers be made 
better aware of transfer points. Each transfer would have a_ perforated 
detachable tab at the bottom. As the passenger makes his first transfer, the 
motorman or driver would pull the tab off of the transfer and the passenger 
would retain the upper portion of the transfer. (Tabs detached by the passenger 
would not be accepted.) At the second transfer, the passenger must surrender 
the transfer. This system works successfully in other cities. Separate trans- 
fers would be printed for each route or related group of routes on the back of 
which transfer points would be listed. 


RECOMMENDED ROLLING STOCK IMPROVEMENTS 


Sixty-eight PCC cars are currently assigned to northeastern division car: 
house to protect the Nos. 80 and 82 lines. Due to speeded service, fewer cars 
would be necessary for present headways, but due to eminently increased patron- 
age as the result of rerouting and extension of the No. 80 line and attractiveness 
of swifter service and adjusted suburban fares, all 68 cars would be required to 
provide service. The following recommendations concern improvements to the 
present PCC-car fleet : 

Safety 


Each car should be equipped, fore and aft, with pairs of alternately flashing 
lights for use to warn and alert motorists while cars are turning at intersection. 
Those cars which are assigned to the No. 82 line should be equipped with auto- 
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motive type air horns and interurban headlights for use on the private right- 
of-way segment, particularly at grade crossings. 


Comfort 


Because Many passengers are sensitive to air conditioning, it is reeommended 
for installation in only 10 of the ears. Improved forced-air ventilation should 
be applied to all other cars. All windows could then be sealed and the annoying 
bars removed from the windows. The air-conditioned cars should be equipped 
with more comfortable and roomy seats for more attractive slack hour service. 
European-type package racks should be provided at each seat adjacent to a 
window. These are fastened to the side wall and the back of the forward seat 
and extend over the passengers’ lap. Consideration should be given to restoring 
arm rests and window shades which were recently removed by Capital Transit Co. 

The D. C. Transit System must place more attention upon keeping its vehicles 
clean. New patronage cannot be attracted by filthy seats, floors, windows, and 
exteriors. Northeastern division car house should be equipped with a car washer 
similar to the one installed in northern division (14th and Decatur Streets NW.) 
ear house. 

Operation 


The PCC cars assigned to the northeastern division car house are currently 
equipped with remote control trolley retrievers and releasers. This saves con- 
siderable time at the plow pits while changing power collection methods. Any 
additional cars assigned to this service should be similarly equipped. Quick 
identification, from the downtown loading platforms, or route designations on 
approaching cars is not easy. Key colors and/or shapes should be prominently 
displayed for rapid identification. It is recommended that the advertising card- 
holder on the front of each PCC car hold a large card showing the numbers 80 or 
82 in different colors on differently shaped backgrounds (circle, square, diamond, 
triangle, etc). As passengers learn these, loading can be speeded as they adjust 
themselves on the platforms as cars approach. 

About two-thirds of the vehicles are utilized only during rush hours. There- 
fore, these cars should be tailored to rush-hour requirements. In order to oper- 
ate many PCO ears on short headway, it is more efficient to operate them in 
trains rather than as individual cars getting into each others’ way such as is 
evident on the Mount Pleasant and 14th Street lines. About one-third of the 
cars would furnish base service. During rush hours, each would be paired with 
another car. Therefore, about two-thirds of the cars should be equipped with 
multiple-unit (MU) couplers and controls. The remaining one-third of the cars 
should be either permanently coupled in pairs or rebuilt as two-body articulated 
cars. The latter arrangement is preferable as it allows better passenger circula- 
tion and more flexible fare-collection arrangements. Rush-hour-only cars would 
have more aisle and circulation space and fewer seats than those used in base 
service. 

New rolling stock 


If improvements similar to those recommended for the Nos. 80 and 82 lines 
were made to all lines of the D. C. Transit System streetcar system, and if rapid 
transit lines are built to the suburbs, the 130 surplus PCC cars would be soon 
placed back into revenue service. When the need then arises to seek new cars, 
advantage can be taken of the great strides made here and abroad in electric 
railway car design since Washington’s PCC cars were manufactured. Such 
advances include improvements to operating characteristics (speed, silence, 
smoothness, economy, etc.), and passenger comfort (air circulation, seating, 
window arrangement, etc.). 


PROGRAMING OF RECOM MENDATIONS 


The transit planner is at a disadvantage in attempting to schedule an efficient 
program of construction and development, as such improvements must be coordi- 
nated with scheduled highway work and the availability of funds to finance 
these improvements. Certain changes are urgent and must be carried out within 
several weeks after issuance of this report: 

During June 1958.—Lay tracks and erect overhead wires in 12th Street NE.., 
install switches in the intersection of North Capitol Street and Rhode Island 
Avenue to allow No. 80 cars to use No. 82 tracks through Eckington, and adjust 
area bus routes. Dispose of track in North Capital Street (north of Rhode 


Island Avenue), Michigan Avenue and Monroe Street. This makes way for 
construction of the crosstown expressway. 
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Commencing July 1958—Rebuild Rhode Island Avenue in accordance with 
the recommendations in this report, and make temporary connection with North 
Capitol Street tracks. Build new turnback loop at Langdon. Lay tracks and 
erect overhead wires in upper Michigan Avenue to Avondale. Build Avondale 
parking lot. 

Other.—Reconstruction of the railways in North Capitol Street and New York 
Avenue would be accomplished concurrently with the District of Columbia High- 
way Department’s highway program. 


FINANCING OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


As a general application, it is recommended that costs be apportioned so that 
improvements are paid for by user charges. Those items of construction 
which benefit the transit rider should be paid for through the fare box. Those 
which benefit the motorist should be paid for through current user charges such 
as the gasoline tax. Following the same concept, those which benefit the entire 
community should be paid for through general taxes. For example: tracks 
and overhead wires would be paid for by the transit company; the cost 
of segregating transit from automobile traffic should be borne half by the transit 
company and half by the motorists; all paving would be paid for by the motor- 
ists; sidewalks should be paid for by general taxes, except if existing sidewalks 
are moved for the benefit of the motorist in which case they would be paid for 
by the motorist; etc. The following chart portrays the estimated costs involved 
in carrying out the recommendations: 


Project segment | Transit Motorist Total 
cost cost 
North Capitol St $378,000 | $6,310,000 | $6, 688, 000 
Rhode Island Ave 403, 000 2, 722, 000 | 3, 125, 000 
Michigan Ave 117, 000 5, 500, 000 5, 617, 500 
69, 500 66, 000 | 135, 500 
231, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 231, 000 


1,198, 000 | 17, 598,000 | 18, 797, 000 


The cost for providing public transit facilities in these highways amounts to 
only 6 percent of the total cost. By comparison to the $1,199,000 required to 
modernize the No. 80 and No. 82 lines, the cost for replacement buses alone (68 
buses times $30,000 each) in the event that conversion is carried out would 
amount to $2,040,000, and would result in inferior rather than superior service. 


ADVANTAGES OF RECOM MENDATIONS 


The advantages cited here are coexistant with the reasons for selecting the 
foregoing recommendations from the many alternates which the consultants in- 
vestigated. The improved No. 80 and No. 82 lines would be capable of carrying 
the present patronage more quickly and more economically and with ample 
capacity to carry additional patronage which would be attracted by the improved 
service. These two lines, on their new alinements, would directly serve 56 per- 
cent of the residents in the 12th precinct. Through connecting feeder bus routes, 
they effectively serve the entire area. In 1980, the No. 80 and No. 82 lines would 
directly serve 45,200 persons (52 percent); the Maryland and metropolitan 
rapid transit lines would directly serve 29,600 persons (35 percent) ; and feeder 
buses would serve 9,300 persons (12 percent), of the 12th precinct’s predicted 
84,100 population (100 percent). The portion of this population which would 
make use of public transit could be adequately handled by these services. The 
No. 80 line, as rerouted, would serve many more persons than does the present 
alinement which traverses a sparsely populated area on the segment recommended 
herein for conversion to buses. 

The improvements recommended in this report can be financed through the 
fare box under the present fare structure because the physical improvements 
would cost less than conversion to buses, effectively reduce operating costs, and 
gain new revenue by attracting increased patronage. Conversion to buses would 
require higher fares than those currently in effect. 

The improvements recommended in this report would offer speed, comfort, 
dependability, and convenience to the transit passenger at reasonable fares; 
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streets free of transit vehicles for the motorist (mere conversion to buses would 
place more transit vehicles into the flow of traffic) ; good service into the heart 
of downtown for the benefit of the merchant and employer; higher and surer 
returns and lower operating expenses for the transit operator ; and benefits to the 
Government and the taxpayer in that the improved railway lines and ultimate 
rapid transit extensions could be carried out with private enterprise operation 
so that public operation and operating deficits inherent to other alternates need 
not be borne by the taxpayers. 

These recommendations, which call for conversion of the No. 80 and No. 82 
lines to surface rapid transit, can be physically coordinated with future rapid 
transit lines whether they be of light- or heavy-volume type, thereby offering 
direct quasi-rapid transit service from downtown to nearly all neighborhoods 
rather than to only those directly located on the new rapid transit lines. Bus 
systems can only be coordinated to feed a rapid transit system, so those persons 
not living along new rapid transit lines would have to transfer to reach down- 
town after reaching the rapid transit station in a slow (by comparison) bus. 

The following indicate the speed advantage of these recommendations: In the 
evening rush hour it now takes 40 minutes from downtown by No. 80 streetcar 
to reach Brookland ; in the future it would take only 17. It now takes 38 minutes 
by bus to Avondale; it would take only 24. It now takes 30 and 53 minutes, re- 
spectively, by No. 82 streetcar to reach Mount Rainier and Branchville; it would 
take only 24 and 21, respectivley. 

The type of public transit which would be developed as a result of these recom- 
mendations—surface rapid transit (known technically as light volume rapid 
transit)—has demonstrated itself in many cities, both in this country and abroad, 
to be the most publicly acceptable form of mass transportation. 


METROPOLITAN PLANNING ASSOCIATES, 
TRANSIT CONSULTANTS, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1958. 
To the Officers and Members of the Citizens Transit Improvement Association: 

Although the very plan (Washington Area Transportation Study, Volume IV, 
A Recommended Highway Improvement Program for the Washington Metro- 
politan Area, Regional Highway Planning Committee, 1952) which originated 
the current highway projects that will force conversion of the Nos. 80 and 82 
streetcar lines to bus operation had stated: 

“Concerted efforts on the part of governmental agencies and the transit com- 
panies are urged to develop transit to its full potential. Thus transit would be 
able to play its proper part in supplying the transportation services required in 
the area. Joint action will also be necessary to determine and authorize equi- 
table arrangements for effecting changes in transit service that will be required 
to carry out some of the proposed highway improvements. The major points 
which should receive mntual consideration are (1) coordination of the highway- 
improvement program with changes in transit service; (2) use of expressways 
and parkways by transit vehicles; (3) highway design standards affecting tran- 
sit operations, and (4) downtown transit terminals. 

“Several of the recommended highway improvements will require changes in 
the streetcar system, and economic engineering studies should be made to de- 
termine the feasibility of bus substitution or track relocation. It is essential 
that work schedules of highway construction and track removal or relocation 
be coordinated. Some of the major highway improvements are imminent, there- 
fore steps should be taken to develop these schedules without delay.” 

No such economic or engineering studies have been made by the city. There- 
fore, the Citizens Transit Improvement Association has taken a major step in 
seeking the accomplishment of such a survey of the Nos. 80 and 8&2 streetcar 
lines to fill a gap unfortunately neglected by the governments of the metro- 
politan area of Washington. 

We are pleased to submit the foregoing report which includes our recom- 
mendations for treatment of the Nos. 80 and 82 streetcar lines, based upon ex- 


tensive studies of the present and future transport demands of the area which 
they serve. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Gorpon J. THompson, Secretary. 
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Mr. GoopMan. We also offer, as exhibits, two photographs showing 
light volume rapid transit in operation in the metropolitan W ashing- 
ton area. These, inc identally, are threatened with destruction unless 
the franchise of the D. C. Transit System is amended to permit it to 
continue a diversified operation rather than an all-bus operation. 

I should number this exhibit 2. The title of it is “Washington, 
D. C. Transit System—Route 82 aeiadinn Line at Riverdale, Ma.— 
Streetcar Line Provides the Only Through Street—No Roads Are 
Connected To Parallel This Line.” 

er ative Hype. That a be received at this point. 

Mr. Goopman. Exhibit No. 3 shows a PCC streetcar operating ona 
private right-of-way with B. & O. Railroad tracks adjacent to it. The 
title of this exhibit is “Washington, D.C. D.C. Transit System Sub- 
urban Route 82 Line Near Overpass on United States Route 1. Pri- 
vate Right-of-Way Extends From Near District. Line to End of Line 
at Branchville, Md. Railroad Tracks on Right Are Baltimore-Wash- 
ington Line of ‘the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad.” 

This is our exhibit 3, sir. 

Representative Hyper. It will be received in the record at this point. 
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(CTIA exhibit 3 referred to is as follows :) 





Washington, D. C. D.C. Transit System Suburban No. 82 line near overpass on 
United States Route 1. Private right-of-way extends from near District line 
to end of line at Branchville, Md. Railroad tracks on right are Baltimore- 
Washington line of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
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Mr. Goopman. In Fortune magazine, in the issue of October 1957, 
there was an article bearing the title “The City and the Car,” part 
two of the series being “The Exploding Metropolis.” 

This particular article, perhaps part 1 as well, was written by Mr. 
Francis Bello. Part 2 begins on page 157 of the issue that I cited. 
In this article he gave the results of some polls that were taken among 
automobile users in various cities, and this is what he had to say with 
regard to the Washington metropolitan area—and I am paraphrasing 
largely what the gentleme n had to say 

He found that in the Washington eeammeii in area, 35 percent of 
the riders entering the downtown business district arrived by mass 
transit, and that 65 percent entered in automobiles. 

Then he asked the users of the automobiles under what circum- 
stances they would ride at least part of the way by mass transit, and 
he found that 82 percent of the 65 precent of the persons entering 
downtown—that 82 percent of the 65 percent who entered by auto 
would switch to mass transit if it were as fast as or faster than present 
driving. The total of 35 percent, plus 53 percent, would equal 88 
percent, which certainly woul | warrant rapid transit construction. 

Representative Hyper. Right there 

Mr. GoopMan. Yes, sil 

Representative Hypr. Your theory then is that the improvement of 
rapid transit to the extent that it would satisfy this public desire for 
the speed in getting into the center, that improvement alone would be 
sufficient inducement / 

Mr. Goopman. Yes, we feel that the primary reason that people 
use autos to enter town, the prim: iry reason they do so, sIr, is that 
they find it is faster to go by private automobile. 

Re} resentative Hype. What about the factor of convenience ? 

Mr. GoopMAN. That is also another consideration. And incidental- 
ly in a number of cities the desire for convenience plus the desire for 
speed, these two desires, the officials who are operating these systems 
are attempting to meet these two desires by having parking facilities 
at major rapid transit stops. In this way the automobile users can 
drive part way in, especially in those parts where traffic congestion is 
bearable, and then transfer to rapid transit. 

Now in Cleveland they use what you might call, a humorous or 
amusing title for these rapid transit stops that have either turn- 
around facilities for private automobiles, or parking facilities or both, 
and they call them “kissing loops.” ‘The housewife drives her hus- 
band to the rapid transit stop, they kiss each other goodbye, she loops 
the car around, and he enters the r: apid transit facilities. 

Representative Hype. That is, if everything went all right that 
morning. 

Mr. Guruem. Mr. Goodman, we have had quite a lot of discus- 
sion, yesterday and some this morning, of course, about the mass 
transportation survey. 

Mr. Goopman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gurnetm. I assume you are generally acquainted with this? 

Mr. Goopman. Not much better than in a superficial sort of way. 

Mr. Gururim. Well, out of an estimate of the total amount. of 
travel that is required here by the city, which is anticipated in 1980, 
efforts are bei.ig made by the survey to determine what proportion of 
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these people should be moved by transit and what proportion by high- 
way, by rail, by bus, and things of that kind. So that this question 
which you have been referring to in this Fortune article, of what 
motivates people to use one form of transportation or another, is one 
which they have been obliged to make a decision about. I would like 
to read you two para agraphs from the report which our consultant 
prepared on this which I think is relevant to this point of your testi- 
mony and on which you may wish to comment. This is from page 22 
of Mr. Lazarus’ report: 

With respect to traffic diversion for improved public transit versus freeway 
and local streets, a separate curve was developed by the board of experts, based 
on a modification of the diversion curve growing out of the 1957 Chicago area 
study. 

This is a Chicago area transportation study: 

The mass transportation survey curve shows 100 percent diversion when travel 
time by public transit is half that of the time required by private automobile 
and no diversion when travel time on public transportaiton is 50 percent 
higher than by private automobile. 

In spite of the Fortune magazine, these people have a definite idea 
of their own. 

Assignments were made on the assumption that out of pocket costs are equal, 
regardless of mode or route, and that standards of comfort for improved trans- 
portation facilities are equal in all respects to travel by private car, both 
assumptions being marked oversimplifications. Time saving is an important 
element in a preference for public transportation, but far more information is 
necessary than is apparently now available, of the part motivation plays in the 
use of the private automobile versus public transportation. 

Now I only wanted to introduce at this particular point this in- 
formation because I feel that we are trying to keep this record as 
close to reality as we can. 

Mr. Goopman. Surely, I appreciate that. 

Representative Hype. That is a problem that the decision makers 
on this thing are ultimately going to have to deal with. That is, 
just to what extent you are going to get the public, if you can get them 
at all, to use rapid transit in preference to the automobile. And there 
seems to be a great deal of doubt about that. 

Mr. Goopman. It seems in cities where they have rapid transit, 
especially what we call light volume rapid transit, using PCC street- 
cars, such as Washington has on private right-of-way, traflic has either 

held up since W orld War II, or has even increased. 

Now, on this famous Shaker Heights line, which serves Shaker 
Heights and Cleveland, patronage has grown somewhat. It fell off 
very moderately in the latter part. of 1957, entirely due to the general 
economic conditions of that particular region, namely the economic 
recession. It was not due to any change in riding h: abits; it was due 
to the fact that a somewhat smaller number of people were going 
downtown. 

Mr. Guruem. This was testified to yesterday in substanti: ally the 
form you have given to us, by Mr. Hyde, who, of course, is the head of 
the Cleveland Transit System. He also made : a point th: at I wonder if 
you would like to comment on. After revi iewing the history of the 
Shaker Heights line, he said that had they been obliged to build the 
same line tod: ay, they would not have regarded it economically possible 
to doso. 
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Mr. Goopman. I am afraid I disagree with him, sir. I might say, 
sir, that Mr. Hyde has been somewhat extravagant in his approach to 
rapid transit. The city of Cleveland had a fleet of PCC streetcars 
which had been equipped for multiple-unit operation on private right- 
of-way, but which didn’t have a private right-of-way provided for 
their use. Instead of using those cars on the rapid transit tracks that 
were built by the Cleveland Transit Commission, he sold those cars 
approximately 2 years, perhaps more, before the rapid-transit tracks 
had been installed. Some of those cars went to the city of Toronto 
where some of them, at least, are used in rapid-transit service, and 
other cars, I believe, were sent to Mexico City. 

When the Shaker Heights line wanted new equipment, those Cleve- 
land cars were not available even though they are in the same metro- 
politan area, and they bought some brandnew cars from the Pullman 
Co., and they bought some cars that Minneapolis disposed of because 
an alumnus of the National City Line, who is general manager, wanted 
to goall bus. They overhauled those cars, and both the cars that oper- 
ated formerly in Minneapolis and the cars which were supplied di- 
rectly by the Pullman Co. are rendering a very excellent service on the 
Shaker Heights line. 

Mr. Guruem. Well, you feel it would be possible, in other words, 
under this hypothetical situation, for the Cleveland transit people to 
have constructed the Shaker Heights line, to have operated it in the 
black without subsidy ? 

Mr. Goopman. Well, what they did was to build a new line them- 
selves, but instead of using the streetcars which were highspeed cars 
that they already owned, they bought new equipment of a different 
character, high-platform cars, which are much heavier and have 
poorer acceleration. 

Mr. GurHetm. You were discussing, Mr. Goodman, what you call 
light volume rapid transit. 

Mr. Goopman. Light volume rapid transit ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gutuem. Would you be able to qualify that in some way? 
What do you regard as the number of passengers, for example? 

Mr. Goopman. I would prefer to have Mr. Gordon Thompson, one 
of our consultants, who will also offer some exhibits, and who is more 
qualified than I, discuss light volume. 

It essentially calls for the use of streetcars which can be used both 
on private right-of-way and on, shall we say, conventional streets. 
They are quite versatile. 

Mr. Gutuerm. It is a type of operation rather than the quantity 
of passengers carried that really is the distinction ? 

Mr. Goopman. They do not carry as many passengers as the New 
York subway trains. In the New York subway trains, the emphasis 
is on the number of passengers who can be carried both seated and 
standing. ‘The streetcars have more seats in relation to their size 
than these high-platform cars, we call them, such as the New York sub- 
way has. The buses go to still the opposite extreme where they devote 
a still smaller percentage of their space to aisle space, and a larger 
percentage of their space to seating capacity. | 

Representative Hyper. Mr. Goodman, do I understand it is your 


position that rapid transit of the type you propose can be operated 
without subsidization ? 
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Mr. GoopMan. Well, I believe it would be necessary to grant certain 
privileges to the system. I think the rapid transit tracks ought to 
be free of real-estate tax just as highways are. 

In other words, give rapid transit a fair shake in competition with 
highway vehicles. 

Representative Hype. Well, conversations I have had with railroad 
people indicate to me they do not think that passenger traflic alone 
can be handled by rails and operate in the black. 

Mr. Goopman. They are subject to many handicaps, sir. 

Representative Hype. Even with the elimination of those handi- 
"aps. 

Mr. Goopman. Well, I do not know whether or not they enumer- 
ated all of the handicaps that they have. 

Representative Hypr. They enumerated a long list of them. 

Mr. GoopMan. They did, sir? 

Among them is the fact they require a much larger crew than 
you need on r apid transit trains. You may realize, sir— 

tepresentative Hype. We were talking about the New York City 
Rapid Transit. Of course, the Long Island Railroad situation—— 

Mr. age I understand, sir, that the rapid transit operations 
of the New York City Transit Authority are profitable, and it is 
their buses that lose money for them. That is what I read in the 
New York Times about a year and a half ago. 

Representative Hyper. My understanding is it is not profitable at 
all. They are operating in the red. 

Mr. GoopMAN. Some operations are not profitable—— 

Representative Hypr. The whole rapid transit. 

Mr. Goopman. Mr. Thompson can cite you indications of extrava- 
gance by the New York authority where they ser apped rolling stock 
that, was perfectly good, and continued to use certain rolling stock 
which is much older. And I am certain he would be eminently quali- 
fied, and also happy, to answer questions of that character, sir. 

Representative Hypn. Thank you. 

Mr. Goopman. You are quite welcome. Getting back to this mat- 
ter of inducing motorists to switch to rapid transit, this Fortune 
article—if only half of the would-be switchers fulfilled their inten- 
tions, the percent of riders entering downtown Washington by mass 
transit would be 614% percent. This level of patronage would justify 
construction of rapid-transit facilities. 

Representative Hypr. Mr. Goodman, who made that study for For- 
tune magazine? . 

Mr. Goopman. A gentleman by the name of Francis Bello wrote 
the article. Whether he used a crew of interviewers—he probably 
did, but I do not know for certain, sir. The study was cited in a 
number of newspapers. Unfortunately, I do not have a copy with 
me to offer as an exhibit, but I am certain that the committee staff 
can write a digest of that article, or at least the highlights of it, if it 
is so directed. My next subsection is user charges. 

Despite its inefficiency in carrying value, automobile use is highly 
subsidized while the transit industry deteriorates. In 1953, for exam- 
ple, Milwaukee’s street. costs exceeded user charges by somewhat over 
$19 million, or about $90 per motor vehicle. The total deficit figure 
appears in the periodical, Passenger Transportation, on August 5, 
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1954. In his prize-winning paper, Public Transportation for Down- 
town, Mr. E. L. Tennyson said : 

That is enough money to offer free transit service in Milwaukee. 

The award to Mr. Tennyson was made by the Urban Land Institute 
of Chicago. 

In the same paper, Mr. Tennyson noted that in Youngstown, Ohio, 
the expenditure for automobile facilities and traffic control exceeded 
income from automobile use by $800,000 annually. He also noted that 
i year of this subsidy to automobiles would cover the cost of building 
a rapid-transit route using PCC streetcars recommended in a proposed 
master plan for that city, namely, Youngstown, Ohio. 

We recommend that your committee make a study which would 
determine with some degree of precision the extent to which autos are 
subsidized in Washington and, possibly, in its suburbs. 

The need for action: Over the decades, Washington has had a suc- 
cession of plans and contradictory recommendations. However, con- 
troversies between governmental agencies have not prevented the pro- 
vision of costly public works for the exclusive use of motor vehicles. 
Should differences in approach and points of view be permitted to 
stymie the development of rail rapid transit? The Citizens Transit 
Improveme nt Association believes that comprehensive rail rapid tran- 
sit can be provided expeditiously through a mass-transit evolution 
ri ather than a mas-transit revolution. 

We, therefore, advocate the following approach to rapid-transit 
planning: 

1. Use existing rail facilities and rolling stock as a nucleus for the 
development of a rail rapid-transit networ k. When increased dem: ind 
for service warrants it, install high-platform cars of the type used in 
the New York subway, but only when the increased demand warrants 
it, and modify stations on particular routes. 

2. Use rail rapid transit and supporting facilities—and this is some- 

what in line with what Mr. Justement had to say—as a means for 
uae patterns and directions of population distribution and stimu- 
lating economic development. 

3. In anticipation of future needs, acquire the land for rights-of- 
way years in advance of its use for rapid transit. 

t. Coordinate transportation planning with all other planning 
activities. 

Now, in order to allow more time for my colleagues, I want to close 
simply by offering as CTIA exhibit No. 4 another article which was 
written by Mr. Tennyson. This was written in collaboration with Mr. 
Robert L. Banks, of this city. It appeared in Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly and it bears the title “Greater Productivity : Key to the Transit 
Par: idox.” 

It hasa chart which shows how transit fares have more than doubled 
from 1945 to 1955, while street transit revenue actually declined. But 
rapid-transit revenue increased from 1945 to 1954 by as much as 80 
percent, and the revenue collected by commuter trains also increased 
materially. 
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(CTIA exhibit No. 4 referred to is as follows :) 


CTIA Exuisir No. 4 


[Reprinted from the July 18 issue of Public Utilities Fortnightly, Washington, D. C., 
1957] 


GREATER PRODUCTIVITY: KEY TO THE TRANSIT PARADOX 


An analytical article about the woes of urban transportation, especially 
as they relate to transit utilities. The key to the problem, it appears, 
lies in stimulating an increase in the productivity of transit. Whether 
the reader agrees or not, he will be interested in this informative 
discussion by two well-known authors. 


(By Robert L. Banks and E. L, Tennyson’) 


Not long ago, an article in this magazine described the “paradox of the transit 
industry today.”* In essence, the paradox consists of (a) increased potential 
demand for public transit service in our expanding metropolitan areas and (b) 
the dim financial prospects of the transit industry. In the simple and familiar 
concept of productivity lie both the explanation of this paradox and its suscepti- 
bility of solution. 

For some years now, traffic congestion and the problems to which it gives 
rise have attracted more talk, talent, and money than any other area of urban 
activity. To alleviate the congestion on city streets, State highway depart- 
ments spend billions of dollars annually, and, of late, a significant influx of 
Federal billions in aid has augmented these efforts. The cities themselves con- 
tribute hundreds of millions more from hard-pressed local tax resources, and 
autonomous authorities, such as the port of New York, ante up additional tax- 
free millions. 

Despite all this effort, no planned program or project has yet been advanced 
which offers promise of fundamental center-city improvements. We are fur- 
ther than ever from a solution to our urban problems. Why? Why don’t 
these continuous injections of new bridges, tunnels, and superhighways solve 
the problem? Why do large doses of parking meters, one-way streets, and 
electronic traffic-control systems only make matters worse? 

The reason that multi-billion-dollar expenditures on traffic nostrums have 
netted no gain for our cities is that exclusive concentration on new roadways, 
parking lots, and related motor-vehicle facilities has had the effect of drying 
up parallel public transit service as fast as the new expressways come into 
being. In short, the money is diversionary when it ought to be expansionary. 

Hach day our population increases by 7,200; motor-vehicle registrations by 
11,500. Concurrently, an increase in agricultural productivity is diminishing 
the rural population, so that close to 90 percent of our people are now urban 
dwellers. With these two factors operating to increase the ebb and flow of 
city traffic, congestion, stagnation, and decay become a natural progression 
when public policy fosters substitution of one form of transportation for another, 
with no attempt to enlarge the effective total capacity of urban circulatory 
agencies. 

The plight of the urban transit industry has often been announced. As the 
highways get busier, transit passengers decline, costs go up, net income goes 
down, service deteriorates, and cities get blighted. Private capital avoids new 
investment in transit as it would avoid the plague. The Nation’s largest transit 
holding company has a divided-price ratio of 9 percent in spite of wide diversifi- 
cation and sustained payout. The Nation’s largest urban bus company has 
earned a net corporate deficit over the past 30 years. Even bonds sell 15 percent 
below par. As a result, it is popular to suppose that transit is passé. 

Such thinking, however, ignores the little-appreciated fact (as disclosed by 
the December 1954 issue of Public Roads) that a majority of urban-dwelling 
women cannot even drive a car. Lacking licenses, they must have transit or a 
chauffeur. The transit Cassandras also ignore the fact that from 50 to 85 percent 
of center-city shoppers come by transit because of traffic and parking problems, 
as well as for other reasons. In the larger metropolitan areas, most downtown 


1Transit operations engineer, Philadelphia, Pa., and transportation consultant, Wash- 
ington, D. C., respectively. 


2Transit Survival Poses “Ingenious Paradox,” by Herbert Bratter, Public Utilities 
Fortnightly, December 20, 1956, issue, vol. 58, No. 13, p. 975. 
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workers use transit, and, of course, it is also essential for a great number of 
schoolchildren. As a result, the highway system, existing or proposed, has not 
the economic capacity to move more than a fraction of the rush-hour volume in 
automobiles. 

Hence, the answer to the transit paradox and the solution to our traffic 
problems are one and the same: We must make our cities more livable by 
improving both highway facilities and public transit. Instead of merely divert- 
ing people from one to the other, with congestion and bankruptcy as a result, 
we shall then have an expanded transport capacity, with public and private 
means of travel complementing one another, each where it can best serve the 
community. 

Before considering how transit may be improved, it seems desirable to deter- 
mine why transit is in such desperate straits, if, indeed, it is so essential to our 
present situation. Transit is desperate because it is not producing. Despite a 
§3-percent drop in passengers during the last decade, transit has 10 billion 
annual customers still remaining, but these diminish with each passing day, 
because transit is not producing a quality product at a reasonable price. Two- 
thirds of our families have an automobile which can average at least 20 miles 
per hour in town. Why, then, ride transit, whose speed has actually decreased 
from 11 to 9 miles per hour? If a man lives 5 miles from the office, why should 
he spend 35 minutes on a crowded, hot bus held up by every double-parked 
automobile when he can drive home in less than half the time? We have appealed 
to his sense of reason by telling him there is not room for everyone to drive, 
but reason yields to the plain fact that congestion hurts the bus service more 
than it does the automobile user. 

With this unpleasant picture, what can be done to fit transit into the modern 
urban scheme’? The basic thing that needs to be done is to increase transit’s 
productivity. 


TRANSIT FARES HAVE DOUBLED IN TEN YEARS 
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At one fell swoop, this will decrease transit’s costs and increase transit’s 
revenues. Let us consider this proposition. 

The greatest obstacle to profitable transit operation is a serious loss in 
productivity at a time when sharp, continued increases in productivity are 
characteristic of almost every other segment in the American economy. Ten 
years ago transit was producing about 550 seat-miles per man-hour but, due to 
slower movements in heavier traffic and the wide-scale substitution of smaller 
buses for larger streetcars, productivity in the big cities has today fallen to the 
neighborhood of 450 seat-miles per man-hour. This is a loss of 18 percent in a 
period when wages have soared 100 percent or more. Since 60 percent of transit 
revenues goes to wages, this is, obviously, a critical situation. 

What, then, is high productivity transit service? It is transit which is oper- 
ated on its own private rights-of-way where there is no congestion, where 
schedules are both faster and reliable (and, therefore, more attractive to riders), 
and where an employee can do up to 40 times as much work and yet do it more 
easily. This is the essential ingredient for solving the transit paradox—the 
replacement of functionally obsolete big-city buses (competing on major traffic 
routes with hordes of automobiles for inadequate space) by truly economical 
rapid transit, rapid because it operates without interference, and economical 
becauses it is rapid. 

By contrast with surface transit, where in critical evening hours productivity 
is often no greater than 360 seat-miles per driver-hour, rapid transit results in 
spectacular boosts to productivity, ranging from 1,280 (with single cars) to 
13,500 passenger-miles per trainman-hour (with large carsintrains). A realistic 
standard is 6,000 passenger-miles per trainman-hour—a thirteenfold increase. 
In almost every case, such high productivity service has been successful in hold- 
ing passengers to transit and keeping them off the crowded highways. Of the 
many such services, two examples will suffice. The Shaker Heights Rapid 
Transit in Cleveland, and the South Hills Suburban in Pittsburgh, both rail- 
served on private rights-of-way, have not only held to their prewar traffic volume, 
but have actually increased their daily ridership by significant numbers in the 
last decade. And both serve higher income residential areas, where the inci- 
dence of automobile ownership is probably greater than the national average. 

Yet even these services make their greatest contribution—and, indeed, justify 
their existence—during the weekday rush hours. It is as a peak-period carrier 
that high productivity transit comes into its own—since no transit service can 
hold its evening volume when television displaces the movie, nor will Saturday 
ever again be a heavy day of transit use. But it is precistly the peak periods, 
when the highway panaceas are most grossly inadequate, that determine transit’s 
place in the modern urban scheme. 

The reason transit productivity has been slipping is that it takes huge incre- 
ments of new capital to step up productivity. Partly because of its regulated 
status, but primarily because of the free highways provided for competing auto- 
mobiles, transit has not been able to get the money to increase its productivity. 
The amount of new investment in transit has been insignificant compared to the 
lavish postwar capital-improvement programs of other regulated utilities. 
Significantly, however, expenditures on new rapid-transit facilities in the few 
cities which possess them exceed the money spent on buses in all the cities of the 
Nation. In these few cities, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, and 
Cleveland, among others, the true contribution of rapid transit to a viable com- 
munity has received greater recognition than elsewhere. 

In Texas, they have proven that turnpikes cannot be built by private enter- 
prise. The successful operation of air and water transportation throughout the 
Nation is dependent on large-scale support from public funds. Only the rail- 
roads attempt to maintain large-scale “sunk” investment in transport facilities, 
and their financial record excites to envy. How, then, can we attract private 
eapital to venture on transit facilities? The answer is that we cannot. New 
York found this out before the first war; Philadelphia, Detroit, and Toronto 
realized it after that war. Newark woke up in 1929, Boston and Chicago took 
action in 1946. Many other cities have since come to the same conclusion. 

With.a 52-percent Federal income-tax rate, there is absolutely no hope of 
private risk capital rescuing transit from its loss of productivity. To make the 
§-percent payout referred to earlier, a 23-percent return on investment would be 
required, to compensate for Federal and local taxes of all deseriptions. In sucha 
situation, capital amortization would be higher than operating costs. 

In Cleveland, for example, a new $22 million rapid-transit line was opened in 
1955, under the aegis of an autonomous municipal commission. The investment 
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is being amortized with 4 percent interest, equivalent to under 9 cents per pas- 
senger, which eliminates any burden on the taxpayers. Had this same project 
been financed by equity capital, an annual net of $5,250,000, or 35 cents per 
passenger, would have been required. This is the measure of private capital 
costs, interest, income taxes, and dividends, from which the public highways are 
exempt. 

This is not to imply that private enterprise is not competent. It just cannot 
work in transit any more, as it can no longer function in highways. Does anyone 
object because the private turnpikes and canals of the 19th century have been 
taken over by the Government? No, indeed. That’s called progress, and what 
is needed is more transit progress. 

Rapid-transit-type operations have shown truly remarkable results in the last 
few years. Most lines report increased traffic and revenues (without taking 
new extensions into account). Railroad commuter service, essentially a rapid- 
transit operation, is the only type of rail passenger traffic to experience a growth 
in the present decade (and this despite increased fares, reduction in service 
offered, and mileage operated). In some areas, park-and-ride schemes, using 
large parking lots adjacent to rapid-transit stations, have attracted significant 
portions of the automobile population. Such arrangements make best use of the 
inherent advantages of both auto and transit, and lack the disadvantages of 
either. 

In addition to keeping huge numbers of cars off the crowded streets, rapid 
transit has other advantages. It minimizes or eliminates the necessity for 
ubiquitous tax-free parking lots in valuable downtown locations. And it has 
much lower operating costs than surface transit, averaging about 4 mills per 
passenger-mile, or only two-fifths as much as the typical bus service. It is true 
that these low-operating-cost characteristics are offset to some extent by the 
investment costs to which reference has previously been made, but the overall 
costs of rapid transit are, nevertheless, much less than those of superhighways 
because of the much greater carrying capacity of the former. 

Even so, it is often possible to obtain rapid transit without a large investment. 
The railroad rights-of-way in most cities fan out from the downtown districts to 
the principal suburban centers. They correspond to the principal traffic-flow 
patterns in every metropolitan area. Use of these routes eliminates costly con- 
demnation and destruction of property, excavation and relocation of sewers and 
public utilities, and construction of new overpasses. None of these lines are 
presently used to their theoretical capacity. With the addition of signaling, 
stations, trackage, and equipment which could be installed at a cost much less 
than the construction of a parallel throughway, the rail routes could be trans- 
formed into major traffic arteries catering to people rather than to autos. 
Following such a plan, Cleveland obtained rapid transit at a cost of $2 million 
per mile. Philadelphia is presently considering a similar arrangement, which 
it hopes can extend the benefits of rapid transit to suburban areas at considerably 
less than one-half million dollars a mile. 

Other cities, such as Chicago, have found it expedient to include provision for 
rapid-transit facilities in the design and construction of new superhighway 
facilities. In this manner, a single traffic artery can be adapted to peak traffic 
requirements without the excessive expenditure required for an all-automobile 
facility. Chicago’s Congress Street expressway was developed at an overall 
cost of $19 million a mile. The extra cost of excavation and grading for a rapid- 
transit right-of-way, included in this total, was $250,000 a mile. 

On the other hand, some cities, such as Toronto, have preferred to locate rapid 
transit on rights-of-way especially developed for the purpose. The Toronto 
rapid transit, so designed, cost $12 million a route-mile. This is well below 
current cost levels for urban superhighways, and of unquestionable economy 
by contrast with the $50 million per mile which Chicago and Boston are spending 
on downtown superhighway projects. The Honorable Frederick G. Gardiner, 
chairman of Toronto’s “Metro” has said: “‘We consider that $1 spent on rapid 
transit is the equivalent of $5 spent on superhighways.” Toronto, accordingly, 
is proceeding to expand its rapid-transit network. 

Experience has shown that appeals to the citizenry to “ride the bus and clear 
up congestion” are ineffective. As long as transit relies upon buses to serve 
heavy traffic routes, its low speeds will not attract riders, and its low productivity 
will not resolve transit’s financial problems. 

For these reasons, the transit solution in every major city must be a rapid- 
transit system of some sort. Privately owned transit companies should be en- 
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couraged to participate in the forthcoming rapid-transit renaissance, as they 
have in Philadelphia and Newark, but the cities must lead. 

Where will the money come from? The same treasury that provides high- 
ways should provide rapid transit, for they are two means to the same end, 
Alert cities will work to have rapid transit included in the Federal highway 
program, and alert transit managements will help them. Progressive cities 
will not wait on the Federal Government, however. Through cooperative action 
between local governments, enlightened transit operators, regulatory agencies, 
and an increasingly informed citizenry, plans will be formulated to rescue the 
urban man from the congestion in which he has enmeshed himself. The ulti- 
mate success of such plans is assured by the increased productivity which will 
follow, not only for transit, but for the entire spectrum of commercial and resi- 
dential activities of the community. In every other industry, productivity is 
measured and increases are constantly sought. What is good for American 
industry will also be good for transit. 


BUS PATRONAGE APPEALS USELESS 


Experience has shown that appeals to the citizenry to ride the bus and 
clear up congestion are ineffective. As long as transit relies upon buses to serve 
heavy traffic routes, its low speeds will not attract riders, and its low productiv- 
ity will not resolve transit’s financial problems. For these reasons, the transit 
solution in every major city must be a rapid-transit system of some sort. Pri- 
vately owned transit companies should be encouraged to participate in the 
forthcoming rapid-transit renaissance, as they have in Philadelphia and Newark, 
but the cities must lead. 

Mr. Goopman. Now, I do not know whether or not you have to sub- 
sidize rapid transit, but, if you have to, I think it is highly justified. 

Representative Hype. Thank you, Mr. Goodman. C ‘ould you give 
us a brief description of your organization and how its membership 
is composed ? 

Mr. Goopman. Yes, sir; I will be very happy to. 

As I said at the opening of my statement, we were organized some- 
what over 3 years ago, with the hope that we could develop sentiment 
for improved mass transportation and at reasonable fares. 

We have two classes of membership, individual membership and, 
also, that class of membership consisting of delegates representing 
other organizations. We meet once a month, almost. alw ays in the 
community room of the Washington Post. We pass resolutions. We 
also have speakers. Mr. Justement was a guest speaker, about 8 
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months ago, before our organization. We had Mr. Keneth Hoover 
in the fall of 1956. 

Representative Hypr. How many people belong to your organiza- 
tion ? 

Mr. Goopman. I would say that the number of members is prob- 
ably about 60, but many of those members are delegates from other 
or anizations, and they report to their own organizations. 

Representative Hype. Citizen or ganizations and business organi- 
zations and things of that sort ? 

Mr. GoopMan. Yes, sir. We have some church groups that are rep- 
resented. We also, occasionally, will show a motion picture. At the 

revious meeting we had a motion picture called Mass Transit in 
apan. Mr. Keneth Hoover saw it, and was so impressed that he 
invited the young man who produced that motion picture to show it to 
members of the National Capital Planning Commission, and I hope 
that they will see it. I think it will be very beneficial to them. 

Representative Hype. Thank you, Mr. Goodman. We are going to 
have to adjourn here at 12:30 until 2 o’clock, so would your next 
speaker be guided accordingly ? 

Commander Moat. I will identify myself as Commander Moale, 
retired naval engineer, and taxpayer without representation. 

I have a little paper here that I have drawn up, so I can read it off 
in 10 minutes, and I think we will get the meat of the thing. 

Now, it is desired here to deal with and accentuate the value of the 
District of Columbia’s presently existent reliable electric urban trans- 
portation in time of war. 

Very little imagination is necessary to realize that, in such a time of 
stress, the first objective of the enemy would not be the destruction of 
the cities, but the rendering of our Armed Forces and transportation 
systems immobile by the destruction of our oil refineries. Thus would 
we be punished for placing all of our eggs in one gasoline and fuel-oil 
basket. 

I might bring this exhibit into play here. This is a transfer from 
the Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Railway Co. which was issued 
during the war, requesting people not to ride the buses. 
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(The document referred to is as follows:) 
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Commander Moats. Apropos of this at the local level, we are threat- 
ened with the wanton destruction of our very splended electric street 
railway system, which in time of war does not need to rob our Armed 
Forces of vital liquid fuel, but can be operated from coal-burning 
powerplants or hydroelectric plants. Nuclear-powered generating 
plants, in which the electric current will be produced without rotating 
machinery by means of massive thermocouples, are easily foreseeable 
in the not too distant future for street railway power supply. 

A saving in manpower is also worthy of consideration inasmuch as 
young women are able to operate the mode rn PCC streetcars with ease 
and facility, whereas the clumsy bus which requires steering, in addi- 
tion to change making, door handling, and gear shifting, is out of the 
question for a woman to handle. 

The Du Pont Circle underpass, which could be aptly called the Con- 
necticut Avenue streetcar subway, is a splended example as far as it 
goes, and will offer shelter for a limited number of persons in the event 
of an air attack. For the sake of better transportation and the safety 
of more people, this subway should be extended at each end until the 
Mount Pleasant-Lincoln Park route becomes a high speed streetcar 
subway through its entire length. The present Boston subw: ay is a 
splendid example of what can be accomplished along these lines in 
spite of the destructive efforts of various industrial and political pres- 


sure groups. Multiple unit trains of 3 and occasionally 4 cars in the 
Boston subway ore atly fac ilits ate the rapl idl at movement of people. 
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line of the Boston subway emerges and operates on the surface for 
approximately 2 miles, there is no interference of vehicular traffic 
inasmuch as tracks are located in an attractively landscaped strip on 
one side of the thoroughfare. 

An unusual use for street railway tracks was the hauling of am- 
munition and supplies by means of small saddle tank locomotives in 
Moscow during the last war. An inquiry about this elicited the in- 
formation that a trestle with tracks could be built over a mine crater 
much more easily than a highway bridge. This same axiom was also 
followed out by the forces on both sides in Korea. 

The vital fuel conservation angle is expertly expressed by the emi- 
nent, Adm. H. G. Rickover as follows: 

Transportation—the lifeblood of all technically advanced civilizations—seems 
to be assured, once we have borne the cost of electrifying railroads and replacing 
buses with streetcars or interurban electric trains. But, unless science can 
perform the miracle of synthesizing automobile fuel from some energy source 
as yet unknown or unless trolley wires power electric automobiles on all streets 
and highways, it will be wise to face up to the possibility of the ultimate dis- 
appearance of automobiles, trucks, buses, and tractors. Before all the oil is 
gone and hydrogenation of coal for synthetic * 

So that was my angle on it, on the conservation of fuel during the 
wartime. You all know gasoline had to be rationed during wartime, 
and a lot of streetcars were resurrected out of the scrap pile, you 
might say, to be used in the emergency, and it was necessary to re- 
build some street railway tracks that had been torn up and disposed of. 

Now, of course, I would say Mr. Keneth Hoover, in his seintill: ating 

galaxy of Phi Beta Kappa transportation technicians, you know, 
pan: wceas, as I call them, is a little bit wrong when he states to turn 
the whole thing into a gasoline propelled outfit for transportation. 
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Representative Hypr. I might say, Commander, at this point I 
have not detected that they have made any definite recommendation 
along those lines. They simply pointed out in their plans what 
would happen if the situation continued and what we would need. 

As a matter of fact, I see in some of the statistics so far, as given to 
us by the witnesses from the mass transportation survey, that they 
themselves express the feeling that there will have to be some limita- 
tion on the development of highways and use of automobiles in the 
future. 

In other words, they obviously say, for example, that we cannot 
provide 21-lane highways in the future as would be indicated if the 
trend continued as it was. 

So I do not know that your criticism is entirely justified, Com- 
mander. 

Commander Moar. But you know, Mr. Hyde, that I think he is 
fighting a delaying action, like the warrior in Roman times, and when 
he finally comes to the conclusion that the electric transportation is 
superior, why the highways will be ipso facto, they will be already 
built, and then nothing can be done about it. 

Representative Hypr. They won’t be built quite that fast, I do not 
think. 

Does that conclude your statement, Commander ? 

Mr. GurHerm. May I ask one question ? 

Representative Hypr. Yes. 

Mr. Gurnem. The Military District of Washington has a trans- 
portation officer. Do you happen to know if he has any views on 
the subject of transportation under wartime conditions ? 

Commander Moatez. Mr. Gutheim, I do not know. I am just speak- 
ing as a private citizen, not officially. 

You see, I was formerly with the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
in New York, and later with the Brooklyn Transit Co., and I know 
2 little bit about mass transportation because in one year we carried 
561 million passengers on the Interborough—the last year I was with 
them. 

Representative Hypr. I might say, Commander, the committee is 
aware of the fact that there are in the present time in existence rails 
which could provide a great deal of improved rapid transportation 
by rail if they were developed and used. 

Commander Moatz. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GutHerm. Could we get some idea from Mr. Goodman how 
much time his other two witnesses would require? 

Mr. GoopMan. I would prefer to have them give the estimates. 

Mr. Tuompson. I would take about as much time, possibly a little 
bit longer, than Mr. Goodman did. 

Mr. GuTHeEtm. 20 minutes. 

Mr. Cuanpbier. Only 4 or 5 minutes. 

Mr. Gurnuerm. I think we would like to have you then at 2:30 
this afternoon. We will start with General Prentiss after lunch. 

Representative Hyper. The committee will stand adjourned until 
2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2 p. m. the same date.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Bratz. The joint committee will come to order, please. 
Our first witness this afternoon is Gen. Louis Prentiss. 
General, we are happy to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. LOUIS W. PRENTISS, CHAIRMAN, TRANS- 
PORTATION COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE 


General Prentiss. Mr. Chairman, Congressman. My name is Louis 
W. Prentiss, I am chairman of the transportation committee of the 
Washington Board of Trade, and in testifying I am speaking and ex- 
pressing the policy adopted by the directors of the board of trade. 

The Washington Board of Trade has supported enthusiastically 
the mass transport: ition survey which has been in progress since 1955, 
and it feels that the board of trade was instrumental in bringing to- 
gether the various parties interested in the mass transportation sur- 

vey with the result that the money was appropriated and the survey 
undertaken. 

It is our understanding that this report will be completed and sub- 
mitted about August 1 of this year. The board of trade is tremend- 
ously interested in this study and has had progress reports from time 
to time by Mr. Hoover, the consultant, and by the staffs of the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital Re- 
gional Planning Council. I understand from testimony I read in the 
newspaper that the report will be completed at a later date. 

Senator Binte. Mr. Bartholomew testified yesterday September 15. 

General Prentiss. The board of trade as I say is tremendously 
interested in this study and has had progress reports from time to 
time by Mr. Hoover, the consultant, and by the staffs of the National 
Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council. 

Despite the fact that the report of Mr. Arthur Lazarus, hired by 
your committee to prepare a report on the mass transportation survey, 
points out in detail certain inadequacies in the mass transportation 
survey and indicates its probable recommendations, it is our opinion 
that it is advisable to await the final publication of the survey em 
any decision is made as to the next logical step to be taken. 

The board of trade wants to have an opportunity to study and 
analyze the mass transportation survey report and to decide whether 
or not such recommendations as may be made are, in our opinion, in the 
best interests of the city. 

Until such time as we know what is recommended, we do not feel 
that any new organization should be set up. We would like to reserve 
any comments concerning either the mass transportation survey or 
the staff report by Mr. Arthur Lazarus and do not concur at this time 
in the establishment of the proposed Metropolitan Transportation 
Development Board. 

In summary, we are desirous of knowing what it is we want to 
accomplish before we concur in the setting up of the machinery to 
carry it out. 


Senator Bratz. Thank you very much, General. I think that is 
very clear. 
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I have no difficulty in understanding your position. 

Congressman Hyde ? 

Representative Hypr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The only thing 
I would like to do, General, is to repeat something that was said 
yesterday and that was that I think the board of tr ude understands, 
of course, that the Lazarus report is not in any sense the report on 

recommendation or opinion of the committee as such. It is a staff 
report to us. The committee, of course, is reserving its conclusions 
until after all of the evidence is in, or as much of it as we can get. 

I think correctly ; isn’t that right? 

Senator Brrr. That is correct. We said that several times. The 
only thing that bothers me is your comment on the Metropolitan 
Transportation Development Board. 

There, too, of course, there has been no committee opinion arrived 
at on that, but it does seem there might be some necessity in having 
some continuing study board to take up where the survey leads off, 
because none of these are—even i are 
conclusive on the subject, and it is a matter th: at needs continuing 
work and study of many things that the transportation survey may 
not have been able to accomplish. 

Do I gather that from what the board of trade says here they feel 
it can be picked up at a later date, even if nothing is in existence at the 
time the survey ends? 

General Prentiss. That was the feeling—that we would like to 
know what the results of this first study are, and what they recom- 
mend, in order to evaluate what needs to be done: and then we would 
be very happy to express an opinion as to what kind of an organization 
we feel would be desirable to either continue the studies as may be 
necessary to be continued, or to put into operation, or assist the put- 
ting in operation of such recommendations as may be made. 

Representative Hypr. Well, has the board of trade come to any con- 
clusion with regard to the exact type of the organization that we need 





to go forward with this work so we won't lose the benefit of what the 
survey has produced ¢ 

General Prentiss. That is right, and we feel that that is something 
that is going to have to be set up, but didn’t feel that we knew exactly 
what kind of an organization was going to be needed until we could 
make up our minds based upon the recommendations that came in as to 
what had to be done. 

Representative Hypr. Thank you. 

Senator Bretze. Mr. Gutheim. 

Mr. Gournuemm. General Prentiss, our committee is obliged by the 
terms of House Resolution 172 to render its final report to Congress in 
January of next year. 

The assignment that was given to Mr. Lazarus in February, when 
we had learned of the first major delay that the mass transport: ition 
survey had encountered, was to spend a substantial amount of time, a 

month actually, in determining in considerable detail the exact status 
of the study, and its prospects, in order that the committee could 
relate its own work better to that particular assignment. 

I am saying this merely because I want you to understand the cir- 
cumstances under which that was done, what its objective was, and 
what Mr. Lazarus was asked to do. 
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The general conclusion which, as staff director of this committee I 
came to, was that enough could be determined now with respect to 
the general nature of the report that would finally emerge from the 
mass transportation survey to allow this committee, in the limited time 
at its disposal between now and the time it makes its final report, to 

make some useful contribution to what the next step in this partic- 
ular work might be. 

In the light of that further information if you have some additional 
comment that would be helpful to us, I can assure you that I per- 
sonally would like very much to have it. 

Before you do so, I would like also to say one other thing. 

We have been urged yesterday by Senator Fenwick and Senator 
Northrop and officis als of the mass tr: ansportation survey to expedite 
in every possible way action by Congress on an interstate regulatory 
compact which would provide a regional regulatory agency. T his 
particular action itself, it seems to me, involves knowmg in some 
greater detail what the final result of the mass transportation survey 
might be. 

With that rather long preliminary comment, the two questions I 
would like to put, and that you may want to answer together are: 

First, whether the board of trade has any observations on the 
compact aaa itself; and second, whether you think that there 
is anything further which this committee can do in the field of trans- 
portation in its own report ¢ 

General Prentiss. Well, insofar as the compact is concerned, the 
action that was taken by the board of directors at a meeting of the 
executive committee was to advocate the adoption of a bill which 
would be comparable to the Fenwick bill which was passed in the 

irvinia Legislature ear ly this year. 

wee Guruerm. You say that resolution pertains to the bill in detail 

. the form that it passed the Virginia Legislature ? 

Ge neral Prenviss. We understood that would set up a regulatory 
body to handle mass transportation on an interstate basis within the 
metropolitan area of Washington. 

Representative Hype. If I may interrupt, I hear that bill also pro- 
vides for the creation of the Traffic and Highway Board, which in a 
large measure would do much of the same kind of work that the Met- 
ropolitan Transit Development Board would do, which was referred 
to in the Lazarus report, to which you refer in your report. 

General Prentiss. Well, am I mistaken in my understanding of 
the objective of the development board? I understood that that was 
set up with an operating authority as well as a study function. We 
had no really firm ideas about what the development. board might be, 
except to say that it appears to us that some further study will be 
necessary which was indicated in some detail. 

Do om consider it to be only a study board ? 

Mr. Guruem. No, we feel it should be possible, almost immediately 
following the conclusion of the transport ation survey, and particu- 
larly in such fields as traffic, the extension of routes and things of that 
kind—and very largely on a cooperative basis too, I might say—to 
start immediately and do many specific things that will speed the 
present traffic in ‘the area, and will also allow us to make some initial 
steps toward the improvement of transportation on a regional basis. 
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Now, I don’t think that either the committee or anyone on the staff 
really has anything yet to offer on this subject besides the idea of some 
agency of a different complexion than the mass transportation survey 
which would be able to continue many of these projects. And when I 
say of a different complexion, I would refer to that part of the Laza- 
rus report in which it is pointed out that the whole orientation of the 
mass transportation survey was determined by its location in a general 
planning agency, or two general planning agencies, actually, and that 
this did not admit of much participation by existing transportation 
interests, by the business community, by banking and investment in- 
terests, and by many other people who will necessarily, I think, be in- 
volved in any specific steps that are taken. Those people, certainly 
from time to time, will have to be involved in the type of work that 
any further study, action, research, agency is going to have to do. 

General Prentiss. I believe that the difference in time of August 1, 
and September 15 puts a different complexion on the urgency of this 
committee. 

Mr. Guruem. It does in the context of our work program. 

General Prentiss. However, in the discussions which were had by 
our transportation committee and with directors of the board of trade, 
the feeling was that the kind of organization that should be set up 
following a submission of this report could best be determined when 
we saw what kind of work still remained to be done and what kind 
of recommendations this survey came up with. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you, general. 

I think it is apparent that we are all pointing in the same direction. 
We are all trying to pull these loose ends together and come up with 
some type of a workable authority, whatever method we use to arrive 
at it, whether it is a compact method or whether it is as has been 
suggested, some type of an operating Federal authority, which seems 
to have some problems, or whether it is a transportation development 
board. Whatever form it finally takes, I think we are all generally 
heading in the same direction, and our staff report, as Congressman 
Hyde indicated, was certainly only for the purpose of throwing some 
light on this complex subject, the thought in mind being that we were 
keeping fairly well within the confines of our congressional mandate 
to report back by the end of January next year. 

It is apparent to me that at least during the months of October, 
November, and December, this committee has its job cut out for it 
because by that time certainly we will have the final mass trans- 
portation report. 

Likewise we will have some type of legislation, I think, in the 
hopper, looking toward this compact, all of which will be studied 
simultaneously. 

General Prentiss. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question, please? 

Senator Brere. Certainly. 

General Prentiss. At the time that time limitation was set on your 
committee, it was anticipated, was it not, that this mass transportation 
report would have been completed by about the 1st of April? 

Senator Brete. That is correct. Maybe it is the 1st of May. 

Mr. Gutuem. January of 1958. 

Senator Brste. It was an early date. 

General Prentiss. Your committee is finding itself handicapped by 
an unanticipated delay in the submission of this report ? 
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Senator Bratz. That is correct. 

General Prentiss. And in view of the fact that there have been 
large amounts of moneys expended in making this study together with 
the time of the members of the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion and the Regional Planning Council, would there be any oppor- 
tunity for extending the date for the completion of your report, 
so as to take full advantage of the time and the money that have gone 
into this survey ¢ 

Senator Bustze. I don’t think there will be any particular problem 
in getting the date extended. It might be a little problem in getting 
the money together along with the extension of the date. That is 
usually the problem, 

General Prentiss. The point I want to make is the board of trade 
wants to in no way appear to be an obstructionist. 

Senator Briere. I don’t sense that here. 

General Prentiss. We have an interest in this study and our feel- 
ing merely was that we could not come up with what we feel was 
sound recommendation until we saw the results of this survey. 

Senator Binte. Well it came as a shock to me when we first learned 
that the mass transportation study was not completed and would not 
be completed on whatever that due date was, and then it has since 
been extended a number of times. But I think those of us in Govern- 
ment understand that there are certain unanticipated problems that 
come up and that they get into certain areas where it takes more time 
than these anticipated and as a result we don’t get it right on the 
date that we expect, but I think this all is coming along in fairly sat- 
isfactory fashion. 

General Prentiss. I would like to say that the board of trade is 
most appreciative of the aggressive attitude that you have taken, and 
also Congressman Hyde, in pushing this matter. We still feel that 
we would like to have an opportunity to study and give our recom- 
mendations after we see what this report is. 

Senator Brste. Well, and we will certainly look forward to your 
doing that; and it is obvious to me that we are going to have to have 
some October or November or December hearings after we do have 
this final report. 

I think that is very 

Representative Hypr. Going back to that same point I made a 
moment ago, it does seem to me to be a slight contradiction in your 
report on the Metropolitan Transportation Development Board, and 
your recommendation that we go forward with this compact inasmuch 
as it does contain provision for a board with similar authorities and 
duties. 

So I would appreciate it if the board of trade would give us some 
word on that specific part of the compact. 

General Prentiss. I think that the difference between the two ap- 
proaches stems from the thought that the compact,is a means of 
controlling mass transit within the metropolitan area, as against 
organizing to support and make possible the physical changes in 
the system that may have to be 

Representative Hype. But the compact, as it is now, does both 
things? 
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General Prentiss. As I read the compact, that board is an advisory 
board to the group that would run the transit within the metropolitan 
area as the PUC now runs it in the District of Columbia. 

Representative Hypp. It is an advisory board, but it would have 
various duties and objectives which would be somewhat similar to 
the proposal under the metropolitan transportation development 
board, quite a bit I should say. 

Mr. Guruerm. Indeed, I think if it were only to be advisory to a 
regulatory agency, General Prentiss, there would be grave doubts 
as to the wisdom of regulatory agencies’ functions being interfered 
with to that extent. 

This board that is proposed in section 5 of the Virginia act is a 
board with completely independent activities and with a mission of 
its own, so to speak, stignthanethuits to and complementary to the 
regulatory job. 

General Prentiss. With what authority ? 

Senator Biete. Isn’t it simply advisory ? 

General Prentiss. That is what I meant. I understood it was 
advisory in nature rather than having any authority to operate or 
control the transportation. 

Representative Hypr. Excuse me if I am interrupting 

It says that— 


The Board shall make recommendations to the Commission with respect to 
trattic engineering, including the selection and use of streets for transit routing, 
the requirements for transit service throughout the metropolitan district, and 
related matters. The Board shall also consider problems referred to it by the 
Commission and shall continuously study means and methods of shortening 
transit travel time, formulate plans with respect thereto, and keep the Compact 
Commission fully advised of its plans and conclusions. 

But all of it is in the nature of advisory to the regulating agency 
which is the Commission. 

Mr. Guruetm. I think the research functions certainly have been 
strongly emphasized in that language, however. 

General Prentiss. Regardless of what recommendations come up 
by this committee, I think that if we are going to improve the trans- 
portation—mass-transportation facilities in the metropolitan area— 
there has got to be some type of regulatory agency such as is proposed 
in the compact, and it must have likewise some type of staff that will 
do the kind of studies as are enumerated in there; and it was for that 
reason that the action of the board of trade was to feel that it would 
approve in principle the kind of a bill that was passed by Virginia. 

Senator Biste. We appreciate your comments, General. Thank 
you very much. 

General Prentiss. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Breitz. Our next witnesses are Mr. Leo Chandler and Mr. 
Gordon Thompson. 

Are you being heard as a team ? 

Mr. GoopmaN. Sir, I am vice president of the Citizens Transit 
Improvement Association. 

Senator Brste. Would you like to come up here and—— 

Mr. Goopman. I am Hilliard H. Goodman, of the Citizens Transit 
& Improvement Association. I presented my testimony this morning, 
as did Commander Moale, and we notified the committee that Mr. 
Thompson and Mr. Chandler were being offered as consultants to the 
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Citizens Transit Improvement Association, but the luncheon recess 
took place before they could offer their testimony. 

(Supplementary statement submitted by Mr. Goodman is as 
follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF THE CITIZENS TRANSIT 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


INTRODUCTION 


When representatives of our organization, and of our consultants, Metropoli- 
tan Planning Associates, testified on May 23, 1958, certain questions asked by 
Senator Bible, Representative Hyde, and Mr. Gutheim may not have been 
answered to the complete satisfaction of those doing the asking. We now wish 
to amplify answers to those questions. We also wish to clarify a point about 
which we will soon be specific.’ 

In part I, we wish to (1) document a claim about the New York City Transit 
Authority, (2) establish the separate identities of the Cleveland Transit Com- 
mission and the Department of Transportation of the city of Shaker Heights 
(Ohio), and (3) give a brief history of the development of rapid transit in the 
Cleveland metropolitan area. In part II, Metropolitan Planning Associates, our 
consultants, will give a definition of light-volume rapid transit, and will cite 
examples. 

Part I 


NEW YORK CITY TRANSIT AUTHORITY 


When Mr. Goodman was testifying, Representative Hyde stated that it was 
his understanding that the rapid-transit operations of the New York City Transit 
Authority were not profitable. CTIA’s consultants have abstracted certain 
financial statistics from various March and September issues of Transit Record, 
the monthly report of the operations of the system operated by the Authority. 
The statistics discussed below are for 6-month periods of the time span July 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1956, with separate data for rapid transit, surface, and 
the system asa whole. Profit-and-loss ranges were as follows: 

Under the New York City Board of Transportation: 

Rapid transit: From a loss of $14.6 million (first 6 months, 1952) to a 
profit of $9.8 million (first 6 months, 1950). 

Surface: From a losa of $11 million (first 6 months, 1950) to a loss of 
$1.6 million (last 6 months, 1950). 

System: From a loss of $24.8 million (first 6 months, 1952) to a loss of 
$1.2 million (last 6 months, 1950). 

Under the New York City Transit Authority : 

Rapid transit: From a loss of $1 million (last 6 months, 1954) to a profit 
of $13.1 million (first 6 months, 1956). 

Surface: From a loss of $5.1 million (first 6 months, 1955) to a loss of 
$0.8 million (last 6 months, 1956). 

System: From a loss of $4.7 million (last 6 months, 1954) to a profit of 
$9 million (first 6 months, 1956). 

According to the World Almanac, after provision of reserve for deferred 
maintenance of $6.2 million, the system earned a profit of $6.5 million for the 
12 months ending June 30, 1957. Surface operations did barely more than break 
even. 

During the time span for which we have 6-month statistics, the last 6 months 
of 1954 constitute the last 6-month period for which New York’s rapid-transit 
operations were conducted at a loss; surface operations were unprofitable for 
every 6-month period. Until the summer of 1956 (after which streetcar opera- 
tions ceased), surface operations consisted predominantly of motorbus operations. 

We do not vouch for the appropriateness of the authority’s accounting methods. 
However, we believe that our testimony about New York’s rapid transit is sup- 
ported by the authority’s statistics. We know of no other statistical source, 
with the exception of republished statistics. 

At this point we wish to state that in many other cities throughout the world 
part of the rapid-transit operation is on the surface, using some of the light- 
volume rapid-transit characteristics referred to in part II of this statement. 





1We will show that two separate systems operate rapid transit in Cleveland. 
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Consequently, the correctness of the word “surface” as a classification in describ. 
ing types of mass-transit operations—and the meaning attached to it—depend 
on whether or not the system includes light-volume rapid transit. There was 
a time when New York City itself enjoyed this type of transit. A substantial 
percentage—perhaps a preponderant share—of its light-volume rapid-transit 
lines were replaced by heavy-volume rapid-transit lines. This is the evolutionary 
approach to rapid transit. It has been used in Boston, Paris, and in a number 
of other famous cities. 


RAPID TRANSIT DEVELOPMENT IN CLEVELAND 


Judging by questions asked of Mr. Goodman, based in part on testimony pre- 
viously offered by Mr. Donald C. Hyde, the committee appears to be under the 
impression that the Cleveland Transit System is the only operator of rapid 
transit in the Cleveland metropolitan area. This seems to stem from Mr. Hyde’s 
reluctance to discuss the operations of the Shaker Heights Rapid Transit Line, 
which has a much more efficient record than that of CTS. The line of question- 
ing, which Mr. Hyde faced when he appeared before you, readily lent itself to 
his mentioning the Shaker Heights Rapid Transit Line, which shares its early 
history with the construction of the east-west line, which also owes its inspira- 
tion to the Van Sweringens. 

The Shaker Heights Rapid Transit Line is owned and operated by the city 
of Shaker Heights, Ohio, and its operating head is Mr. Paul K. Jones, director 
of transportation. It uses PCC streetcars, operated singly and in trains, on un- 
paved tracks located on private right-of-way. SHRT has an outstanding 
patronage record, as well as a fine (we are told) earnings record. We urge your 
committee to seek the views of Mr. Jones, as his excellent system operates light 
volume rapid transit, potentially the most economical and efficient type for 
metropolitan Washington. 

The east-west rapid transit line, operated by Cleveland Transit System, owned 
by the city of Cleveland, uses high-platform cars of the heavy volume rapid- 
transit type. CTS, on the advice of consulting engineers, used the start-from- 
scratch rapid-transit approach. We are informed that CTS not only failed to 
tie in its preexisting street railway system (a mistake which will be repeated 
in Washington if the recommendations of local officials are adopted) to the 
rapid-transit line, but that it also was extravagant in its completion of the 
east-west line. 

Because of the mistakes CTS has made, and because a proposed downtown 
subway loop has not been constructed, the east-west rapid-transit line has not 
even begun to enjoy the patronage potential of which it should have been capa- 
ble, and the line has been a money-loser for CTS. Its record is in contrast to 
that if its neighbor, SHRT, which uses the evolutionary, light volume rapid- 
transit approach to transit planning. 

Perhaps it is the disappointing financial record of the east-west rapid-transit 
line that led Mr. Donald C. Hyde to declare that, if the Van Sweringens had 
not started its construction, years ago, CTS would not have built the line. Al- 
though CTS did not start from scratch in building the line, CTS did use the 
start-from-scratch approach: It got into a heavy volume type of operation 
instead of making maximum use of the railway facilities, including PCC street- 
cars, that it previously owned. 

In the following subsection, we wish to show the common origin of the rapid- 
transit lines in Cleveland, and to contrast the different methods of development 
that were employed after the two facilities came under different ownership. 
It is our contention that Cleveland’s experience offers lessons for Washington. 
It is to be hoped that Washington will profit from studying these lessons. 


The genesis of rapid transit in Cleveland and its suburbs 


Early in this century, it was not unusual for large-scale real-estate operators 
to build electric railways, having light volume rapid-transit characteristics, to 
link their suburban holdings with the cities to which they were adjacent. In 
many instances, these railways greatly accelerated the development of suburban 
communities, and enormously increased the market values of the real-estate 
holdings of these far-sighted men. Among such men, but perhaps standing 
head and shoulders above most of them, were two brothers, Otis P. and Mantis 
J. Van Sweringen. 

In 1913, the Van Sweringens began the project of utilizing rapid transit for 
community development. In that year, they built a short streetcar line in the 
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median strip of Shaker Boulevard, and connected it with the Fairmount Boulevard 
route of Cleveland Railway Co. in Cleveland Heights. Subsequently, they ex- 
tended the Shaker Boulevard tracks to a point southeast of Cleveland’s Public 
Square. In the vicinity of the square, they were joined to tracks of Cleveland 
Railway. Thereupon, the Van Sweringens opened the Shaker Heights Line— 
then known as the Cleveland Interurban Railroad, in 1920. They commenced 
operations with only four rebuilt cars leased from Cleveland Railway. Most of 
their route was on unpaved private right-of-way; part, over paved streets of 
downtown Cleveland. 

In 1922, the Van Sweringens began construction of Cleveland Union Terminal 
as part of a complex of large office buildings and railroad facilities. The ter- 
minal was intended to serve all railroads entering Cleveland, as well as inter- 
urban trolley and rapid-transit lines. The two brothers also commenced con- 
struction of a new east-west rapid-transit line, the one that was put into operable 
condition by Cleveland Transit System. It was the intention of the Van Swer- 
ingens that the Shaker Heights line and the east-west line be parts of the same 
system. They also intended to build extensions and branches to towns beyond 
the Cleveland metropolitan area. Excepting the Shaker Heights line, the two 
brothers are said to have been motivated by dreams of civic development for 
Cleveland and its region, with monetary reward being of secondary consideration. 

By 1927, Cleveland Interurban Railroad (Shaker Heights) had 36 used cars, 
which were leased from Cleveland Railway. (In later years, these and other 
secondhand cars were purchased.) In 1930, the system commenced using Cleve- 
land Union Terminal, and, from that time on, the Shaker cars have confined their 
operations to unpaved private rights-of-way. 

With the onset of the great depression, the fortunes of the Van Sweringens 
crumbled, and the complex of buildings, not yet completed, with the Terminal 
Tower as its principal unit, became a “white elephant.” (Most of the buildings 
eventually became money earners.) Work on the east-west rapid ceased, al- 
though the eastern leg was within a few months—at previous rate of construc- 
tion—of completion. However, work was not resumed until after 20 years had 
passed. 

In 1987, the year following the brothers’ deaths, bank creditors acquired Cleve- 
land Interurban. In 1944, the city of Shaker Heights purchased the operating 
unit. Under the able management of Mr. Paul K. Jones, the line embarked upon 
its golden age. 

In 1948, Shaker Heights Rapid Transit bought 25 brand-new PCC street cars 
from the Pullman-Standard Car Co., which equipped them for multiple-unit 
operation. In 1953-54, SHRT bought 20 used PCC streetcars (of 1947 vintage) 
from Twin Cities Rapid Transit Co., of Minneapolis-St. Paul. Early in 1958, 
SHRT acquired an additional number of used PCC streetcars. The secondhand 
cars were overhauled for light-volume rapid-transit use. 

In connection with SHRT’s remarkable record of high-level patronage, it is 
important to recognize that the system serves areas in which upper-middle-class 
and wealthy families predominate, and in which automobile registrations are high. 
(In a number of other cities where fringe-parking lots are combined with light- 
volume rapid transit, patronage is high.) Many motorists, from nearby sister 
suburbs, drive to the fringe-parking lots, to use SHRT. 

The rapid-transit history of Cleveland Transit System offers a marked contrast. 
After taking up where the Van Sweringens had left off, CTS opened the east-west 
rapid-transit line in 1955. The fabulous brothers had intended for this line to be 
of the heavy-volume type, but—and this is a big “but”—they had intended to 
connect other rail rapid-transit lines with it. 

In 1943, when the then year-old CTS still had a street-railway network, it 
was proposed that tracks of numerous car lines be connected to those of the 
east-west line; that the east-west rapid-transit line be completed; that 450 
PCC streetcars be purchased; that a downtown subway loop be built for the 
east-west line; and that the major streetcar lines afford rapid-transit service into 
downtown Cleveland via the tracks of the east-west line. The cost of adopting 
this proposal—at 1943 prices—was estimated to be $45 million. 

Mr. Walter J. McCarter, then general manager of CTS endorsed this pro- 
posal. Had it been consummated, the postwar decline of downtown Cleveland 





NoTE.—Most of the material for the early history of Cleveland rapid-transit develop- 
ments is based on “Cleveland Rides the Rapid,” by Herbert H. Harwood, Jr. This article 
eae in the April 1955 issue of Trains. Other material was supplied by our 
consultants. 
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as an employment and shopping center—actual and/or relative—would haye 
been more moderate than that experienced. (Among major cities, Cleveland 
was one of the last to witness postwar building construction of consequence in 
its downtown area.) 

Instead of adopting the proposed modernization program however, CTS retro- 
gressed: It decided to go all-bus, except for putting the east-west rapid-transit 
line, initially as a single line, into operation. (Some years later, streetcar 
tracks on other private rights-of-way were allowed to rust while replacement 
buses competed for street space with other motor vehicles.) The system’s 
bus fleet then and now consist of motorbuses and trolley buses (tracklegs 
trolleys). 

In spite of CTS’s decision to eliminate streetcar operations, the Office of De. 
fense Transportation persuaded CTS to order 50 PCC streetcars. In 1946, shortly 
after delivery of these cars, CTS acquired an additional 25 PCC streetcars, 
In 1952, following CTS’s desire to implement its earlier decision, it sold all 75 
PCC streetcars—after only 6 years of service. Most of these cars are now used 
in light-volume rapid-transit service in Toronto. 

Whereas CTS received $17,500 for each of the PCC cars that it sold, it paid 
some $70,000 for each of the high-platform PCC cars that it bought. More recent 
ear purchases were made at an even higher price. The high-platform carg 
initially placed in service has less seating capacity per car, poorer acceleration, 
more weight, less horsepower, less modern braking equipment, and less modern 
appearance than the streetcars Cleveland sold to Toronto. Moreover, as the 
Shaker Heights Rapid Transit Line and CTS share tracks between Kinsman 
Road and Cleveland Union Terminal, CTS had to have its cars’ motors improved 
to prevent their continued impedance of the fast schedules of the Shaker street 
ears. 

By disposing of its PCC streetcars, and replacing them (in effect) with PCC 
high-platform cars, CTS lost 7 vehicles, 828 seats, and about $5 million—prior 
to its recent acquisition of an additional 20 high-platform cars. It would have 
been cheaper to remodel and redesign stations, and to inaugurate a light-volume 
rapid-transit operation with PCC streetcars. It would have been more eco- 
nomical, too, if most of the money that was spent for replacement buses had 
been used to enlarge the PCC streetcar fleet. The cars could have been used on 
the east-west rapid-transit line—the buses cannot. 

The firm of DeLeuw Cather & Co. recommended the purchase of the high- 
platform cars. The same concern holds a contract in connection with the 
Washington mass-transportation survey. Again, we say, let us not imitate 
mistakes of the Cleveland Transit System. 





Part II 
LIGHT-VOLUME RAPID TRANSIT 


The term “light-volume rapid transit,” indicates a comparison. Heavy-volume 
rapid transit is the type which is enjoyed by New York City in the form of 
its vast subway and elevated railway network. Such rapid transit is rated at 
a carrying capacity, for 1 track in 1 direction, of 40,000 passengers per hour? 
or 25,000 seats per hour.2 By comparison, light-volume rapid transit is rated 
at a carrying capacity, for 1 track in 1 direction, at approximately one-half of 
that for heavy-volume rapid transit : 18,360 passengers per hour,’ or 12,240 seats 
per hour.* 

The versatile PCC car‘ is generally utilized as the vehicle for light-volume 
rapid transit. It can operate over railroad tracks or street-railway tracks. It 
ean draw its electric propulsion power from an overhead trolley wire with a 


1 American Transit Association. 

2W. H. T. Holden, equipment committee, the Transit Research Foundation of Los 
Angeles, Ine. 

* The total passengers per hour capacity and total seats per hour capacity is determined 
from the consideration, based upon practical limits, in respective order: 68 seats and 34 
standees per ear (51-ft. 4-in. PCC car); 3-car trains: 60-second headway between 
trains (180 cars per hour). For these considerations comfortable, not “crush,’’ limits 
have heen selected. The respective capacity values result from the products of seats 
plus standees or seats times the number of units (3 cars in this consideration) in the 
train. times the number of trains per hour (as the 60-second headway will allow). 

The term “PCC car’ is an abbreviation for presidents’ conference committee car. 
This committee, comprised of leading transit presidents throughout the United States, 
developed. after years of research, a new type of electric railway passenger car superior 
in virtually every respect to that of the best previously existing. 
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trolley pole; from overhead catenary suspended wire with a pantograph; from 
an outside third rail with a third-rail shoe; or from an underground conduit 
through a slot between the running rails with a “plow.” The PCC car is the most 
rapid accelerating (3.5 miles per hour per second) rail transit vehicle. Coupled 
with rapid acceleration is a 3-phase rapid-braking system including dynamic 
(electric) brakes; drum or clasp (air or electric) brakes; and track (magnetic) 
prake. These provide a service deceleration rate of about 4.5 miles per hour 
per second, and an emergency braking rate of over 8 miles per hour per second. 
The PCC car offers flexibility in seating arrangement, door arrangement, and fare 
collection. The only disadvantage of the PCC car is that it must compete for 
street space with private automobiles. By eliminating this disadvantage, we 
create light-volume rapid transit. 

The separation of slow automobile traffic from transit traffic in order to 
allow the full use of the superior operating characteristics of the PCC car results 
in higher transit speeds and, consequently, higher carrying capacity. This 
segregation can be accomplished in several ways: 

(1) Restricting automobiles from street-railway tracks by painted stripes on 
the pavement, or with curbs (such as on Pennsylvania Ave. between Second 


‘and Sixth Sts., NW.). 


(2) Providing unpaved median strips (such as on Pennsylvania Ave. be- 
tween 2d and 17th Sts. SE.) or roadside reservations for the railway tracks. 

3) Providing median strips in boulevards, parkways, expressways, and free- 
ways for the railway tracks. 

(4) Providing private rights-of-way independent of the area street and high- 
way pattern for the railway tracks. 

5) Providing subways or elevated structures for the railway tracks. 

Light volume rapid transit is, unlike monorail, unibus, monobeam, alweg, 
carveyor, etc., a standard mode of transport fitting within the conventional 
family of accepted transit mediums: motor. bus, trolley coach, streetcar, light- 
volume rapid transit, and heavy-volume rapid transit. In Germany, it is termed 
“schnellstrassenbahn” (rapid transit street railway). In Great Britain, it is 
termed “rapid transit tramway.” In the United States, it has been called high- 
speed trolley line, subway surface lines, surface rapid transit, and frequently 
just plain rapid transit, in specific localities. Examples of this efficient, low- 
cost form of rapid transit are in operation in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Newark, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, New Orleans, San Francisco, St. Louis, To- 
ronto, and Baltimore. 


Boston ‘ 


Boston enjoys modern heavy-volume rapid transit, light-volume rapid transit, 
streetcar, trolley coach, and motorbus service furnished by the State Metropoli- 
tan Transit Authority (MTA). In addition, modern suburban commuter rail- 
way service is provided by three railroads. MTA provides 20 miles of private 
right-of-way (excluding median strips in boulevards), viaducts, and tunnels 
for use by light-volume rapid transit.° Six lines operate through the congested 
downtown area in subways and use reserved median strips in city streets and 
boulevards in the outskirts. A seventh line operates entirely on private right- 
of-way as a feeder to the outer terminal of a heavy-volume rapid transit line. 
One-, two-, and three-car trains of PCC-cars are operated on headways of about 
4minutes. A 10-minute trip from downtown Boston on these lines would carry 
you the distance equivalent in Washington from downtown to Rosslyn, Calvert 
Bridge, Rhode Island Avenue and North Capitol Street, Stanton Park, or the 
Pentagon. MTA is developing a 10-mile extension to its light-volume rapid 
transit system, including construction of a short segment of new subway and 
utilization of an existing steam railroad branch line. The new line, expected 
to be opened in 18 months, will cost $10.6 million,® and is expected to cull an 
annual profit of $368,703 (after allowing for diversion of traffic now handled 
on other nearby MTA routes). MTA has found light-volume rapid transit to 
be the most publicly accepted mode, and plans to build at least 4 more lines 
radiating to about 12 miles from downtown. 


'The 7 MTA light volume rapid transit lines are (1) 28 Ashmont Mattapan High 
Speed Line, (2) 39 Park Street Station to Arborway Station, (3) 43 North Station to 
Egleston Station, (4) 57 North Station to Heath Street and South Huntington Avenue, 
(5) 61 Lechmere Station to Cleveland Circle, (6) 62 Lechmere Station to Boston College, 
and (7) 69 Park Street Station to Watertown Station. 

The $10.6 million cost includes $8.6 million for construction, $1.4 million for purchase 
of new PCC cars, and $0.6 million for acquisition of right-of-way. 
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Philadelphia 


Philadelphia enjoys modern heavy-volume rapid transit, light-volume rapid 
transit, streetcar, trolley coach, and motor bus service furnished by the private 
Philadephia Transportation Co, (PTC); modern light-volume rapid transit and 
motorbus service furnished by the private Philadelphia Suburban Transporta- 
tion Co. (PSTC) ; and electric suburban commuter railway service provided by 
two railroads. PTC operates PCC cars in a subway from city hall for about 
3 miles to the west. From here, the PCC cars travel over city streets on five 
radiating lines to terminals on the outskirts." PCC cars were acquired and 
the outer two-thirds of the light-volume rapid transit subway was opened in 
1955 and save each rider 15 minutes round-trip travel time over the former 
surface operation in which slow automobiles prevented efficient exploitation 
of the streetcars’ operating characteristics. The subway was built by the city 
and deeded to PTC. PSTC operates PCC and other modern cars over 5 light- 
volume rapid transit lines embodying 36 miles of route, emanating from the 69th 
Street (Upper Darby) terminal of PTC’s Market Street subway-elevated line*® 
Except for short segments of street operations, the PSTC lines operate over 
median strips and private rights-of-way. The high-speed 13.5-mile line to Nor- 
ristown has no grade crossings and is served by “Bullet cars” which travel 80 
miles per hour and, including intermediate station stops, average a 45-mile-per- 
hour schedule speed. 


Cleveland 


Cleveland enjoys modern heavy-volume rapid transit, trolley coach, and motor- 
bus service furnished by the municipal Cleveland Transit System (CTS), and 
modern light-volume rapid transit service furnished by Shaker Heights Rapid 
Transit (SHRT), an operation of the municipality of Shaker Heights. The 
SHRT operates 1-, 2-, 3-, 4-, and 5-car trains of PCC cars on 2 exclusively 
private right-of-way lines. These lines operate together from Cleveland Union 
Terminal to Shaker Square, then split: (1) The Shaker line to Green Road 
(about 9 miles from downtown), and (2) the Van Aken line to Warrensville 
Center Road (about 914 miles from downtown). SHRT has managed to sus- 
tain its World War ITI level of riding despite a high automobile ownership rate 
in the area (of about 100,000 residents) which it serves. Additional PCC cars 
were acquired in recent months to help handle rush-hour patronage which re- 
quires operating 4- and 5-car trains as frequently as the signalling system will 
allow. From Union Terminal to East 55th Street (Cleveland) SHRT shares 
tracks with the new CTC heavy-volume rapid transit trains. These new CTS 
trains were recently rebuilt to operate faster, as they could not keep pace with 
SHRT PCC cars and were delaying SHRT schedules. The first 6 miles on 
SHRT are covered in 10 minutes. The equivalent distance from downtown 
Washington would be to North Brentwood, Shirlington, Arlington Hall, or 
Dalecarlia’ Reservoir. Provision, in the form of median strips in highways, 
has been made for future extension of both SHRT lines. One extension is 
currently under consideration by the Cuyahoga County government. 


Newark 


Newark enjoys modern light-volume rapid transit and motorbus service fur- 
nished by the private Public Service Coordinated Transport Co. (PSCT) ; heavy- 
volume rapid transit service furnished by the private Hudson & Manhattan Rail- 
road; and electric suburban commuter railway service provided by two railroads. 
PSCT operates PCC cars on the 4-mile No. 7 city subway line. This line was 
built by the city and is leased to PSCT for $120,000 per year. It is built in the 
bed of the former Morris Canal. PSCT replaced its conventional trolley cars 
with PCC cars in early 1954, and promptly speeded up service. This resulted 
in an immediate 20-percent in patronage. An 11-mile extension to Paterson on 
existing steam railroad tracks, an extension to the Oranges in the median strip 
of a proposed freeway, and a $1 million 4-mile extension (including a short 
segment of subway) to Port Newark are currently under consideration. Since 


7™The 5 PTC light-volume rapid transit lines are: (1) 10 City Hall to Melvern and 
Lancaster Avenues, (2) 11 City Hall to Darby terminal, (3) 183 City Hall to Yeadon loop, 
(4) 34 City Hall to Baltimore Avenue at the city limits, and (5) 36 City Hall to 
Essington terminal. 

8 The 5 PSTC light-volume rapid transit lines are: (1) 69th Street terminal to Sharon 
Hill, (2) 69th Street terminal to Media, (3) 69th Street terminal to Westgate Hills, 
4) 69th Street terminal to Ardmore, (5) 69th Street terminal to Ardmore, and (5) 
69th Street terminal to Norristown. 
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introduction of the PCC cars, patronage has continued to increase. Park-and- 
ride facilities have had to be enlarged. 


Pitisburgh 


Pittsburgh enjoys modern light-volume rapid transit, streetcar, and motorbus 
service furnished by the private Pittsburgh Railways Co. (PRy). Most PRy 
PCC car served streetcar lines have light-volume rapid transit characteristics, 
but the 10 South Hills suburban lines provide the best examples.’ These loop 
through downtown on surface streets, cross the Smithfield Street bridge (over 
the Monongahela River) on reserved tracks, pass beneath Mount Washington 
in an unpaved tunnel, then radiate to the suburbs on private rights-of-way, 
median strips, roadside reservations, and street railway tracks. The success 
of these lines can be seen in their ability to attract motorists. In suburban 
Castle Shannon and Bethel Borough, 550 to 600 cars are parked daily in 3 park- 
and-ride lots. These represent 12 percent of the registered automobiles in the 
area and 1,800 daily fares. The 7 miles to downtown Pittsburgh are covered by 
the PCC cars in 27 minutes. PRy has advanced a proposal for transit-only 
streets in the downtown area in order to further speed service on these lines. 

Los Angeles 


Los Angeles enjoys modern light-volume rapid transit, streetcar, trolley coach, 
motorbus, and electric suburban commuter railway service furnished by the State 
Metropolitan Transit Authority (MTA). MTA operates swift electric railway 
ears (not PCC cars) over a 7\4-mile light-volume rapid-transit line from Main 
Street terminal to Watts. This service is principally a local service along a portion 
of the electric suburban commuter railway line which operates express in this 
zone. Additional light-volume rapid-transit lines, utilizing abandoned inter- 
urban rights-of-way, are under consideration by MTA. 

New Orleans 


New Orleans enjoys modern light-volume rapid transit, trolley coach, and 
motorbus service furnished by the private New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 
(NOPSI). NOPSI operates electric railway cars (not PCC cars) over two light- 
volume rapid transit lines which utilize the broad tree-lined median strips of 
major streets.” A recent engineering survey of Canal Street rejected monorail, 
subway, and buses, and recommended PCC cars to replace the present conven- 
tional trolley cars. 

San Francisco 


San Francisco enjoys modern light-volume rapid transit, trolley coach, and 
motorbus service furnished by the city Municipal Railway (‘““Muny’’). Muny 
operates PCC cars over five light-volume rapid transit lines, all of which com- 
mence at the Bay Bridge terminal and use streetcar tracks in Market Street.” 
Automobiles are restricted from these tracks by broad white lines painted on 
the pavement. Beyond the congested downtown area, 1 line continues on 
streetcar tracks, 1 passes through unpaved Sunset Tunnel and continues on 
streetcar tracks, and the other 3 pass through the 2-mile Twin Peaks Tunnel, then 
continue via combinations of private rights-of-way, median strips, and streetcar 
tracks. Muny is currently acquiring additional PCC cars and is considering the 
construction of a subway beneath Market Street for use by these light-volume 
rapid transit lines. 

St. Louis 


St. Louis enjoys modern light volume rapid transit, streetcar, and motorbus 
service furnished by St. Louis Public Service Co. (SLPS), and modern light 
volume rapid transit service furnished by the Illinois Terminal (IT). Several 
SLPS streetcar lines have light volume rapid transit characteristics, but the 
No. 15 Hodiamont line provides the best example. This line makes use of a 
former steam-railroad to reach downtown St. Louis from the suburbs, then oper- 
ates through downtown on streetcar tracks. PCC-cars provide the service. IT 
operates POC-cars from downtown St. Louis via a subway, a viaduct, and its own 


®*The 10 PRy light-volume rapid transit lines are: (1) 35 to Library, (2) 36 to Drake, 
(3) 837 to Castle Shannon, (4) 38 to Castle Shannon, (5) 39 to Brookline, (6) 40 to 
Mount Washington, (7) 42 to Dormont, (8) 44 to Mount Oliver, (9) 47 to Brentwood, and 
(10) 48 to Arlington Heights. 

The 2 NOPSI light-volume rapid transit lines are: (1), 38 Canal, and (2) 39 St. Charles. 

“The 5 Muny light-volume rapid transit lines are: (1) J Church, (2) K Ingleside, 
(3) L Taraval, (4) M Ocean, (5) N. Judah. 
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tracks on McKinley Bridge over the Mississippi River. In Illinois, the PCC-cars 
continue on private right-of-way, then streetcar tracks to loop through suburban 
Granite City. 
Toronto 

Toronto enjoys modern-heavy volume rapid transit, light volume rapid transit, 
streetcar, trolley coach, and motorbus service furnished by the metropolitan 
Toronto Transit Commission (TTC). TTC recently rebuilt and extended the 
outer end of the Queen Street streetcar line as a light-volume rapid transit line 
by placing it onto the median strip of a new highway and eliminating certain 
grade crossings. The inner segment is to be placed into a subway. Many other 
TTC streetcar lines have light-volume rapid transit characteristics, and some 
use two-car trains during rush hours. PCC cars provide the service and will 
also be used in the Queen Street subway when it is opened. 
Overseas 

Light-volume rapid transit is the most common form of rapid transit in large 
cities outside of North America. A list of cities enjoying such service would be 
virtually endless. However, those cities which contain subways as a means of 
earrying their light-volume rapid transit lines through congested areas include 
Berlin, Kyoto, Sydney, Bruxelles (recently opened), Marseilles, Oslo, Athens, 
Milano, Vienna, and others. Five German cities currently are about to « 
mence construction of streetcar subway systems. 

Senator Biste. Very well, we are very happy to hear from them 
now. 


STATEMENT OF GORDON J. THOMPSON, TRANSIT CONSULTANT, 
METROPOLITAN PLANNING ASSOCIATES, ACCOMPANIED BY LEO 
CHANDLER 


Senator Bratz. Do we hear from Mr. Chandler or Mr. Thompso: 

Mr. Tuompson. I will—— 

Senator Breie. All right, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tuompson. My name is GordonJ.Thompson. Iam secretary of 
the Metropolitan Planning Association. 

We have been studying the mass transportation problem in Wash- 
ington for about 5 years and most of our people are located right in 
this city so it is a problem close to our hearts. 

Senator Brste. Are you speaking from a prepared statement by 
chance ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Not yet. This will be from a prepared statement 

Senator Brsie. Do you have another copy of it available? 

Mr. Tuomeson. No, we don’t. We will submit that later. 

My prepared statement is broken down by subtitles and I will com- 
mence now. 

THE LACK OF CITY ACTION 


There seems to be little sincerity behind public transport planning 
accomplished in the District of Columbia. The city has spent thou- 
sands of dollars on transit surveys which have done no more than to 
satisfy temporarily certain people who have advocated rapid transit 
and to clutter library shelves with volumes that represent wasted 
money and effort. 

For example, in October of 1944, the consultants for the city issued a 
comprehensive plan for introduction of subways in the downtown area 
for use by streetcars. 

It is needless to mention that Washington traffic would be in con- 
siderably better condition now if this plan had been carried out. 
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The disposition of this plan by the city is evident from paragraphs 
occurring in a subsequent plan issued in December 1946. 
Iam quoting from the 1946 plan: 


In 1944 the consulting engineering firms engaged to prepare the current report 
developed a plan for a system of subways so designed that they could be con- 
yerted— 


and I insert there from streetcar use 





at a later date to rapid transit operation. In order to make feasible this possible 
future use, stations were widely spaced, grades of all underground crossings 
were Separated, and the number of potential routings was reduced drastically 
below the number of special rush-hour services now provided for the various 
employment areas. 

Official agencies have concluded, however, that there is little likelihood that 
Washington will ever need a rail rapid transit system. Preliminarily Washing- 
ton was done by the Depart ‘ent of Highways, therefore, on an alternative plan 
designed to overcome objections to the consultants’ plan. 

That is the end of my quotation. 

Unfortunately, no action was taken toward adoption of the 1946 
modified plan either. <A series of plans voluntarily submitted by vari- 
ous individual transit experts or concerns between 1937 and 1955 were 
also ignored by the city government. 


TRANSIT PLANNING TRENDS 


Recent r: apid transit plans for other metropolitan areas in the Nation 
have followed a certain pattern in their development and recommen- 
dations. 

As a general description, these plans tend to be overly grandiose and 
consequently extremely expensive. 

All of the plans follow the same pattern of design criteria which 
is idealistic rather than practical. This places transit planning in 
an academic position since very few areas are financially able or will- 
ing to undertake action to place these plans into de velopment and 
operation. 

If the plans currently under development here in Washington follow 
this same pattern and as the city has ignored earlier practical trans- 
portation plans, it will be easy for the city to ignore an impractical 
plan. 

The recent plans to which reference is made are regional rapid plan 
for the San Francisco, Oakland, and bay area in California, a suburban 
rapid transit plan for Philadelphia and southern New Jersey, an 
interstate rapid transit plan from New York City and northern New 
Jersey and metropolitan transit plan for Seattle, Wash. 

The particular items of design criteria which make these plans 
objectionable will be discussed in subsequent paragraphs. 

The fact that the current transit plan in W ashington was based 
upon the same criteria was established in a description of these with 
reference to the current survey in a recently issued preliminary 
general plan by the Maryland National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission. 

Consultants engaged for each of these plans, except the Seattle 
plan, are currently engaged i in the Washington survey, further indi- 
cating that this plan w ill follow similar trends. 
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The results of this idealistic type of transit planning are manifold, 

In no case has any of these expensive plans been adopted. In all 
cases additional surveys are underway or pending more practical 
solutions. 

The general goal of these plans seems to be to place more pena 
into private automobiles. Even rapid transit passengers would have 
to use their automobiles for at least a part of each trip. These plans 
are all aimed at far future dates, generally 1980 and have a proposed 
commencement date many years after issuance of the plan. 

No consideration is given to public transport in the intervening 
years except to suggest that additional highways will care for the 
transport needs until that time, and such an attitude has led to an 
abandonment of, or attempts to discontinue, existing rapid transit 
facilities, which the plans ignore for reasons of dubious value in 3 
of the 4 areas. 

DESIGN CRITERIA 


Station spacing: Stations would be spaced 2 miles apart except in 
the downtown area where they would vary from one-half to 1 mile 
apart. These long distances between stations are required by these 
plans in order to allow trains to average a scheduled speed, including 
station stops of about 45 miles per hour. 

Unfortunately, in the efforts to maintain high speeds the planners 
have neglected to recognize the already established layout of popu- 
lation in these areas. 


With such spacing, few people can simply walk to the rapid transit 


station. So it does not matter where the stations are located. 

Therefore, all of the stations outside the downtown area have been 
located between rather than in the midst of densely populated areas, 

In this way, space can be acquired for the large parking lots which 
are necessary if every passenger must drive to the stations. 

The attractiveness of such an arrangement is doubtful. It is our 
opinion that no preconceived notion of station spacing can be claimed 
to be ideal for all areas. Each area must be individually analyzed. 

Due to the already established layout of the metropolitan Wash- 
ington neighborhoods and communities, stations must be spaced from 
one-third to one-half mile apart with certain stretches of longer spac- 
ing dictated by a lack of intermediate residential or employment 
areas. 

The 2-mile station spacing if applied to the 12th precinct—I will 
insert here that we recently made a survey for the Citizens Transit 
Improvement Association of transportation in the 12th precinct. 

Representative Hypr. Where is the 12th precinct ? 

Mr. THompson. 12th precinct is generally bounded by Florida Ave- 
nue, North Capitol Street, the outskirts of Soldiers’ Home grounds, 
Riggs Road, the District line, and the Anacostia River and Pennsyl- 
rania Railroad, back to Florida Avenue. 

Representative Hypr. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuompson. The 2-mile station spacing applied to the 12th 
precinct of the District of Columbia would allot only 1 station for the 
entire area. 

Currently, 2 streetcar lines and 8 bus routes serve this area. 

Route alinement: The alinements selected for most of the line 
in the plans and for other metropolitan areas fail to consider the use 
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of existing facilities, such as bridges and tunnels already built or im 
use, existing rapid transit lines or railw: ays, abandoned grades, rights- 
of-way, et cetera. Instead, expensive construction of tubes, tunnels, 
subways, and elevateds are suggested. Parallel examples in all except 
the Seattle plans are av ailable. In the San Francisco-Oakland area, 
the 3.5 mile Bay Bridge had provision for rapid transit in the form 
of a double-track electric railw: ay on the lower deck of the bridge. 
The survey admitted that this facility could be employed for the pro- 
posed rapid transit, but recommended that the track area be paved for 
automobiles and that a new tunnel be built for the rapid transit. 

The cost difference between using the existing bridge facilities, less 
expensive, and building a new tube beneath the bay would be 
$65,400,000. 

The prime reason for preferring the tube was that each commuter 
could save 11 minutes as compared to the use of the bridge route, which 
is longer than the proposed tube route, and does not permit as swift 
operating speeds. ‘That is a lot of money to save 11 minutes. 

In the Philadelphia-southern New Jersey area, the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Bridge has provision for rapid tr ansit in the form of an existing 

rapid transit line from downtown P hiladelphia to the Broadway 
Railroad Station in Camden. The survey admitted that this facility 
could be employed for the proposed rapid transit, but recommended 
that the tracks be removed from the bridge and that a new tunnel be 
built for the rapid transit. The cost difference between using the 
existing bridge and the new facilities, which is less expensive, and 
building a tube beneath the river would be $26 million. The prime 
reason for preferring the tube was that each commuter could save 5 
minutes on each trip, as compared to the use of the bridge. That is 
a lot of money to save only 5 minutes. 

In the New York-northern New Jersey area, the Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad operates rapid transit trains through two pairs of 
tubes beneath the Hudson River. The survey admitted that these 
tubes could be employed for the proposed rapid transit but recom- 
mended that a new tube be built just south of the existing ones for 
the new rapid transit. The cost difference between using the present 
tubes, which is less expensive, and building a new tube beneath the 
river, would be $80 million. That is a lot. of money to save only 4 
minutes, 

Furthermore, instead of using nearby railroad tracks, which in most 
instances carried only a few trains per day, and which would not be 
operated any way after the rapid transit service commenced, these 
plans recommended building expensive elevated structures over the 
railroad tracks or plain streets for the proposed rapid transit. 

Naturally this program required extremely high construction costs, 
as compared to salvage of the already existent and little used facilities. 

Because of the fact that these systems are designed in such a way 
that everyone must drive to the stations, no effort was made to route 
the alinements through the densely populated areas, even if rights-of- 
way could be secured. 

The rapid transit system being tested for Washington does not con- 
template service to the population centers of Mount Pleasant, George- 
town, upper 14th Street, redeveloped Southwest, Anacostia, Congress 
Heights, Livingston apartment communities, Hyattsville, Fairlington, 
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Shirlington apartment communities, Rosslyn, Clarendon, and many 
others. 

Rolling stock: The plans discredit existing rapid transit equipment 
and recommend development of an expensive type of superrapid transit 
train, the principal feature of which is the capability of operating at 
70 miles an hour, which the planners feel is necessary in combination 
with 2-mile station spacing, to attain a schedule speed, including station 
stops, of 45 miles per hour. 

The plans hinted that no such speed feat has ever been accomplished. 
This fails to recognize that the Philadelphia & Western railways 
bullet cars, built in 1931, averaged about 45 miles per hour with stations 
spaced only six-tenths of a mile apart. 

At this point, I would like to offer an exhibit. This is the bullet 
car that I made reference to [indicating]. 

The caption of this photograph is Philadelphia, Pa., Philadelphia & 
Western Railway. View of one of the famous bullet cars. These cars 
were placed in service in the 1930’s and are capable of speeds up to 
90 miles per hour. They still represent the best electric railway 
transportation to be found in the country. 

Senator Bratz. That will be made a part of the record by reference 
so that if any member of the committee would like to see this particular 
exhibit that you refer to, it will be readily available. 

(The photograph referred to, marked “Exhibit 1”, follows :) 
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Senator Brste. I would appreciate it if you would just rather high- 
light this presentation that you make insofar as it deals with the 
W: ashington transportation problem. This is very inter esting about 
the Bay ‘Bridge and the tunnel from Oakland to San Francisco, but 
T would be hopeful that in building that experience into this and 
making those illustrations, that you would adapt it just plainly to the 
present problem that we have here, if you could do it in that manner, 

Mr. THomeson. Yes, sir. 

It also fails to recognize that the Cincinnati and Lake Erie’s light- 
weight electric cars were — of 125 miles per hour. 

In our estimation the important idea is not that the rapid transit 
trains operate at any preconceived rate of speed but that the speed 
attained be relatively competitive with automobile speeds in the same 
area. When streetcars on the D. C. Transit System’s No. 20 Cabin 
John private right-of-way line are delayed in downtown automobile 
traffic, they operate faster than their schedule requires in order to 
make up for the lost time. During such instances they average about 
24 miles an hour, including stops. This is faster than aout can 
operate on nearby MacArthur Boulevard, and this is probably the least 
congested traffic area in the city. 

If streetcars were operated in a subway from 14th and G Streets 
NW., to Dupont Circle, they could traverse the distance in 3 minutes, 
including intermediate station stops. Due to slow, inter fering auto- 
mobile traffic, it now takes 20 minutes. The streetcars and the subw ay 
would certainly provide effective competition with the private auto- 
mobile in this heavily congested part of the city, even though they 
would only average about 22 miles per hour. 

Similarly if streetcars were used for rapid transit service to Belts- 
ville from 14th and G Streets and a subway in the downtown area, 
and on available private rights-of-way through the suburbs, the run- 
ning time, including station stops, spaced an average of about four- 
tenths of a mile apart, would be about 24 minutes. This is nearly half 
of the present driving time, even though it is only about a 30-mile 
per hour average. 

Carrying values: The San Francisco-Oakland and the Philadelphia- 
southern New Jersey plans offer figures of potential rapid transit 
patronage at the present time and several future periods. Even under 
future expectations, none of the lines recommended will exceed the 
capacity of streetcars and private rights-of-way. These plans envisage 
the operation of from 2 to 10 cars ‘superrapid transit trains. Conse- 
quently, in the slack hours, it would only be worthwhile to operate on 
a 15- to 20-minute headway. This does not seem conducive to attrac- 
tion of the needed patronage. 

Station design: In the design of stations, no imagination has been 
used in attempting to make the service attractive. We have analyzed 
many of the proposed transfer facilities in the four plans and have 
found that at little or no additional cost, more convenient transfer 
arrangements could have been designed. Many passengers will have 
to walk long distances and climb flights of stairs to get froma parking 
lot location to the train platform, or to transfer ‘from one train to 
another, or to transfer from a feeder bus line to a rapid transit train. 
In no instance, has the popular Boston type of transfer been suggested 
wherein the passenger need walk only a few feet, gener: ally” across 
the platform, to transfer to another train, a feeder streetcar, or bus. 
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Among the many features which must be taken into consideration 
by the transit planner in designing a public transport facility, are two 
which stand as the most important : 

(1) Estimation of the potential patronage now and in the future, 
and (2) cost of construction, if any. 

This information will help in the selection of the mode of transport 
facilities to be employed because public transit facilities, that is, bus 
routes, trolley coach lines, streetcar lines, et cetera, have certain carry- 
ing capacity, which must be evaluated against ‘present and future 
patronage est imates and the facility must then be designed to be paid 
for to the extent possible through the farebox. 

In the four plans to which reference was made earlier, these very 
basic cone epts — re totally ignored. No planner can claim that any 
single particular mode of transport is it for all applications. 

Advocates of all-bus, all- monorail, all-superrapid transit, all-auto- 
mobile, et cetera, are not concerning themselves with cost, either de- 
velopment or oper ating, or with the ability to carry the intended loads 
of passengers in the most efficient and most economic fashion. 

To function properly, a mass transportation system must apply the 
proper mode of transport to each individual line. Therefore, a well- 
balanced mass transportation system will usually include motor buses, 
trolley coaches, streetcars, light volume rapid transit, heavy volume 
rapid transit and commuter suburban railroads. Failure to give con- 
sideration to all of these can be termed only as negligent. 

Unfortunately, the current planning in Washington has been limited 
from the start to the consideration of only three alternatives, all auto- 
mobiles, a system of express bus lines and a system of superrapid 
transit lines. Therefore, the potentials of trolley coaches, light volume 
rapid transit and commuter suburban trains are being ignored. 

We have studied rapid transit in Washington continuously for 
about 6 years, and are convinced that the metropolitan area cannot 
support the type of rapid transit system which is ee under 
consideration, without great economic waste, which must be made up 
by the general taxpayer. 

We are also convinced that the area needs a system of greater speed, 

capacity, and attractiveness than can be offered by a system of express 
bus lines, the only other alternative now under consideration. 

Our studies reveal that an effective tr: insport network, taking ad- 

vantage of the abilities of motor buses, trolley coaches, streetcars, light 
Rime rapid transit, and commuter suburban railroads, can be in- 
expensively developed by making the utmost use of existing facili- 
ties, which range from existing trackage and rolling stock to available 
grades and rights of way. 

The current planning start-from-scratch attitude cannot be justi- 
fied either economically or morally. This type of planning ignores 
and renders obsolete existing facilities, which therefore represent 
waste of capital expenditure. It is unfair for the present transit com- 
panies, for the transit passengers, or the general taxpayer, to pay for 
this waste of capital. 

Results of idealistic transit planning: By citing the estimated cost 
for the superrapid transit system, the principal ‘objection in ability 
to finance this type of planning becomes immediately evident. The 


San Francisco-Oakland area, $949 million; and New York-northern 
ow Jersey area, $400 million. 
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The proposed San Francisco-Oakland system is estimated to incur 
about a $11 million annual deficit. The proposed Philadelphia- 
southern New Jersey system is estimated to incur about a $26 million 
annual deficit. 

In the New York-northern New Jersey system is estimated to 
incur a $12 million deficit. 

For all of the plans, the fares recommended are considerably higher 
than the fares currently prevailing on existing public transportation 
lines, which the rapid transit would replace. 

I want to insert here that although you didn’t seem to appreciate 
my reference to these other plans, 1 am trying to bring up the fact 
that the same planners that produce these plans are now working on 
the Washington plan and that therefore we suspect we would get the 
same sort of product. 

Senator Bretz. I understood that from your very first statement. 
I think in your first paragraph, that was the purpose of your use of 
the other plans. 

Mr. TuHomeson. By comparison, Boston, which already enjoys all 
of the basic modes of transport, is currently developing a 10-mile 
light volume rapid transit system, at a cost of about $10 million, in- 
cluding a short stretch of subway. This line, once in operation, is 
expected to earn an annual profit of several hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, yet will have lower fares than those now prevailing in the 
area served. In fact, the city zone fare of 20 cents is to be extended 
to the outer terminal, about 13.5 miles from downtown. 

This is theoretical. At this rate, Boston could build 10 such lines 
radiating from downtown for about a hundred million dollars, have 
a much larger system, serving more persons more directly than any 
of the 4 superplans and accrue an annual profit into the millions of 
dollars. 

Now the big difference between the Boston plans and these that I 
refer to as superplans is that the Boston plan is the light volume 
rapid-transit type. ‘ 

In all cases, the proposed idealistic rapid transit is not an improve- 
ment over the existing facilities due to the fact that one mode of trans- 
portation cannot be forced to fulfill the tasks which might be better 
performed by other modes. 

For example, in the San Francisco-Oakland area, the planners 
ignored the fact the Southern Pacific Railroad peninsula commuter 
line was graded for 4 tracks in anticipation of an alternate rapid- 
transit plan, although the railroad uses only 2 tracks. The survey 
proposed an expensive structure for the rapid transit elevated over 
the railroad tracks. The resulting rapid transit service would have 
higher fares and be slower than the present railroad commuter train 
service. 

The results of the efforts mentioned earlier to belittle existing rapid 
transit facilities have been that during April: 

1. Electric train ceased operating over the Bay Bridge in California 
in order to make way for a iienal assteunebiie Wate: 

And I will insert here that at the same time no decision has been 
made on rebuilding the replacement rapid transit. 

2. Application was made for discontinuance of the Benjamin 
Franklin Bridge trains between Philadelphia and Camden. Fortu- 
nately that later request was denied by the Delaware River Port 
Authority. 
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Yet there has been no decision made on commencing work on the 
tubes which was proposed as extensive replacement for these bridge 
facilities. 

In all of the areas mentioned one result has been the same: That no 


positive action has been taken to adopt these plans and place them 


under construction. 

Instead, the areas are seeking more practical plans which can more 
reasonably be built. 

A problem is that after wasting many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for an idealistic plan, it is very difficult to raise the money to 
pay for another plan. 

The question raised by the public is: Why wasn’t practical planning 
accomplished in the first place ? 

In the San Francisco-Oakland area, a substitute plan for one part 
of the area is currently being developed and preliminary reports have 
already been issued. 

Lack of coordination in planning: In the past, there has been a 
remarkable lack of effort to coordinate the various separate planning 
functions in the Washington metropolitan area. Few agencies seem 
to recognize that public transport is the most effective tool available 
with which to shape the future layout of the urban area. 

Planning for zoning, redeveloping, port development, airport loca- 
tions, and bridge locations, highway s, etc., are dependent upon public 
tr: msportation ; and yet these planning functions have continued at 
a rapid pace, ignoring the findings of the current mass transportation 
survey. 

The efficient operation of the public transportation system is in turn 
dependent upon the results of those other planning functions, but the 
transit planner has no control over them, 

The following are examples of planning which has failed to recog- 
nize the importance of coordination with the transportation planning. 

I have several examples in here which, if you prefer, we could leave 
for the written statement. 

Senator Brie. Yes; I think it might be helpful—and I am not 
trying to foreclose you at all, except we have a very imposing list of 
witnesses this afternoon, and we are going to have to move along with 
due diligence—but if you could furnish the examples for the record 
it might be helpful. 

Mr. THomprson. Evolution versus revolution: In conclusion, it 
should be mentioned that although Washington is behind all the rest 
of the cities in the world in the matter of public transportation, we 
do not see a need to attempt to catch up by developing a radical and 
expensive rapid transit system which we know we cannot afford. 

Most of the rapid transit lines in other cities were not first built as 
we know them today. Many were steam railroads and many were 
trolley lines operating on private rights-of-way. 

Many of the subways in the Brooklyn borough in New York City 
evolved from trolley lines. Several of the rapid transit lines in Boston 
were originally trolley lines. Similar rapid transit lines in Tokyo 
and Paris were trolley lines in the beginning. 

It should be clarified that we do not mean that trolley lines were 
abandoned and many years later rapid transit lines were built. We 
mean that, bit by bit, as increasing patronage demanded, the trolley 
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lines’ capacities increased by various means until they actually became 
the present rapid transit lines. 

That has been recognized in the Seattle rapid transit plan which 
recommends initial service with trolley cars. 

We believe that it is significant that Washington is the only major 

capital in the world, and ‘the I: argest city in the world with the excep- 
tion of Detroit, that does not have 1 ‘apid transit, and which would have 
no electric rail transportation at all if the present streetcar lines 
were scrapped. 

We do not feel that Washington should be a testing ground to 
determine if large cities can survive with an all-bus system. 

We cannot ignore the fact that the present street railway system 
provides a nucleus for an inexpensive rapid transit system which can 
offer more convenient and cheaper and in most cases as fast rapid 
transit service as the supersystem now under study, and more directly 

serve more neighborhoods of the city. 

It is possible to operate light and heavy volume rapid transit systems 
simultaneously over the same tracks so that, as patronage demands it, 
light volume lines can be converted gradually to heavy volume 
service. 

We urge that transit planning for the Washington metropolitan 
area scrap the revolution approach and adopt the more practical 
evolution approach. 

We believe it would be best for Washington to avoid the delaying 
confusion which has followed the idealistic planning elsewhere. 

The magnificent statistical results completed this far by the cur- 
rent mass transportation survey should be accepted and turned over 
to local people for analysis and design of the area’s future mass 
transportation system. 

Senator Brete. Thank you very much, Mr. Thompson. 

Would you care to supplement that statement, Mr. Chandler? 

Mr. Cuanpter. Well, I had a4 or 5 minute—— 

Senator Breie. Very well, if you will just proceed and supplement 
his statement. 

Mr. THompson. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, I have several exhibits 
that I would like to offer. 

Senator Bree. Certainly. Be very happy to receive them and 
they will be useful to the committee in connection with your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. THompson. You have heard me make reference several times 
throughout the prepared text to light volume rapid transit. I may 
have left a void in your mind as to what I am talking about, so we 
have some examples ‘here in photographic form. 

The caption on this photograph is Los Angeles, Calif., Pacific 
Electric Railway, Glendale-Burbank line at Fletchers Drive car stop 
showing private right-of-way operation. Line was converted to buses 
in early 1955. Right-of-way now belongs to city of Los Angeles. 

Senator Biste. Very well. 

Mr. Tuompson. You will notice in that photograph that they are 
operating 2 streetcars together as a train of 2 cars, which is one of 
the signific ant adv: untages of light volume transit. 

Senator Brae. That will be exhibit 2. 

(The photograph was marked “Exhibit 2.” See p. 230.) 
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Mr. THompson. The caption on this photograph is Los Angeles, 
Calif., Pacific Electric Railway, San Fernando line in Cahuenga Pass. 
Twenty-mile line was converted to buses due to 1 grade separation 
which would have cost the company $50,000. Not only is this an 
example of light volume rapid transit but an example of the more or 
less haphazard way that highway planning is interfering with mass 
transportation because here an existing rapid transit line has given 
way to highways because a private company could not finance the 
changes. 

Senator Brste. This will be referred to as exhibit 3. 

(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit 3.” See p. 231.) 

Mr. THomprson. Pittsburgh, Pa., Pittsburgh Railways Corp., show- 
ing Fort Pitt Boulevard, with covered safety island reserved for 
streetcars. These lines out of Pittsburgh have private rights-of-way. 

Senator Breie. This will be exhibit 4. 

(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit 4.” See p. 232.) 

Mr. THompson. Pittsburgh, Pa., Pittsburgh Railways Corp., show- 
ing separated right-of-way on Smithfield Street Bridge. Streetcar 
is heading east on Smithfield Street toward downtown Pittsburgh. 
Streetcar is special type for use on interurban line, and was one of 
the first to be equipped for radiotelephone communication. 

Senator Brete. This will be exhibit 5. 

(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit 5.” See p. 233. 

Mr. Tuompson. Los Angeles, Calif., Pacific Electric Railway, San 
Fernando line in Cahuenga Pass. This is the same line that was in 
one of the earlier exhibits. 

Senator Brete. This will be exhibit 6. 

(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit 6.” See p. 234.) 

Mr. THompson. Los Angeles, Calif., Pacific Electric Railway Glen- 
dale-Burbank line near and of the line. Single track operation was 
used, but provision had been made for a second track. Line was con- 
verted to buses in 1955. 

Senator Bisir. That will be exhibit 7. 

(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit 7.” See p. 235.) 

Mr. THomrson. In Mr. Goodman’s testimony he made reference 
several times to the Shaker Heights rapid transit. This photograph 
shows Shaker Heights, Ohio, which is a suburb of Cleveland. Shaker 
Heights rapid-transit car approaching overpass on Van Acken Boule- 

vard line. The entire bes is on private right-of-way. And I want 
to point out here that I believe the committee has heard testimony 
from Mr. Donald Hee, of Cleveland. 

Senator Brete. He testified, yes. 

Mr. Tompson. His reference presumably was to the heavy volume 
rapid transit high platform cars on a line which was built very re- 
cently within the past several years. 

The line that this photograph shows was built much previous to 
the present rapid-transit line. This is still in operation. 

And an interesting feature is that they share tracks on their way 
to downtown and on the portion where they share tracks it was found 
that the new rapid transit interfered with the speeds of the light 
volume rapid-transit trains, so they had to send the new trains back 
to the builders to be equipped with the necessary equipment so that 
they could operate more swiftly and keep pace w ith the streetcars. 

Senator Bratz. This will be exhibit No. 8. 

(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit 8.” See p. 236.) 
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Senator Biste. Thank you. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Thompson and Mr. Chandler, I will be 
very glad to have you supplement the testimony of Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Thank you. . 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Leo Chandler. I am a staff member of 
the Metropolitan Planning Associates. I worked as a traffic analyst in 
the traffic department of the Capital Transit Co., from December 1952 
to August 1955. 

I also worked for the traffic engineering branch of the Melbourne, 
Australia City Council engineering department, from November 1955 
to March 1957. 

I wish to testify that my experience with both organizations has 
been that replacing a streetcar line with a bus route has not improved 
general conditions and that streetcar facilities can be and are being 
improved throughout the world. 

The Bourke Street bus routes in Melbourne comprising 20 miles of 
routes were replaced by streetcar lines on a comparable basis. A com- 
prehensive week-long study was made just prior to conversion and 
also exactly 1 year later when streetcars were running. 

The result was that 90 buses including some world famous London 
double deckers were replaced by 73 streetcars. Graphs of the regu- 
larity of service definitely prove the superior adherence to schedules of 
the streetcars. 

A summary of accidents of all descriptions on Bourke Street as filed 
with the police department showed fewer accidents after conversion. 

Retail merchants along the street reported a 10 percent increase in 
sales volumes. 

In returning to the United States, I spent 1 month in several major 
European cities. I noticed great advances in street railway operations 
with the accent being on light volume transit characteristics. 

L submit these pictures as the best evidence of this. 

Brussels. Newly designed Brussels ring road, underpass in fore- 
ground, overpass in distance. Local and suburban lines are designed 
into system (note in particular design in background, 4 tracks). 

Senator Brste. That may be introduced as an exhibit by reference 
and I think can properly be marked your “Exhibit A.” 

(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit A.” See p. 239.) 

Mr. Cuanpter. Brussels. New Brussels car (basic PCC car design) 
on a median strip of the newly designed Brussels ring road. 

(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit B.” See p. 240.) 

Mr. Cuanpter. Brussels. Major downtown intersection including 
the new ring road (lower left and upper right). Underpass of another 
photograph passes under this intersection. Intersection was very 
quiet and little congested. 

Senator Bratz. Make that exhibit C. 

(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit C.” See p. 241.) 

Mr. Cuanpter. Brussels. Newly opened streetcar subway (one- 
half mile) with 4 tracks and 4 entrances, exits. Opened December 
1957. 

Senator Brste. Make that Exhibit D. 

(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit D.” See p. 242.) 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Cologne. An extremely nimble car, quiet in the 
extreme, operating generally on median strips or reservations. 
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(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit E.” See p. 243.) 

Mr. Cuanpier. Rotterdam. Articulated car on reserved strip in 
main street of central area. 

(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit F.” See p. 244.) 

Mr. Cuanpbier. Rotterdam. Close-up view of the latest type articu- 
lated car (basic PCC ear design). 

(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit G.” See p. 245.) 

Mr. Cuanpier. Rotterdam. Interior view of the latest type ar- 
reat car of city. Seats are form fitting, plastic-impregnated 
wood. 

(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit H.” See p. 246.) 

Mr. Cuanpier. Naples. Latest type of car in city, on center res- 
ervation of several miles’ length. ‘Types of equipment are varied. 

(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit I.” See p. 247.) 

Mr. Cuanper. Rome, Italy. Esthetic car and also mechanically 
excellent. 

(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit J.” See p. 248.) 
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Representative Hype. May I have a question there / 

Senator Brsie. Certainly. 

Representative Hype. Mr. Chandler, has any effort been made to 
relate the results that were accomplished by your rail rapid transit 
in these, or rather I should say the success of the rail rapid transit 
in European countries to the amount of automobile ownership ! 

| have been in Europe in the last couple of years and the traflic over 
most of those streets except for a few spots reminded me of what it 
was when I was a kid in Washington. 

For example, in this country your lines are most profitable and 
have the heaviest traffic that go through those part areas of your 
metropolitan areas where the income is lowest, in other words, where 
the people have the fewest number of automobiles. 

Now one of the problems that we have here is, of course, inducing 
the people to use this kind of transportation instead of their auto- 
mobiles. 

Now I do not know just how scientific your study on this particular 
subject was. Did you attempt to make any correlation between those 
factors ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpter. I was only there 1 month and I have not made 
any extensive survey. It would be difficult to say whether the people 
use public transport more there than here because they do not have 
cars or vice versa. 

L think it is two-way thinking. 

Representative Hype. I think that point is rather obvious. 

Now of course you did make a comparative study between rail and 
bus, however, as I understand it, in Melbourne. 

Mr. CHANnpiER. Yes. 

Representative Hypr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Braue. Did that complete your statement, Mr. Chandler? 

Mr. CHanpier. Yes. 

Senator Bisie. Thank both of you gentlemen. 

[ think the testimony you have given has been helpful and it is 
illustrative of your belief in this rapid transit system. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, this is not part of the testimony 
but I would like to offer these for the use of the committee. 

They are part of the 1955 master plans of which you may not have 
copies. 

Senator Brae. I do not know if this has been made a part of the 
record. If not, we will be glad to have this for the members of the 
‘ommittee. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT PREPARED BY METROPOLITAN PLANNING ASSOCIATES ON BEHALF OF 
CITIZENS TRANSIT IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


LACK OF CITY ACTION 


There seems to be little sincerity behind public transport planning accomplished 
in the District of Columbia. The city has spent thousands of dollars on transit 
surveys which have done no more than to temporarily satisfy certain people who 
have advocated rapid transit but to clutter library shelves with volumes that 
represent wasted money and effort. For example, in October 1944, consultants 
for the city issued a comprehensive plan’ for introduction of subways in the 


+ Transportation Survey and Plan for the Central Area of Washington, D. C., J. E. 
Greiner Co. and DeLeuw, Cather & Co., October 1944. 
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downtown area for use by streetcars. It is needless to mention that Washington's 
traffic would be in considerably better condition now if this plan had been 
carried out. The disposition of this plan by the city is evident from paragraphs 
appearing in a subsequent plan issued in 1946: ” 

“In 1944, the consulting engineering firms engaged to prepare the current re- 
port developed a plan for a system of subways so designed that they could be 
converted [from streetcar use] at a later date to rapid transit operation. In 
order to make feasible this possible future use, stations were widely spaced, 
grades of all underground crossings were separated, and the number of poten- 
tial routings was reduced drastically below the number of special rush hour 
services now provided for the various employment area. 

“Official agencies have concluded, however, that there is little likelihood that 
Washington will ever need a rail rapid transit system. Preliminary work was 
done by the Department of Highways, therefore, on an alternate plan designed 
to overcome objections to the consultants’ plan.” 

Unfortunately, no action was taken toward adoption of the 1946 modified plan, 
either. A series of plans* voluntarily submitted by various individual transit 
experts or concerns between 1937 and 1955 were ignored by the city government. 


TRANSIT PLANNING TRENDS 


Recent rapid transit plans for other metropolitan areas in the Nation have 
followed a certain pattern in their development and recommendations. As a 
general description, these plans tend to be overly grandiose and, consequently, 
extremely expensive. All of the plans follow the same pattern of design criteria 
which is idealistic rather than practical. This places transit planning in an 
academic position, since very few areas are financially able or willing to under- 
take action to place these plans into development and operation. If the plans 
currently under development here in Washington follow this same pattern, and 
as the city has ignored earlier practical transportation plans, it will be easy for 
the city to ignore an impractical plan. 

The recent plans to which reference is made are a regional rapid transit plan 
for San Francisco, Oakland, and the bay area in California ;‘* a suburban rapid 
transit plan for Philadelphia and southern New Jersey;° an interstate rapid 
transit plan for New York City and northern New Jersey;° and a metropolitan 
area rapid transit plan for Seattle, Wash.” The particular items of design 
criteria which make these plans objectionable will be discussed in subsequent 
paragraphs. The fact that the current transit planning in Washington is based 
upon these same design criteria was established in a description of these with 
reference to the current survey in a recently issued preliminary general plan 
by the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission.® Consultants 
engaged for each of these plans except the Seattle plan are currently engaged 
in the Washington survey; further indicating that this plan will follow similar 
trends. 

The results of this idealistic type of transit planning are manifold: In no 
case has any of these expensive plans been adopted. In all cases, additional 
surveys are underway or pending in order to seek a more practical solution 
The general goal of these plans seems to be to place more persons into private 
automobiles. Even rapid transit passengers would have to use their automobiles 
for at least a part of each trip. These plans are all aimed at far-future dates, 
generally 1980, and have a proposed commencement date many years after issu- 
ance of the plan. No consideration is given to public transport in the intervening 


2Transportation Plans for Washington, J. BE. Greiner Co. and DeLeuw, Cather & Co., 
December 1946. 

*More significant of these plans are: Downtown Subways for Streetcars, by W. A. 
Roberts, February 1937; Public Transportation for Downtown, BE. L. Tennyson, 1955; 
and 1955 Public Transit Master Plan for Metropolitan Washington, D. C., Metropolitan 
Planning Associates, August 1955 (72 pp.). 

*Regional Rapid Transit—A Report to the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit 
Commission, Parsons, Brinkerhoff, Hall, and Macdonald, January 1956. 

* Southern New Jersey Mass Transportation Survey, Parsons, Brinkerhoff, Hall, and 
Macdonald (for Delaware River Port Authority of Pennsylvania and New Jersey), 
January 1956. 

* Metropolitan Rapid Transit Survey, report of the project director to the Metropolitan 
Rapid Transit Commission, Arthur W. Page, May 1957. 

7Seattle Metropolitan Area Rapid Transit Study, M. O. Anderberg, chief engineer, 
Seattle Transit System, March 1957. 

® Preliminary General Plan for the Maryland-Washington Regional District, the Mary- 
land-National Capital Park and Planning Commission, November 1956. Chapter XI— 
Highway and Public Transit. 
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years, except to suggest that additional highways will care for the transport 
needs until that time. Such an attitude has led to abandonment or attempts 
to discontinue existing rapid transit facilities which the plans ignore for reasons 
of dubious value in 3 of the 4 areas. 


DESIGN CRITERIA 
Station spacing 

Stations would be spaced 2 miles apart except in the downtown area where 
they would vary from one-half to 1 mile apart. These long distances between 
stations are required by these plans in order to allow trains to average a schedule 
speed (including station stops) of about 45 miles per hour. Unfortunateiy, in 
the efforts to maintain high speeds, the planners have neglected to recognize 
the already established layout of population in these areas. With such a spacing, 
few people can simply walk to the rapid transit station, so it does not matter 
where the stations are located; therefore, all of the stations outside of the 
downtown area have been located between rather than in the midst of densely 
populated areas. In this way, space can be acquired for the large parking lots 
which are necessary if every passenger must drive to the stations. The attrac- 
tiveness of such an arrangement is doubtful. It is our opinion that no precon- 
ceived notion of station spacing can be claimed to be ideal for all areas. Each 
area must be individually analyzed. Due to the already established layout of 
metropolitan Washington neighborhoods and communities, stations must be 
spaced from one-third to one-half mile apart, with certain stretches of longer 
spacing dictated by a lack of intermediate residential or employment areas. 
(The 2-mile station spacing applied to the 12th precinct of the District of 
Columbia would allot only 1 station for the entire area: Currently 2 streetcar 
lines and 8 bus routes serve this area.) 


Route alinement 


The alinements selected for most of the lines in the plans for other metro- 
politan areas fail to consider the use of existing facilities, such as bridges and 
tunnels already built or in use, existing rapid transit lines or railways, aban- 
doned grades, rights-of-way, etc. Instead, expensive construction of tubes, tun- 
nels, subways, and elevateds are recommended. Parallel examples in all except 
the Seattle plans are available: In the San Francisco-Oakland area, the 34%4-mile 
Bay Bridge had provision for rapid transit in the form of a double-track electric 
railway on the lower deck of the bridge. The survey admitted that this facility 
could be employed for the proposed rapid transit, but recommended that the 
track area be paved for automobiles and that a new tunnel be built for the 
rapid transit. The cost difference between using the existing bridge facilities 
(less expensive) and building a new tube beneath the bay would be $64,500,000. 
The prime reason for preferring the tube was that each commuter could Save 11 
minutes as compared to use of the bridge route which is longer than the pro- 
posed tunnel route and does not permit as swift operating speeds. That is a 
lot of money to save 11 minutes. In the Philadelphia-southern New Jersey area, 
the Benjamin Franklin Bridge has provision for rapid transit in the form of 
an existing rapid transit line from downtown Philadelphia to the Broadway 
Railroad Station in Camden. The survey admited that this facility could be 
employed for the proposed rapid transit, but recommended that the tracks be 
removed from the bridge and that a new tunnel be built for the proposed rapid 
transit. The cost difference between using the existing bridge facilities (less 
expensive) and building a new tube beneath the river would be $26 million. The 
prime reason for preferring the tube was that each cOmmuter could save 5 
minutes on each trip as compared to use of the bridge route. That is a lot of 
money to save only 5 minutes. In the New York-northern New Jersey area, 
the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad operates rapid transit trains through two 
pairs of tubes beneath the Hudson River. The survey admitted that these tubes 
could be employed for the proposed rapid transit, but recommended that a new 
tube be built just south of the existing ones for the new rapid transit. The 
cost difference between using the present tubes (less expensive) and building 
a new tube beneath the river would be $80 million. The prime reason for 
preferring new tubes was that each commuter could save 4 minutes as compared 
to the present tube route. That is a lot of money to save only 4 minutes. 

Furthermore, instead of using nearby railroad tracks which in most instances 
carried only a few trains per day (and which would not be operated, anyway, 
after the rapid transit service commenced), these plans recommended building 
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expensive elevated structures over the railroad tracks on main streets for the 
proposed rapid transit. Naturally, this practice required extremely high con- 
struction cost as compared to salvage of the already extant and little-used 
facilities. 

Because of the fact that these systems are designed in such a way that every- 
one must drive to the stations, no effort was made to route the alinements 
through the densely populated areas, even if rights-of-way could be secured, 
The rapid transit system being tested for Washington does not contemplate 
service to the population centers of Mount Pleasant, Georgetown, upper 14th 
Street, redeveloped Southwest, Anacostia, Congress Heights, Livingston apart- 
ment communities, Hyattsville, Fairlington-Shirlington apartment communities, 
Rosslyn, Clarendon, and many others. 

Rolling stock 

The plans discredit existing rapid transit equipment and recommend develop 
ment of an expensive type of superrapid transit train, the principal feature 
of which is the capability of operating at 70 miles per hour (which the planners 
feel is necessary, in combination with the 2-mile station spacing to attain a 
schedule speed, including station stops, of 45 miles per hour). The plans hint 
that no such speed feat has ever been accomplished. This fails to recognize 
that the Philadelphia & Western Railway’s’ “bullet cars,” built in 1931 aver- 
aged about 45 miles per hour with stations spaced only about six-tenths of a 
mile apart. It also fails to recognize that the Cincinnati & Lake Drie’s light- 
weight electric railway cars were capable of 125 miles per hour. In our esti- 
mation, the important item is not that the rapid transit trains operate at any 
preconceived rate of speed; but that the speed attained be relatively competitive 
with automobile speeds in the same area. When streetcars on the D. C. Transit 
System’s No. 20 Cabin John private right-of-way line are delayed in downtown 
automobile traffic, they operate faster than their schedule requires in order 
to make up for the lost time. During such instances, they average about 24 
miles per hour, including stops. This is faster than automobiles can operate 
on nearby MacArthur Boulevard; and this is probably the least congested 
traffic area in the city. If streetcars were operated in a subway from 14th and 
G Streets NW. to DuPont Circle, they could traverse the distance in 3 minutes, 
including intermediate station stops. Due to slow interfering automobile traffic, 
it now takes 20 minutes. The streetcars in the subway would certainly provide 
effective competition with the private automobile in this heavily congested part 
of the city, even though they would only average about 22 miles per hour. 
Similarly, if streetcars were used for rapid transit service to Beltsville from 
14th and G Streets in a subway in the downtown area and on available private 
rights-of-way through the suburbs, the running time, including station stops 
(spaced on average of about four-tenths of a mile apart), would be about 24 
minutes. This is nearly half of the present driving time, even though it is 
only about a 30-mile-per-hour average speed. 


Carrying values 

The San Francisco-Oakland, and the Philadelphia-southern New Jersey plans 
offer figures of potential rapid transit patronage at the present time and at 
several future periods. Even under future expectations, none of the lines ree- 
ommended will exceed the capacity of streetcars on private rights-of-way.” 
These plans envision the operation of from 2- to 10-car superrapid transit 
trains. Consequently, in the slack hours, it would only be worth while to 
operate on a 15- to 20-minute headway. This does not seem conducive to 
attraction of needed patronage. 


Station design 

In the design of stations, no imagination has been used in attempting to 
make the service attractive. We have analyzed many of the proposed transfer 
facilities in the four plans and have found that at little or no additional cost, 
more convenient transfer arrangements could have been designed. Many 
passengers will have to walk long distances and climb flights of stairs to get 
from a parking lot location to the train platform, or to transfer from one 
train to another, or to transfer from a feeder bus line to a rapid transit train. 


®The Philadelphia & Western Railway is now the Norristown Rail division of the 
Philadelphia Suburban Transportation Co. The service provided by the wind tunnel 
designed “bullet cars,’’ has been and is slower than it was, due to removal of field taps 
from the motors. 
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In no instance has the popular “Boston type” of transfer been suggested 
wherein the passenger need walk only a few feet—generally only across the 
platform—to transfer to another train, a feeder streetcar, or bus. 


PRACTICAL TRANSIT PLANNING 


Among the many features which must be taken into consideration by the 
transit planner in designing a public transport facility are two which stand as 
the most important: (1) Estimation of the potential patronage now and in the 
future; and (2) cost of construction (if any). ‘This information will help in 
the selection of the mode of transport facility to be employed, because public 
transit facilities; i. e., bus route, trolley coach line, streetcar line, ete., have 
certain carrying capacities “” which must be evaluated against present and future 
patronage estimates. and the facility must then be designed to be paid for, to 
the extent possible, through the fare box. In the four plans to which reference 
was made earlier, these very basic concepts were totally ignored. No planner 
can Claim that any single particular mode of transport is “it” for all applications. 
Advocates of all bus; all monorail; all super rapid transit; all automobile; etc., 
are not concerning themselves with costs—either development or operating—or 
with the ability to carry the intended loads of passengers in the most efficient 
and most economic fashion. To function properly, a mass transportation system 
must apply the proper mode of transport to each individual line. Therefore, a 
well-balanced mass transportation system will usually include motor buses, trol- 
ley coaches, streetcars, light-volume rapid transit, heavy-volume rapid transit, 
and commuter suburban railroads. Failure to give consideration to all of these 
can be termed only as neglect. Unfortunately, the current planning in Washing- 
ton has been limited from the start to the consideration of only three alternates: 
(1) all automobiles; (2) a system of express bus lines; and (3) a system of 
super rapid transit lines. Therefore, the potentials of trolley coaches, light- 
volume rapid transit ** and commuter suburban railroads are being ignored. 

We have studied rapid transit for Washington continuously for about 6 years 
and are convinced that the metropolitan area Cannot support the type of rapid 
transit system which is currently under consideration without great economic 
waste which must be made up by the general taxpayer. We are also convinced 
that the area needs a system of greater speed, capacity, and attractiveness than 
can be offered by a system of express bus lines * * * the only other alternate now 
under consideration. Our studies reveal that an effective transport network, 
taking advantage of the abilities of motor buses, trolley coaches, streetcars, light- 
volume rapid transit," and commuter suburban railroads can be inexpensively 
developed by making the utmost use of existing facilities which range from exist- 
ing trackage and rolling stock to available grades and rights-of-way. The 
current planning “start from scratch” attitude cannot be justified either eco- 
nomically or morally. This type of planning ignores and renders obsolete exist- 
ing facilities which therefore represent a waste of capital expenditure. It is 
unfair for the present transit companies, the transit passengers, or the general 
taxpayer to pay for this wasted capital. 


“The following are the capacities of a single lane (or track) per hour as determined 
by the American Transit Association: 


Passengers th Bttos CR SERS WON ioccmtrree ees ccnconuemucen 1, 575 
Passengers in autos on elevated highways _-__-..-_ ~~~ a a ee 2, 625 
gt ye OY BR RR eee a Cer i Fe te 9, 000 


Passengers in streetcars on surface streets___—- ‘es 
Passengers in streetcars on private tracks_....-.—-~ 
Passengers in local subway trains 

Passengers in express subways trains 


as _ 18,500 
20, 000 
40, 000 
60, 000 

4 Light-volume rapid transit briefly is the use of streetcars (often modified somewhat), 
sometimes in trains of two or more cars, in rapid-transit service operating on tracks 
segregated from automobile traffic. This segregation can be accomplished by a variety 
of means, including curbs in the street, median strips, private rights-of-way, subways, 
ete. Light-volume rapid transit is enjoyed by many cities throughout the world. Only 
those using subways are listed here: Boston, Philadelphia, Newark, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, Barcelona, Berlin, Brussels, Hamburg, Naples, Trieste, Marseilles, Nuremburg, 
Oslo, Wien, Sydney, and Kyoto. Many of these cities are extending their light-volume 
rapid transit subways, and other cities are building or plan them, among which the most 
notable are: Bremen, Hannover, Kéln, Munich, Stutgart, and Dortmund, which are being 
built with Government loans. By United States standards, light-volume rapid transit has 
4 carrying capacity of 20,000 passengers (12,500 seated) per hour, 


27791—58 17 
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RESULTS OF IDEALISTIC TRANSIT PLANNING 


By citing the estimated costs for the superrapid transit systems, the principal 
objection—inability to finance—to this type of planning becomes immediately 
evident: San Francisco-Oakland area, $717,500,000; Philadelphia-southern New 
Jersey area, $242 million; and New York-northern New Jersey area, $400 million, 
The proposed Philadelphia-southern New Jersey system is estimated to incur- 
about a $26 million annual deficit. The New York-northern New Jersey system 
is estimated to incur a $12 million annual deficit. For all of the plans, the fares 
recommended are considerably higher than the fares currently prevailing on 
existing public transportation lines which the rapid transit would replace. 

By comparison, Boston, which already enjoys all of the basic modes of trans- 
port, is currently developing a 10-mile light volume rapid transit extension at a 
cost of about $10 million—including a short stretch of subway. This line, once 
in operation, is expected to earn an annual profit of several hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, yet will have lower fares than those now prevailing in the 
area served. In fact, the city-zone fare (20 cents) is to be extended to the 
outer terminal (about 13 miles from downtown). At this rate, Boston could 
build 10 such lines radiating from downtown for about $100 million, have a much 
larger system—serving more persons more directly—than any of the 4 super- 
plans ; and accrue an annual profit into the millions of dollars. 

In all cases, the proposed idealistic rapid transit is not an improvement over 
the existing facilities (due to the fact that one mode of transport cannot be 
forced to fulfill the tasks which might be better performed by other modes). 
For example, in the San Francisco-Oakland area, the planners ignored the fact 
that the Southern Pacific Railroad peninsula commuter line was graded for 
4 tracks in anticipation of an ultimate rapid transit, although the railroad 
uses only 2 tracks, and proposed an expensive structure for the rapid transit 
trains elevated over the railroad tracks. The resulting rapid transit service 
would have been higher fares and be slower than present railroad commuter 
train service. 

The results of the efforts, mentioned earlier, to belittle existing rapid transit 
facilities have been that during April (1) the electric trains ceased operating 
over the Bay Bridge, in order to make way for additional automobile lanes; * 
and (2) application was made for discontinuance of the Benjamin Franklin 
Bridge trains between Philadelphia and Camden. Fortunately, this latter 
request was denied by the Delaware River Port Authority.“ Yet, there has still 
been no decision made toward commencing work on the tubes which were pro- 
posed as expensive replacements for these bridge facilities. In all of the areas 
mentioned, one result has been the same; that no positive action has been taken 
to adopt these plans and place them under construction. Instead, the areas are 
seeking more practical plans which can more reasonably be built. A problem is 
that after wasting many hundreds of thousands of dollars for an idealistic plan, 
it is very difficult to raise the money to pay for another plan. The question 
raised by the public is, “Why wasn’t practical planning accomplished in the first 
place?” In the San Francisco-Oakland area, a substitute plan for one part of 
the area is currently being developed and preliminary reports have been issued.” 


LACK OF COORDINATION IN PLANNING 


In the past, there has been a remarkable lack of effort to coordinate the 
various separate planning functions in the Washington metropolitan area. 
Few agencies seem to recognize that public transport is the most effective tool 
available with which to shape the future layout of the urban area. Planning 
for zoning, redevelopment, port development, airport location, bridge location, 
highways, et cetera, are dependent upon public transportation, and yet these 
planning functions have continued at a rapid pace, ignoring the findings of the 
current mass transportation survey. The efficient operation of the public trans- 
portation system is, in turn, dependent upon the results of these other planning 
functions, but the transit planner has no control over them. The following are 


12 Passenger Transport, vol. 16, No. 2, May 2, 1958, p. 5. 
13 Philadelphia Inquirer, April 17, 1958. 
44Preliminary Report on Trans-Bay Transit, November 1957, and Summary of @ 


Report on an Initial Transit Plan, December 1957, by DeLeuw, Cather & Co. for the 
Alameda-Contra Costa Transit District. 
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examples of planning which has failed to recognize the importance of coordina- 

ith transportation planning : j , 
” Wonvetbution Saeete bridge—Despite the many years of delay in placing 
this project into construction, and the lengthy debates concerning whether or 
pot the river crossing at this site should be a tunnel or a bridge, no attention 
has been given to the possibility of including provision on this bridge for future 
rapid transit use. The additional cost is small as compared to the cost of later 
puilding an entirely new and separate structure for rapid transit use—not to 
mention the potential controversy over the selection of a site for such an addi- 
tional river crossing. We recommend, terefore, that Congress take the neces- 
sary action to assure that provision for two rapid transit tracks in the center 
of the bridge and its approaches be made mandatory. Such provision need only 
affect the width of the bridge; all other design factors remaining the same. 
(If, in the future, rapid transit fails to materialize, the additional space could 
be used for two more automobile traffic lines. ) 

2. South route of inner loop freeway.—The proposed alinement of the south 
route would prevent the Pennsylvania Railroad from ever correcting its Virginia 
Avenue tunnel bottleneck. (As you may know, it was necessary to reduce this 
arch-roofed tunnel from 2 tracks to 1 track when the line was electrified with 
vverhead catenary.) We recommend, therefore, that Congress take the neces- 
sary action to assure that this highway is redesigned so as to encourage the 
removal of this bottleneck. This could be accomplished by building the freeway 
on the following revised alinement: From an interchange with the future 
Roaches Run Bridge, across Washington Channel and through southwest as now 
proposed. East of South Capitol Street, the westbound lanes would rise up and 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad, then alongside the railroad tracks which would 
separate opposing traffic lanes, in a depression to the vicinity of 14th Street SE., 
where the westbound lane would rise over the railroad again and the freeway 
would run between the railroad and the bank of the Anacostia River, beneath 
Sousa Bridge to meet the Anacostia Parkway with connections to East Capitol 
Street and Benning Road. The Pennsylvania Railroad Virginia Avenue tunnel 
would be completely removed, “daylighting” the railroad. The Virginia Avenue 
right-of-way is 140 feet wide. If 40 feet are allowed for the railway (sufficient 
for 3 tracks and catenary supports), the remaining 100 feet may be divided into 
six 12-foot lanes, necessary shoulders, and retaining walls. 


This makes use 
of existing right-of-way 


(eliminating the need to use valuable ratable lands) 
and effects coordination with the railroad portion of the 1950 comprehensive 
plan.” A bottleneck in an otherwise superrailroad of two or more tracks from 
New England to Richmoud, Va., would be relieved—especially important to na- 
tional defense in the event of a military emergency. 

3. Satellite employment areas.—The arbitrary selection of Government em- 
ployment centers in the outer portions of the metropolitan area has been going 
on without any reference whatsoever to future transportation patterns. This 
has caused, for example, in the case of the AEC in Germantown, Md., an acute 
transportation problem which has resulted in the Federal Government being re- 
quired to subsidize bus transportation for the employees. Similar problems may 
be expected at the CIA site and other locations until recognition is given to the 
need to locate employment centers on high capacity mass transportation lines. 

4. Airport location——In recent efforts to select a second airport location to 
service metropolitan Washington, little emphasis was placed upon the need for 
adequate transportation to and from the airport for both passengers and em- 
ployees. Travel times were determined by test limousine runs rather than by 
considering all possible future modes of transportation. Although other (air 
traffic) factors must take precedence, the best location from the transportation 
access standpoint would have been the present little-used Friendship Inter- 
national Airport near Glen Burnie, Md., because for very little expenditure, swift 
rail connections for Washington and Baltimore could have been established. 
The site which has been selected would require all new transit facilities. 





% Dependent upon whether the rapid transit which ultimately uses the bridge is of 
the light- or heavy-volume type, 


the passenger-carrying capacity of the bridge would be 
increased from about 8,000 to 28,000 or 48,000 in each direction—or as much as a 
6-times increase in capacity for only about a 144-times increase in width. The bridge 
Site is ideally suited for rapid-transit service from downtown to Arlington Towers, 
Rosslyn, Clarendon, Falls Church, and Vienna. 
Washington, Present and Future, Monograph No. 1, National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, April 1950, p. 32. 
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5. Redevelopment and zoning.—Redevelopment of the southwest and portions 
of the northwest have progressed without any reference to public transportation 
which must form the framework of these newly designed neighborhoods. Simi- 
larly, a new zoning code has been developed which ignores completely the likeli- 
hood of high-capacity rapid transit lines being developed. The zoning should 
have been developed after a transportation master plan was adopted and fitted 
to the transport framework. Zoning and redevelopment planners have ignored 
the fact that rapid transit is the best tool for molding future urban development, 
Following rapid transit construction redevelopment is generally voluntary, need- 
ing little further encouragement or aid from the Government.” 

6. Port development.—It is logical that as our Nation expands, the need for 
more port facilities will become important. Washington’s location at the head 
of the navigable Potomac River makes it a logical location for further port 
development. Unfortunately, highway planning has progressed rapidly without 
recognition of the needs of a port. The proposed Jones Point Bridge is located 
at a poor site and would be of a low level type with movable span. This moy- 
able span could well be a limiting factor and a bottleneck to the capacity of the 
future port. We recommend that any studies which may be instigated in the 
near future consider the transportation aspects of the metropolitan area, i. e, 
freight railroads, rapid transit, and highways. We recommend the Bolling 
Field Air Force Base and Anacostia Naval Air Station as the site for a future 
port. The so-called Jones Point Bridge should be built, instead, downstream 
near Fort Foote and should be a high-level fixed bridge to clear all waterborne 
traffic. A new rail bridge should be built across the Anacostia River, and 
should accommodate both railroad freight and passenger rapid transit services, 
The existing bridges upstream from Hains Point should be rebuilt as fixed 
bridges. This would allow the new Constitution Avenue Bridge to be fixed. It 
would also allow rapid transit tracks to be added to the present Pennsylvania 
Railroad bridge by extending the piers upstream to carry two more tracks. 

It is reiterated that above are only examples of the lack of coordination be- 
tween the many competitive planning functions in the metropolitan area. There 
are many other examples of this same sort on the subjects which were listed, 
and there are many other subjects which have not been listed. 


EVOLUTION VERSUS REVOLUTION 


In conclusion, it should be mentioned that although Washington is behind 
all the rest of the cities of the world in the matter of public transport, we do 
not see a need to attempt to catch up by developing a radical and expensive 
rapid transit system which we know we cannot afford. Most of the rapid transit 
lines in other cities were not first built as we know them today. Many were 
steam railroads, and many were trolley lines operating on private rights-of-way. 
Many of the subways in the Brooklyn Borough of New York City evolved from 
trolley lines. Several of the rapid transit lines in Boston were originally trolley 
lines. Similarly, rapid transit lines in Tokyo and Paris were trolley lines in 
the beginning. It should be clarified that we do not mean that the trolley lines 
were abandoned and many years later rapid transit lines were built. We mean 
that bit by bit, as increased patronage demanded, the trolley lines’ capacities 
were increased by various means until they actually became the present rapid 
transit lines. This has been recognized in the Seattle rapid transit plan which 
recommends initial service with trolley cars. 

We believe that it is significant that Washington is the only major capital 
in the world and the largest city in the world with the exception of Detroit, 
that does not have rapid transit and which would have no electric rail trans- 
portation at all if the present streetcar lines are scrapped.” We do not feel 
that Washington shold be a testing ground to determine if large cities can survive 
with an all-bus system. We cannot ignore the fact that the present street rail- 
way system provides the nucleus for an inexpensive rapid transit system which 


17 Soon after the New York City Transit Authority opened its new line to the Rockaways 
{which contain principally beach bungalow communities), the city received applications 
for building permits for $100 million worth of high-density housing projects. Imme 
diately after, Toronto recently opened its new $40 million subway, downtown face 
lighting commenced with the result that downtown real-estate-tax revenues increased 
$10 million per year. Toronto found that $1 spent on rapid transit was worth $5 
spent on highways. London, England, is developing a great belt of forest land around 
the urbanized area by simply leaving a long stretch without stations on each rapid 
transit and commuter suburban railroad emanating from the city. 

*% Of the capitals of the world’s nations, the following enjoy electric railway service: 
Ottawa, Mexico, Habana, Bogotd, Caracas, Santiago, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Rio de 
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can offer more convenient and cheaper, and in most cases, as fast, rapid transit 
service aS the supersystem now under study, and more directly serve more 
neighborhoods of the city. It is possible to operate light and heavy volume 
rapid transit simultaneously over the same tracks.” So, as patronage demands 
it, light-volume lines can be converted gradually to heavy-volume service. We 
urge that transit planning for the Washington metropolitan area scrap the 
“revolution” approach and adopt the more practical “evolution” approach. 

We believe that it would be best for Washington to avoid the delaying con- 
fusion which has followed the idealistic planning elsewhere. The magnificent 
statistical results completed this far by the current mass-transportation survey 
should be accepted and turned over to local people for analysis and design 
of the area’s future mass-transportation system. 


Senator Bratz. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 
Our next witness is Admiral Phillips. 


STATEMENT OF NEILL PHILLIPS, CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN 
PLANNING AND CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Guruerm. Sir, I have a statement from Admiral Phillips which 
I will file in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED ON THE FEDERAL CITY 


While the report of Arthur Lazarus, consultant for the joint committee, con- 
tains much interesting information and opinion, we believe that the completed 
transportation survey being conducted by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission and the National Capital Regional Planning Council should be made 
public before any decision on metropolitan transportation agencies is reached. 

We think that the action of the Virginia Legislature in passing legislation to 
bring into existence a Washington metropolitan area compact is an interesting 
first step in bringing about a Virginia-Maryland-congressional interstate-District 
of Columbia compact. While the act provides for regulation and planning 
for mass transit by the new agency, we point out that any planning which affects 
location and width of streets and other land uses should clear through the 
Regional Planning Commission. 

A multiplicity of metropolitan agencies is to be avoided and an effort should 
be made to delegate to @ single metropolitan agency such powers as are needed 
for metropolitan coordination of action, with power to raise money by bonds 
or otherwise. 

The Committee of One Hundred on the Federal City has considered statements 
made before it recommending the creation of a metropolitan corporation “with 
power to plan, construct, finance, and control the rapid transit system for the 
District of Columbia.” The committee came to the conclusion that the regional 
planning functions should be separate from the metropolitan administrative 
functions. We recognize that the National Capital Regional Planning Council 
today is handicapped in that all regional plans, to be realized, must be sub- 
mitted to a goodly number of separate and unrelated local administrative 
agencies. 

Respectfully submitted. 

NEILL PHILuips, Chairman. 


Janeiro, Moscow, Helsinki, Stockholm, Oslo, Kobenhavn, London, Lisbon, Madrid, Paris, 
Bruxelles, Amsterdam, Bern, Roma, Berlin, Bonn (Federal Republic), Praha, Wien, 
Belgrad, Budapest, Athens, Sofiya, Warszawa, Bucuresti, Luxembourg, Ankara, Cairo, 
New Delhi, Karachi, Bangkok, Nan-ching (Nationalist), Pei-ping (Communist), Kyong- 
song (Seoul), Tokyo, Djakarta, Wellington, Khartoum, Addis Ababa, Algiers, Beirut, 
Kimsihg (Damascus). 

# Cleveland, Ohio, enjoys both light- and heavy-volume rapid transit, which shares 
tracks into the downtown area. An interesting item concerning this operation is: The 
light-volume line was already in operation, using the same type of streetcar as are 
operated on the streets of Washington, when the heavy-volume line was opened to 
service. The brand new rapid-transit trains could not keep pace with the streetcars, 


so had to be rebuilt, one by one, to operate more swiftly so that streetcars could stay on 
schedule. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD C. WILCOX, CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC UTILI. 
TIES COMMITTEE, FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIATIONS OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Senator Brste. Our next witness is Mr. Wilcox. 

Mr. Wiicox. My name is Edward C. Wilcox. I am chairman of 
the public utilities committee of the Federation of Citizens Associa- 
tions of the District of Columbia, and appear here for the federation. 

The federation includes delegates from 54 neighborhood groups of 
Washington citizens with many ‘thousands of members. 

Last December the federation submitted a statement to this com- 
mittee in which it listed 14 areas in which common problems cannot 
well be solved by State or local jurisdictions but must be approached, 
and recommended that Congress create a Washington Metropolitan 
Authority to decide what, when, where, how, and how much in regard 
to important interjurisdictional projects, after which the local juris- 
dictions could carry out the projects. 

It has recommended that at the start the Authority should handle 
only a few of the most urgent problems on which the local jurisdictions 
could reach agreement, with other projects to be added later as agree- 
ments were reached. 

One particular matter in the transportation field on which I am 
directed by the federation to place emphasis today is the question of 
retaining the streetcars in Washington. 

In February 1956, the federation adopted a resolution opposing any 
precipitate and irrevocable decision to abandon streetcar operations. 

It urged hearings on riders and urged effective studies on the rela- 
tive costs and merits of streetcars and buses. 

Many of the member bodies had called for such action or later 
formally endorsed it. 

Subsequently the Congress passed a law giving D. C. Transit Sys- 
tem a franchise to operate mass transportation facilities in Washing- 
ton and a provision of this franchise requires the company to abandon 
streetcars and convert to an all-bus system within 7 years. 

The federation still feels that the abandonment of streetcars is not 
necessary or advisable and that the riding public should be heard 
before such action is taken. 

It feels sure that abandonment of the streetcars will lead to an in- 
crease in bus fares. 

At its meeting on March 27, 1958, the federation authorized a re- 
vision and reissue of its 1956 report. Copies of the revised report have 
been submitted to this committee as presenting the federation’s reasons 
for its stand on the streetcar question. 

On May 8, 1958, the federation adopted a resolution endorsing H. R. 
11956, Congressman Lankford’s bill providing for amendment of the 
D. C. Transit System franchise so as to provide for public hearings 
before conversion from streetcars to buses. 

We hope a companion bill will be introduced in the Senate and 
that most careful consideration will be given by all concerned to the 
revised report submitted to this committee by the federation. 

Senator Brere. Thank you, Mr. Wilcox, and we will adopt by refer- 
ence, not only the earlier resolution that you referred to—I think it 
was a December resolution—and likewise the revised report will be 
made a part of the record. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT ON “METRO” BY THE FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE 
District oF CoLUMBIA 


In the beginning Washington was a well-planned city. The L’Enfant plan 
assured numerous small parks, wide streets, and handsome avenues clear out to 
the old city line at Florida Avenue. But as the city spilled over that boundary in 
Civil War times, a hodgepodge of unplanned subdivisions with narrow, crooked 
streets were built as far north as Spring Road. It became apparent that the city 
would one day completely fill the District of Columbia, so another grand plan was 
prepared by the MacMillan Commission in 1901, and Washington’s growth there- 
after was orderly and according to a districtwide plan. 

Now that the city has spread several miles into Maryland and Virginia, it is 
high time for more grand planning on an areawide basis because it is apparent 
that the greater Capital City will some day completely fill the four suburban 
counties of Arlington, Fairfax, Montgomery, and Prince Georges as well as parts 
of Prince William, Loudon, Howard, and Anne Arundel. 

Fortunately, there are five recent developments that show the beginnings of 
areawide planning and regional treatment of overall problems. 

1. The District Commissioners and the top officials of the suburban counties 
and cities should be commended for organizing the Washington Metropolitan 
Regional Conference for the purpose of carrying out regionwide joint action on 
mutual problems, and for already reaching agreement on standard interjurisdic- 
tional taxi fares and against any further discharge of pollution in the upper 
Potomac between the mouth of the Monocacy and Little Falls. 

2. The Congress should be commended for adopting House Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 172 by Representative DeWitt S. Hyde, of Maryland, which calls for a 
special joint committee to study the Washington metropolitan area’s growth 
problems. Its chairman, Senator Alan Bible, of Nevada, is to be thanked for 
getting the committee’s work underway and for retaining Frederick Gutheim 
to direct the study. 

3. The National Capital Planning Commission should be commended for the 
study of mass transportation needs of the entire urban area that is now being 
conducted. 

4. The National Capital Regional Planning Council is to be commended for 
bringing together the planning officials of all jurisdictions of the metropolitan 
area. 

5. The Sunday Star is to be thanked for its recent series of articles on the Na- 
tional Capital’s “Metro” which showed that the problems of the urban area 
have become too large for any one jurisdiction to handle and that regional action 
is necessary. 

There are now 24 Federal and local governing bodies and planning groups in 
the Washington metropolitan area. These agencies operate in 2 States 4 coun- 
ties, the District of Columbia, and 2 independent cities. 

Other metropolitan areas have solved regional problems that transcend local 
boundaries by establishing areawide agencies to handle certain agreed-upon 
projects. 

Toronto has established a “Metro” government to handle such matters with- 
out the suburbs losing their autonomy on local affairs. 

The people of Miami and its 25 surrounding municipalities have voted for a 
regional charter to enable areawide treatment of many governmental functions. 

The city of Nashville and its surrounding Davidson County with many inde- 
pendent suburbs have been made one and the same for the purpose of handling 
several area matters. 

The Port of New York Authority has for many years handled dock, bridge, 
tunnel, and terminal projects in the Hudson River area of New York and New 
Jersey. 

The Ford Foundation has launched a huge study of the area problems of 
Philadelphia’s “Metro” which covers 3 States and 7 counties. 

Typical boundary-hopping problems that are managed by these regional au- 
thorities plus projects that have been recommended for areawide handling in 
the Washington “Metro” include: 

1. Mass transportation. 

2. Highways, bridges, and traffic. 
3. Airports. 
4. Port development. 
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5. Water supply. 
6. Sewage disposal. 
7. Pollution and silt abatement. 
8. Recreation, parks, and open spaces. 
9. Land-use zoning. 
10. Homogeneity in residential development. 
11. Public housing. 
12. Relative tax burdens and fiscal policy. 
13. Authoritative regional planning. 
14. Decentralization of government agencies. 

Many planning experts agree that small independent jurisdictions, acting 
alone, cannot solve these problems. The challenge can be met only on a re- 
gional basis. 

Therefore, it is recommended that Congress create a Washington Metropolitan 
Area Authority composed of representatives of the various jurisdictions to de- 
cide “what, when, where, how, and how much” in regard to certain interjuris- 
dictional projects. The local jurisdictions could then carry out the projects as 
at present. The Authority would have to be approved by the participating 
jurisdictions either by the State legislatures, county and city councils, or by the 
vote of the people. 

It is further recommended that at the start the Authority should handle only 
a few of the most crucial problems in the thought that regionwide approval 
would thus be more likely to be granted. More projects could be assigned to it 
later if the participating jurisdictions approve. 

It is also recommended that Senator Bible’s joint committee take into con- 
sideration the past and current studies of water supply and pollution conducted 
by the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin and the Corps of 
Engineers, as well as the current mass transit study, instead of restudying those 
subjects. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HAROLD GRAY, President. 


Approved by the federation in regular meeting on December 12, 1957. 
Mrs. Epwarp B. Morris, Secretary. 


(This is a revision and condensation of a report prepared by its public utili- 
ties committee and approved by the Federation of Citizens Associations at its 
regular meeting on February 18, 1956. On July 24, 1956, Public Law 757 was 
enacted, granting a franchise for mass transportation in the District of Colum- 
bia to the D. ©. Transit Co., Inc. A provision of this franchise requires that 
streetcars be abandoned by August 15, 1963. This revision and publication was 
therefore authorized by the federation at its meeting of March 27, 1958.) 


KEEP THE STREETCARS 


Officials of the District of Columbia government have stated publicly that 
they favor an all-bus system of mass transit for Washington, instead of the 
present combined streetcar and bus operation, because (1) buses are cheaper 
to run than streetcars, (2) streetcars “put traffic in a straitjacket,’ and (3) 
most other cities are getting rid of streecars. 


FINDINGS AS TO ECONOMY 


Your committee undertook to analyze the statistical and accounting data 
upon which the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia has 
determined that it costs almost 30 cents a mile more to run streetcars than to 
operate buses. Our analysis found these data to be questionable in the follow- 
ing respects : 

First. The present practice of the PUC is to make an arbitrary assignment 
of overhead costs, such as general office expenses, executive salaries, and ad- 
ministrative expenditures of the transit system, which results in an almost 
even division of overhead between the streetcar and bus portions of the system, 
with a slightly greater share of such costs assigned to the streetcars than to 
the buses. Your committee found that this type of arbitrary assignment was 
contrary to accepted practice elsewhere which tends to assign overhead costs 
on the basis of mileage operated by different types of vehicles. Had normal 
practice been followed in this respect, the bus share of Capital Transit Co. over- 
head would have been almost twice as great as that for streetcars, instead of 
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being recorded as somewhat less. Thus, in its assignments of overhead costs, 
the PUC is following an accounting procedure which inflates the cost of streetcar 
operation and favors bus operation. 

Second. The same conclusion was unavoidable in connection with the depre- 
ciation charges allowed by the Commission. With respect to streetcars, the 
normal life expectancy of these vehicles and their related facilities has been i 
shortened by what the Commission calls an “economie obsolescence factor.” 
This results in depreciation charges levied against streetcars which are in ex- 
cess of actual wear and tear, as the result of an arbitrary determination that 
these vehicles are obsolete. Again, this tends to inflate the recorded costs of 
streetcar operation. Buses, on the other hand, are charged with depreciation 
on the basis of a 14-year life, this being the historical average life span of all 
transit buses that have been used in Washington. It was ascertained that the 
national average life of city buses is about 10 years. Why, then, have Wash- 
ington buses lasted 14? The answer appears to be in the fact that a major por- 
tion of CTC bus mileage has been operated on the lighter traffic routes outside 
the central business district, where wear and tear are less than is to be ex- 
pected on the trunk lines now served by streetcars. The use of an economic 
obsolescence factor for streetcar depreciation by contrast to the depreciation of 
buses on a light traffic base leads to this result: greater streetcar cost and less 
bus cost on the records. This type of bookkeeping seems to your committee to 
be definitely open to question. 

Third. And more serious perhaps than either situation described above—is 
the PUC practice of measuring the operating and maintenance costs of all the 
streetcars against the operating and maintenance costs of all the buses, using 
what are called fleet averages. This in your committee’s judgment, is the 
same as comparing apples with grapefruit. What it means is that the costs 
which vary with service conditions are completely ignored. Most of the CTC 
bus mileage is chalked up outside the downtown area. Here traffic moves faster, 
vehicle wear and tear is less, and fuel consumption is less. Most streetcar 
mileage, on the other hand, is operated on major downtown traffic arteries, 
where all vehicles move slowly, start and stop constantly, and operating con- 
ditions are most expensive. When, as in the transit business, labor costs are 
60 percent of the total and a driver gets $2 an hour whether he drives at 30 
miles an hour outside the central downtown area, or at 5 miles per hour along 
F Street, it is obvious that the costs per mile will be higher downtown than else- 
where, irrespective of the type of vehicle used. Since most streetcar miles are 
operated downtown or on heavily trafficked streets leading to downtown, whereas 
most bus mileage is on less heavily traveled thoroughfares, the costs of street- 
ear operation will show up higher when figured on a fleet average basis. By 
the same token, if buses are substituted on present streetcar routes, their cost 
experience is likely to be less favorable than present bus fleet averages, which 
are based substantially on light traffic routes. Thus, the use of fleet average 
costs, which has been PUC practice, is misleadingly unfavorable to streetcars. 

On the other hand, where the measure of cost is taken to be operating ex- 
pense per passenger carried, official American Transit Association data give 
a decided advantage to streetcars in 3 out of 4 cities still running such vehicles, 
as follows: 

Operating cost per passenger carried 


[In cents] 


Streetcar 
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Your committee could find only one study made of the investment required 
per year to provide one transit seat to the riding public. This was made at 
Milwaukee 8 years ago, on the basis that trolleys were larger and lasted longer 
than buses, and included a 5 percent compound interest rate on investment. 
At 1950 prices, the study showed that the annual cost of furnishing a trolley 


car seat was $35.40, a trackless trolley seat $37.20, and a bus seat $47.20. 
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On the bases already described, your committee has concluded that present 
PUC bookkeeping practices quite possibly tend to distort the relative economics 
of the two types of vehicles, and, through certain arbitrary procedures, may 
very well be inflating the true cost of streetcar operation while reflecting less 
than actual cost of bus operation. 


The annual report of the D. C. Transit System for 1957 contains figures from 
which the following are computed: 


Cost per passenger carried 


[In cents] 


| Excess of bus 
Streetcar | over street- 





All passengers (revenue, transfer): 
Operating expenses only 
Operating, capital charges 

Revenue passengers only: 
Operating expenses only _- 
Operating, capital charges 


All income tax charged to rail operations - Be 3 : ae 
Reserve for track removal and repaving charged to rail operations pad Ese 1, 435, 769 


To us it seems that cost per vehicle-mile, the index upon which the PUC 
places such great reliance, is an improper measure of transit cost. Obviously, 
cost per bus-mile is less, because many bus-miles are operated in outlying areas 
where vehicles can move faster. What will happen to cost per bus-mile when 
and if buses take over the downtown streetcar routes? If the experience of 
other cities is any guide, bus costs will then go up so sharply that a fare increase 
will be necessary. It is your committee’s opinion that the cost per passenger- 
mile or per passenger accommodated is the significant cost index of transit 
operations, because transit systems exist primarily for the purpose of carrying 
passengers, 

FINDINGS AS TO TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


The committee next undertook to analyze the contention that streetcars 
contribute to traftic congestion. It found, initially, that streetcars bring down- 
town, according to the 1953 official traffic (cordon) count, about 25 percent of 
all the persons entering the central business area. On the other hand, the num- 
ber of streetcars equals only about 2.5 percent of all vehicles entering the area. 
This would seem to indicate that streetcars use scarce downtown space about 
10 times as efficiently as other types of vehicles and that, to eliminate conges- 
tion, we need more, not fewer, streetcars. 

On the relative merits of the different vehicles insofar as they relate to traffic 
congestion, it was believed that automobile club officials could speak with rela- 
tive objectivity. In this connection, the committee ascertained that Mr. William 
J. Gottlieb. president of the Automobile Club of New York, had this to say on 
the subject in a letter he wrote on March 28, 1949: 

“In many ways buses have tended to become far greater traffic disrupters than 
the trolley cars they have succeeded.” 

Even in Detroit, home of the bus builders, the automobile people don’t favor 
buses. In the Free Press, Mr. W. L. Potts, traffic engineer of the Auto Club of 
Michigan, was quoted as having observed that buses are a major source of 
Detroit's growing traffic problem. Said Mr. Potts: 

“Jammed beyond capacity, they (the buses) travel in pairs, trios, and four- 
solnes, spreading their bulk across all available lanes of traffic. They cut in 
and out between passenger cars; they jockey with each other for position in the 
mad scramble to get in or ont of the city. They load and unload virtually 
in midstreet, instead of at the curb. Buses are not the answer to the mass 
transportation problem in a city the size of Detroit.” 

On the west coast, experience is the same as in New York and the Midwest. 
The Los Angeles Times quotes the city beard of public utilities and transporta- 
tation as finding that “the actnal experience of numerous buses in congested 
areas of the city has indicated that they have caused more traffic jams than 
the streetcars.” 
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Whereas the above statements may not be conclusive for Washington, they 
seem to your committee at least to throw some doubt on the flat assertion that 
streetcars are the less desirable vehicles in heavy traffic. 


FINDINGS AS TO GENERAL ABANDONMENT OF STREETCARS 


The Commissioners have told us that Washington should abandon its street- 
cars because other cities are doing so. But the Commissioners have not told us 
why this is happening. So your committee attempted to find out. The first fact 
that seemed pertinent was that almost $90 million has been spent on about 25,000 
new streetcars in the United States since World War II. Why, if all this money 
was spent, are streetcars suddenly being junked everywhere? After much effort 
your committee believes it has unearthed the major, if not the only, answer. 
Published court records disclose that the Government entered an antitrust suit 
against General Motors Corp., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Phillips Petroleum 
Corp., Mack Manufacturing Corp., and Standard Oil Company of California, 
charging that these companies conspired to acquire control of local transportation 
companies in numerous cities located in widely different parts of the United 
States, and to restrain and monopolize interstate commerce in motorbuses, petro- 
leum supplies, and tires and tubes sold to these companies. 

The court report (334 U. 8S. 576) shows that the corporations named above 
developed an interesting merchandising technique. They furnished capital to a 
firm known as National City Lines, which was and is a transit holding company. 
National City Lines, using the capital supplied by General Motors, etc., bought 
control of local street railways, with the understanding that City Lines would 
substitute buses as quickly as possible, and then cause all requirements of the 
jocal systems in buses, petroleum products, and tires and tubes to be purchased 
exclusively from the suppliers cited by the Government in its suit. 

By the time the Government found out about this activity, National City Lines 
had already acquired 44 transit companies in 16 States from Maryland to 
California. In all these cities, including St. Louis, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, and Baltimore, streetcars have been abandoned entirely or for the 
most part, so that the public has gotten the impression that streetcars are obso- 
lete, whereas in fact their abandonment has nothing to do with their relative 
merit versus buses, but rather results from a conspiracy which the Government 
found to be illegal. 

Another reason for streetcar abandonment is to be found in current tax laws, 
which provide for income-tax refunds payable on book losses resulting from 
the writing off of nondepreciated property. This feature of the tax laws, as 
applied to transit operations, has increased profits retainable by transit owners 
when streetcars are abandoned. Abandonments of this type are not based upon 
intrinsic values of the two types of vehicles, nor upon the real relative economics 
of their operation, but they have contributed to the widespread, and in our 
opinion erroneous, impression that streetcars are obsolete vehicles. 


OTHER PERTINENT FINDINGS 


Has the widespread substitution of buses for streetcars cured the economic 
troubles of the transit companies? This was the next question to which your 
committee addressed itself. Our research disclosed that the substitution of buses 
has in many cases increased the economie difficulties of transit companies, as 
shown below: 

New York: The Third Avenue Railway System, largest privately owned transit 
operation in the State of New York, went into bankruptcy a year and half after 
it had abandoned its streetcars. 

Los Angeles: In Los Angeles, in spite of all the economies and better service 
promised for the buses which have been largely substituted for streetcars, fares 
have risen 240 percent in the first zone since substitution. Gross revenue has 
declined from $20 mililon per year at the lower fare with streetcars to $16 million 
at the higher fare with buses. Obviously, the decline in riding has been enor- 
mous. 

Youngstown: In 1947, the last year of streetcar operation in Youngstown, 
Ohio, approximately 1 million passengers were carried. Three years later an 
all-bus system was carrying only half as many passengers, and fares had gone up 
140 percent. 

Minneapolis: In Minneapolis, here is what was happening while the streetcars 
were being abandoned: 
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1. Two thousand men were thrown out of jobs. 

2. Service was discontinued on 10 routes. 

3. The remaining service was reduced by more than 6 million vehicle-miles 
a year. 

4. The city lost tax revenues amounting to $350,000 a year. 

Dd. Fares were increased 100 percent. 

6. Riders declined more than 50 percent. 

Kansas City: The Public Service Co. of Kansas City, Mo., raised its basic fare 
to 25 cents and discontinued student rates on February 2, 1958, after converting 
to an all-bus system beginning in June 1955, including several miles of track 
extension as late as 1946. It had been claimed that an all-bus operation would 
be more economical and would prevent fare increases. Prior to conversion this 
company was making a reasonable profit from 1952 to 1955. In 1956 its profits 
dropped more than 60 percent. In 1957 there was no profit. 


RIDER PREFERENCE 


Your committee was also interested to ascertain whether the rider preference 
for streetcars over buses was peculiar to Washington. Insofar as the committee 
could discover, every time these two vehicles have been put to popular vote, 
streetcars have been preferred. For example, in Chicago a poll showed 87.7 per- 
eent of those polled as preferring modern streetcars to buses. In Cleveland, a 
similar poll went 93.3 percent in favor of streetcars. The popular choice flouted, 
buses have been substituted in both these cities, and in both cities transit 
riding and revenues have declined, it was ascertained. Moreover, the experience 
of Cleveland and Chicago seems typical; insofar as we could learn, wherever 
streetcars have been done away with, transit traffic and revenues have decreased. 

3y contrast, the city of Shaker Heights, Ohio, has retained its streetcars 
on reserved center strips and has the only transit operation in the country 
where riding has increased since World War IT. 

In Canada, Toronto is the only major city planning to retain large-scale 
streetcar operation. And, consistently, only in Toronto has Canadian transit 
riding gone up—this despite a 110 percent increase in Toronto’s auto registrations 
during the last decade. It was pointed out to your committee that Toronto 
subsidizes its streetcars, but it was also noted that subsidy payments to Toronto’s 
transit operations would not pay for 1 mile of superhighway at today’s average 
costs. 

Your committee was interested, likewise, to note some statements made by Mr. 
Walter H. Blucher, former executive director of the American Society of 
Planning Officials, and a noted city planning expert, who said : 

“Transit companies are not providing comfortable and convenient vehicles. 
The PCC car, which is comfortable, is rapidly losing popularity with transit 
companies. What we have, for the most part, is a bus which is noisy, bumpy, 
often smelly, and just plain uncomfortable.” 

“The Municipal League of King County in Seattle recently made a survey 
to determine why people refused to ride the transit buses. Some of those queried 
said they simply didn’t like buses and would like streetcars back. Others 
complained about the excessive price for a short haul.” 

From the data cited above, your committee concluded that many people will 
not ride buses if they can avoid it, and the widespread adoption of these vehicles 
is a real, if unpublicized, factor in the decline of the transit industry. This 
conclusion seems confirmed by Mayor Clarence A. Winder, of Pasadena, Calif. 
Pasadena got rid of its streetcars some years ago, and now operates only buses. 
In the authoritative publication, The American City, for February 1955, Mayor 
Winder stated : 

“To say that rail transportation is dead, and that buses provide the total 
solution, is to close our eyes to the facts.” 


FUEL COSTS 


Your committee noted that Purdue University has issued a study showing that 
the price of electric power (used by streetcars) has declined in the last de- 
eade, whereas the base price of gasoline has increased 41 percent and that of 
diesel fuel 146 percent. 
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TORONTO’S PLANS 


At the National Conference Coordinating Metropolitan Area Transportation, 
held in Chicago in May 1957, Mr. W. E. P. Duncan, general manager of the 
Toronto Transit Commission, stated for that commission : 

“We are going, definitely, to operate streetcars for the next generation. The 
streetcar is a great load lifter, and we can’t get along without it.” 

The commission operates also gas and diesel buses, trolley coaches, and a 
414-mile subway. Mr. Duncan discussed comparative costs of operation and 
presented figures showing that, eliminating capital charges, the cost per passenger 
mile is: the subway, 0.42 cent: the streetcar, 0.69 cent; the bus, 0.91 cent; 
and the trolley coach, 0.77 cent. 


FARES WITH AN ALI-BUS SYSTEM 


Your committee next checked on the probable rates of fare if an all-bus 
system is instituted for Washington. 

On February 7, 1956, former Senator Tydings testified at a Senate hearing 
that an all-bus system would cost $30 million, as follows: 


1,100 large buses pan, 2 ts) cs $24, 750, 000 


100 small buses ahaa : ae! é - © a Or ee ote 1, 250, 000 
Pree ok Sos ee bei Cin ce Sec S565 4, 000, 000 
Total investment digi BH ee See ee ge ___. 80,000, 000 


This presumes that an investment in plant equal to $3,300 per bus will be 
sufficient. Your committee noted that the equivalent national average is about 
$9,000 per bus, which would bring the total required investment to $36,800,000. 

However, Mr. Tydings’ data were adequate for the committee’s analysis, 
because it seems highly improbable that the present volume of service can 
be maintained in Washington with less than a $30 million investment. More- 
over, the Tydings figures show that an all-bus system, giving present service, 
would at least require an investment 50 percent greater than the combined 
rail-bus system of the CTC, which had a value for rate-bus purposes of approxi- 
mately $20 million. The PUC permitted a 6.32-percent rate of return on the 
1954 CTC investment of $23 million. This requires a 20-cent fare to sustain. 
The PUC has stated that it believes a 7-percent rate of return on invested 
capital is justified and reasonable. It is obvious to your committee, without 
probing the details of public-utility calculations, that a 6.32- or 7-percent return 
after taxes on a $30 million investment would require a higher fare to sustain 
than does a 6.32-percent return on a $23 million investment, regardless of other 
petty variables. 

Your committee recognizes that its analysis is greatly simplified by compari- 
son with the involved procedures required by the law in determining rates of 
fare. Your committee recognizes also that other factors, such as the effective 
(as contrasted with the cash) fare, the level of traffic, the amount of tax 
liability, and many other things also influence the fare level established by 
the PUC. For this reason, the committee has ayoided any forecast of the prob- 
able rate of fare should an all-bus system be established, but the committee is 
firmly convinced that an increased rate of fare will be an inevitable result of 
the proposed streetcar abandonment. 


EARLIER PUC OPINION 


After formal hearings held on September 30, October 1 and 15, and December 
17 and 18, 1946, on an application of the Capital Transit Co. for permission 
to substitute bus service for streetcar service on the Rosslyn-Benning carline, 
the PUC denied the application by order No. 3157, dated March 5, 1947. This 
order devoted over 15 pages to discussion of the 9 advantages ascribed by the 
company to bus operation, and to general statements as to the reason for the 
denial. The PUC agreed to but 1 of the CTC contentions, and in refuting the 
other 8 stated, among other things, that “While a considerable amount of testi- 
mony relating to comparative operating costs was submitted * * * overall * * * 
no substantial advantage could be ascribed to either” all-bus or modified street- 
ear service. The PUC pointed out that the retention of rail operation “would 
have the advantages of: (1) preventing further congestion in the central areas; 
(2) expediting the local service at transfer points * * *; (3) more efficient 
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use of street space by streetcars * * *; and (4) greater future capacity.” The 
Commission also quoted from a 1946 study titled “Transportation Plans for 
Washington,” which expressed opinions similar to those above quoted, and added 
that “Most of the present rail lines should be retained, moreover, because of the 
streetcar’s economy of operation on heavy traffic routes as well as for its ef- 
ficiency in use of street space.” 

CONCLUSION 


In view of the facts recited above, the public utilities committee believes it 
would work a financial hardship on the working people and transit riders of the 
District of Columbia, without compensating advantages to the community, to 
substitute buses for the streetcars now operating in Washington. In the words 
of Mr. Guy A. Richardson, late chief executive of Chicago’s transit system, in op- 
posing abandonment of streetcars in Chicago, “It must be admitted that it is 
worthwhile to prevent the destruction of billions of dollars of invested capital by 
the junking of street railways and the substitution of a service which cannot be 
as economical or as satisfactory in large centers of population.” 

Commenting on Chicago’s plan to reserve a center lane on Washington Boule- 
vard for bus use (as described in Mass Transportation, April 1956), Transit Con- 
sultant Richard Rice, former director of research for Greyhound Lines, says: 

“When streetcars were removed from city thoroughfares, and buses installed 
as replacements, everyone hailed the idea as progress. Buses would make better 
time, they could maneuver to the curb, traffic would flow faster. Streetcars, sup- 
posedly, were less flexible, they had to remain on tracks in the center lane, they 
obstructed traffic movement. City planners are now reverting back to the old 
method—trestricted center-lane traffic for public transit. Maybe the streetcar 
wasn’t so bad after all.”’ 

Epwarp C. WILcox, 
Chairman, Public Utilities Committee. 

May 15, 1958. 

(For the benefit of those unfamiliar with the Federation of Citizens Associa- 
tions, it represents 54 neighborhood citizens associations within the District of 
Columbia. Each member body sends two delegates to the federation assembly.) 


STATEMENT OF DON RYAN MOCKLER, DIRECTOR, HELICOPTER 
COUNCIL, AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
ACCOMPANIED BY L. WELCH POGUE, LEGAL COUNSEL 


Senator Brste. Our next witness is Mr. Don Ryan Mockler, director 
of the helicopter council, Aircraft Industries Association. 

Are you accompanied by Mr. Pogue, or are you independent ? 

Mr. Mocxier. No, Mr. Chairman. With your permission I would 
like to substitute Mr. Pogue for my appearance. 

Senator Bisie. I recognized Mr. Pogue and saw you both listed, 
both representing aircraft industries. 

Why don’t you be seated here ? 

Mr. Pocus. I have a prepared statement and with your permission I 
will not read it but merely refer to it, highlight a very few points in it. 

Senator Breie. Very well; and Mr. Pogue, your statement will be 
incorporated in full in the record and if you will just highlight the 
main points that you care to make. 

(The statement of Mr. Pogue is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF L. WELCH POGUE 


My name is L. Welch Pogue, and I am a member of the law firm of Pogue 
& Neal, 730 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. Since 1938, I have been 
actively engaged in the field of aviation, serving first as Assistant General Coun- 
sel (1938-39), then as General Counsel (1939-41), and finally as Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board (1942-46). Since 1946, I have been in private 
general law practice, with a significant part of our firm’s business consisting of 
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representing a number of airlines and other clients connected with aviation ; and 
since 1947, our firm has served as legal counsel to the helicopter council of 
which Don Ryan Mockler is director and whose membership is composed of 
members of the Aircraft Industries Association of America engaged in the 
manufacture of helicopters. 

I am a member of the associate and advisory committee of the American 
Bar Association committee on aeronautical law, the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation, an honorary member of the National Institute of Aeronautic Sciences, 
and a fellow of the American Helicopter Society, Inc. I have written a num- 
ber of articles on aviation and on helicopters, and am deeply interested in the 
proper planning for and development of helicopter operations and the establish- 
ment of heliports in the Washington metropolitan area as well as throughout 
the country. 

My appearance is on behalf of the helicopter council of which our firm is legal 
counsel and the main purpose for the helicopter council’s interest in these hear- 
ings is its desire to focus the attention of this important joint committee of 
the Congress upon the unusually rapid development of the helicopter with the 
resultant approaching reality of commercial helicopter transportation on a large 
scale. Already there is a clear public need for such services in the Washington 
metropolitan area, and the need will become much greater with the inauguration 
of jet air transport to Friendship International Airport later this year, and ul- 
timately to Chantilly Airpor in the near future when it is completed. More- 
over, multiengine helicopters with payloads suitable for scheduled passenger 
operations have been in operation by the military for some time now, and it is 
anticipated that they will replace, in the future, the 10-to-12-place helicopters 
now being operated by the Nation’s 3 helicopter airlines. Growing surface- 
traffic congestion and the expansion of the size of metropolitan areas empha- 
size the need for helicopter-transport services of several types—airport to 
airport, airport to downtown, city to city, and, with the establishment of a net- 
work of heliports, commuter service. The need is apparent and growing all the 
time. 

Before discussing some traffic forecasts for the near future, however, let me 
summarize for you the high points of the modern development of the helicopter ; 
its operating characteristics and the variety of uses for which it can be utilized ; 
some of the characteristics of helicopter operation; and, most important of all, 
the necessity for establishing adequate helicopter operations and well-planned 
heliports in the Washington metropolitan area as a model for the Nation. 

Since the developmentof the first practical operating helicopter in this coun- 
try about 20 years ago, truly remarkable progress has been made, not only 
in helicopter design and production, but in the wide acceptance and utilization 
of the helicopter by the Armed Forces, by many other governmental agencies, 
and by private concerns for a variety of uses. On March 12, 1946, the first 
commercial helicopter was certificated by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
and early in 1947 the United States Marine Corps formed the first experimental 
helicopter squadron. 

In October 1947, the world’s first scheduled helicopter mail route was es- 
tablished to serve a 50-mile radius of Los Angeles. In August 1949, similar 
service was established in Chicago, and in 1952, similar mail operations were 
being performed by helicopters in the New York metropolitan area. Since 
then, of course, the scope of the helicopter operations in these three popula- 
tion centers has been expanded to include the transportation of passengers 
and property as well as mail, and today the three helicopter airlines operate 
26 helicopters throughout these metropolitan areas. In 1957, the combined 
number of passengers they carried soared to 152,000, nearly three times the 
1956 figure of 62,000. In other words, 145 percent more passengers flew sched- 
uled helicopters in 1957 than in 1956, thereby testifying to the enthusiastic 
public acceptance which indicates a ready market as well as a real need for 
such services. 

Revenue passenger-miles tabulated by the scheduled helicopter airlines totaled 
3,273,000 in 1957, an increase of 106 percent over 1956, and due to the intro- 
duction of additional and larger equipment, 126 percent more seat-miles were 
made available in 1957 than in 1956. Airfreight tonnage carried by the three 
helicopter airlines increased to 14,000 ton-miles, a gain of nearly 100 percent 
over 1956, and in addition, these same three scheduled carriers flew 91,000 
ton-miles of mail during 1957- 

In addition to the 3 scheduled helicopter airlines, latest available figures 
show that some 450 helicopters are being utilized by fixed base and charter 
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operators, private companies, and governmental subdivisions, for a variety of 
tasks, Of the 450, 71 are categorized as being in the ‘executive transport” 
class, a fairly recent but steadily growing user field. 

The largest user of helicopters, of course, remains the military. By the 
end of 1958, the armed services should have approximately 3,400 helicopters 
in operation, and budget estimates for the coming year indicate that another 
350 helicopters will be added to the military fleet during 1959. Many of these 
are large twin-engine rotorcraft, and some dwarf even the most recent equip- 
ment placed in operation by the helicopter airlines. The significant fact here is 
that by virtue of the increased military interest in developing larger helicopters, 
commercial operators in the near future are assured of having well-tested and 
proven equipment in the 40—50—60-passenger class, capable of cruising speeds in 
excess of 150 miles per hour. In short, since the military helicopter is pri- 
marily a vehicle, and not a weapon, the specifications for military helicopters 
conform closely with the requirements of commercial helicopter service. More- 
over, the benefits of production economy, operational experience, and technical 
development derived from the utilization of a variety of helicopters by the 
military accrue to commercial operators. 

What is it that has caused the growth of the helicopter industry in such a 
Short time? Much of the answer to this question lies in the amazing versatility 
which the helicopter possesses, for the characteristics of helicopter operations 
Which distinguish it so sharply from fixed-wing aircraft are almost as striking 
as was the art of flight itself originally. The most outstanding operating char- 
acteristics of the helicopter are as follows: 

1. Hovering.—The helicopter can hover in midair and can do so for an indefi- 
nite period. Whereas all fixed-wing aircraft depend upon forward speed for 
support in the air—each fixed-wing airplane has a stall period—the helicopter 
is freed from this serious limitation and as a result has heretofore undreamed-of 
agility. 

2. Speed may be anything from zero to maxrimum.—The helicopter shares with 
the automobile the ability to travel at any speed from zero miles per hour to its 
maximum rate. It has no critical stall speed and therefore can slow down at 
will. 

3. Quick stopping in midair.—The helicopter can stop from a forward cruising 
speed in a very short distance—a distance equal to a few times the length of 
the machine itself. 

4. Adjustment to trafic conditions.—In adjusting itself to traffic conditions, 
the helicopter’s ability to move sidewise or backward or in any direction at 
adjustable speeds, coupled with its ability to ascend or descend either vertically 
or at any angle, places in the hands of the helicopter pilot an ability to meet 
traffic conditions which probably exceeds that of an operator of any other 
known vehicle, including the automobile. Just as an automobile driver can slow 
down to meet any traffic condition or condition of the highway, so a helicopter 
pilot can adjust his speed or attain a hovering position in order to meet any 
traffic condition or surface problem. 

5. Landing areas.—The helicopter can operate in and out of a space of very 
limited area, and if necessary it can land in an area only a few times larger 
than the diameter of its rotor, with or without power. This ability to ascend 
and descend vertically eliminates its dependence upon conventional expensive 
airports with their related air-traffic problems. Since it can land in a very 
limited area, the helicopter needs no runways, and in fact should avoid using 
them as well as avoid entry into conventional air traffic patterns. A helicopter 
landing area—commonly referred to as a “heliport’—can consist of a grass 
plot, such as the one President Eisenhower uses on the south lawn of the White 
House; a cement square, such as the one adjacent to the Pentagon; a small 
fenced-in area in a commercial land use zone, such as the heliport at Virginia 
Avenue and 26th Street NW., Washington; or any one of a number of struc- 
turally sound elevated sites, whether on the tops of buildings, on floating plat- 
forms on a lake or river, or on small platforms above ground level. A heliport 
can either be very simple and relatively inexpensive to establish and maintain, 
or it can be quite elaborate and represent a considerable capital investment 
when designed to accommodate large volumes of flight operations and traffic. 

6. Landing in event of power failure.—Still another of the gratifying charac- 
teristies of the helicopter is the fact that in the event of power failure it has an 
“automatic parachute” available through the principle of autorotation of the 
rotor. That is, absent power the rotor will continue to rotate (i. e., autorotate), 
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and in view of this, the pilot can maneuver the craft to a safe landing in an 
area very little larger than its own size. This is a real innovation in the art of 
flight, and a built-in safety factor which is largely responsible for the remark- 
able safety of helicopter operations. 

In addition to the special operating characteristics and the general principles 
of helicopter flight discussed above, no report on the status of the develop- 
ment of the helicopter would be complete without some reference to the techno- 
logical, operational, and design advances being made all the time. From the 
extensive military and commercial helicopter operations conducted thus far have 
come a wealth of experience and knowledge of helicopter design and engineer- 
ing, construction, and maintenance. Flight procedures and techniques have 
been developed and proven; ancillary equipment has been developed and made 
available through the demands of substantial helicopter operations. 

For example, 10 years ago, no helicopters were approved or certificated for 
night-flying operations. The techniques of night helicopter operations, and the 
aircraft and heliport lighting equipment needed, have now been developed to 
produce regular and safe night helicopter flight. Similarly, development of 
instrument flight of helicopters by both military and commercial users has 
progressed to the stage where it is evident that the helicopter can achieve all- 
weather operation in the near future. 

In view of the helicopter’s amazing operational characteristics it is not sur- 
prising that it has received wide acceptance by the military. Even more 
remarkable, however, in view of the fact that it was only 12 years ago that 
the first of the small helicopters was certificated for commercial operations 
by the CAA, is the reception it has received in agriculture, industry, commerce, 
and many other fields. 

There are now nearly 100 commercial helicopter operators in this country 
alone, offering a variety of helicopter services. The unique operational charac- 
teristics of the helicopter make it possible for these companies to perform a 
variety of jobs. 

In agriculture alone a number of helicopter operators provide primarily 
herding, spraying, dusting, harvesting, and drying services for farming areas 
throughout the United States. As a sprayer, duster, and insect controller, 
the helicopter is superior to both ground equipment and to fixed-wing aircraft 
due primarily to its slow-motion quality and its ability to maneuver precisely 
over the area to be sprayed or dusted. Helicopters have been used to con- 
duct attacks on hordes of locusts, with considerable success, and the unique 
downdraft of the helicopter has been utilized to force a downdraft of warmer 
air onto crops threatened with frost, and to raise ground temperature—which 
is particularly important in areas where smudge pots are undesirable. In 
short, agriculture is finding the small helicopter to be an all-around farmyard 
workhorse. 

As suggested earlier, the growing interest by corporations in the multiple- 
purpose use by them of their own helicopters is one of the most promising 
markets of the immediate future. These uses include executive and key per- 
sonnel transportation, interplant carriage of corporate personnel and materiel, 
and generally the performance of emergency duties. 

Helicopters are also used to patrol and inspect powerlines and pipelines, as 
well as ranch fences; to conduct surveys of surface traffic conditions on roads 
and highways; to explore for oil and minerals over previously inaccessible 
territory; to pinpoint uranium deposits from the air with the use of a scintil- 
lometer, and to provide a flying platform for aerial photography, moviemaking, 
pilot training, advertising and real-estate promotion. In addition, helicopters 
have been used to string powerlines, to put delicate radio and television antennas 
in place atop high towers, and, of course, in time of illness or emergency, to 
serve as air ambulances. This latter category of uses is probably the most 
dramatic, due in part to the outstanding rescue record compiled by helicopters 
in the Korean war, and emphasized repeatedly wherever floods or tornadoes 
strike, and wherever assistance is needed in a rescue operation. 

In government service, whether Federal, State, or local level, helicopters per- 
form a variety of chores. In addition to the rescue work discussed above, 
Government helicopters aid in traffic control, aerial mapping, aerial photography, 
geological and geodetic surveys, voleano inspection, immigration and narcotics 
control, and ship-to-shore contact. They serve the United States Forest Service 
as fire fighters and also help in that agency’s programs of wildlife protection, 
timber cruising, reseeding, and stocking streams. 
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Recreationwise, sightseeing operations in the Grand Canyon, New York City, 
Niagara Falls, and Washington, D. C., areas have been conducted for several 
years. Helicopters have also served as the source of power for water skiers, 
and are popular with fishermen and hunters to take them to otherwise in- 
accessible places. 

As cargo carriers, helicopters have transported just about everything and, as 
the size of commercial helicopters increases and the lift ability likewise is in- 
creased, this aerial workhorse will be able to take on additional jobs that in- 
volve much heavier and bulkier objects. 

The subject of present and future helicopter costs is one that causes a good 
deal of confusion when thought of in comparative terms, but I think it is im- 
portant to dispel some of this confusion by placing helicopter costs in their 
proper context. First, it must be realized that the helicopter is not directly 
comparable in cost with the fixed-wing airplane or with any other vehicle, be- 
cause it is not directly comparable with any other vehicle in terms of the func- 
tions it is capable of performing. Neither the airplane nor any other vehicle can 
render the type of service performed by the helicopter, therefore any cost com- 
parison is a measurement of vastly different things. Since this is so, costs should 
either be compared to the aggregate of costs for substitute services used before 
the advent of the helicopter or should be assessed against the value of the sery- 
ices if the function had no predecessor. In geological service work, forest fire 
fighting, powerline patrol, and oil and mineral exploration, the helicopter in part 
replaces less efficient methods of performing service. In rendering a general 
service for the carriage of traffic in the lower levels of the airspace above 
highly congested metropolitan areas, the helicopter may be said to be replacing, 
to some extent, services rendered by the train, streetcar, bus, subway, and truck; 
although in a very substantial sense, it is rendering an entirely new service that 
will attract new business which did not move before at all. In many of these 
cases, it would obviously be inaccurate to compare the helicopter’s operating 
costs, for example, to the operating costs of a fixed-wing airplane which could 
not in any event perform the particular function. 

Furthermore, in realistically comparing the costs between the helicopter and 
the airplane, and other media of transportation, due consideration must be given 
to the fact that the helicopter does not entail many of the expenditures that are 
a basic requisite of any other form of transportation. Transportation by trucks, 
buses, and other surface motor vehicles involves the cost of building and main- 
taining highways; railroads must have large investment and expense in the con- 
struction and maintenance of trackage; and the conventional airplane requires 
the extensive investment and operating costs of airports. The helicopter, on the 
other hand, requires less supporting facilities and indirect expenditure than does 
any other means of transportation. Thus, any realistic comparison of the heli- 
copter with any other transportation media really should include all of the 
eosts inherent to the other media, both direct and indirect. Such a comparison 
is beyond the scope of this testimony, of course, but I emphasize this because it is 
so often overlooked whenever the subject of helicopter costs comes up for dis- 
cussion. 

What about future traffic volumes? The continued growth and expansion of 
population and business activity in the Washington metropolitan area is depend- 
ent today, as it has been in the past, on continued improvement in the means of 
transportation. Helicopter service, which will sharply reduce travel times to 
many points within a 100-mile radius of Washington, will bring about a much 
needed improvement in the Washington area’s transportation system as well as 
that of the surrounding region. The time savings which the helicopter will make 
possible will give it a competitive advantage over other forms of transportation 
in this vast short-haul transportation market. 

Among the helicopter’s principal uses in commercial transportation are the 
following: 

1. Airport shuttle service. 
(a) Airport to airport. 
(b) Airport to downtown. 
(c) Airport to suburbs. 
2. Intercity service, up to a radius of 200-250 miles. 
3. Commuter service within metropolitan areas. 

I feel that the large 30-, 40-, to 50-place helicopter of the next decade has a 
definite role in providing all 3 of the above types of service, in its capacity 
as an aerial bus. Which of the above principal uses holds the most promise 
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for the immediate future for any given area depends on a number of variables, 
but I believe that there will be a need for all three types of service. Helicopters 
can provide a saving in time, in added passenger convenience, and in increased 
pasenger satisfaction in all these areas. 

The helicopter is without doubt the answer to the present problem of slow- 
ground travel from airport to airport and from airport to downtown area. 
As the speed of fixed-wing aircraft increases through jet propulsion, the air- 
ports must of necessity be located at greater distances still from the business 
and residential areas. We have a local case in point in the construction of 
Chantilly Airport, 27.5 miles from the center of Washington. Driving time te 
and from Chantilly has been estimated by the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation to be from 43 to 51 minutes, depending on time of day, and even with new 
roads an increase in traffic congestion is expected. Hence with the construction 
of the Chantilly Airport, the utilization of Friendship International Airport, and 
the necessity for a connecting service between these two airports and the down- 
town Washington area, a need for the first type of service in the Washington 
area seems clear. 

As to intercity service, a study by 1 helicopter manufacturer revealed that 
the helicopter would, timewise, compete successfully with both the fixed-wing 
airplane and the railroad at all distances from less than 100 miles up to almost 
400 miles. By comparing the downtown-to-downtown travel times of passengers 
on helicopter, fixed-wing aircraft, and passenger trains, the following conclu- 
sions were reached: Assuming a 300-mile-per-hour airplane, a 150-mile-per-hour 
helicopter, and a 65-mile-per-hour train on a 100-mile trip, when the helicopter 
reaches the downtown area the plane has traveled only 15 miles toward its 
destination from the airport, and the train is only 45 miles along the way. 
On a 200-mile trip, the airplane has traveled only 145 miles, and the train 88 
miles at the time the helicopter reaches its destination. At 385 miles, both 
the helicopter and the plane reach their destination at the same time, while the 
train passenger has traveled only 137 miles. 

As to commuter service, there is considerable feeling among some trans- 
portation planners that the helicopter will not be a mass mover of persons in 
the true commuter sense, as is the subway train, the streetcar, or the bus. 

However, the New York Port Authority planners are so convinced that the 
availability of fast transportation to and from the downtown area (both by 
day and by night) will attract travel for personal reasons as well as business 
reasons, that in spite of the higher fares, they forecast a suburban helicopter 
commuter service carrying over 3 million passengers in the New York area 
by 1975. Other forecasts in the same study are that by 1960, although no 
commuter traffic is estimated, 2 million helicopter passengers will be handled 
in the metropolitan New York area, approximately 60 percent aerocab (or 
airport-to-airport and airport-to-downtown) and the balance intercity. In 1965, 
the volume should increase to 3 million and by 1975 to over 6 million, of whom 
25 percent will be aerocab, 28 percent intercity, and 47 percent surburban 
commuter. 

Mr. Grahame H. Aldrich, in a study prepared for the Helicopter Council for 
submission to Mr. Edward P. Curtis, Special Assistant to the President for 
Aviation Facilities Planning, in March 1957, estimates that the volume of 
rotary-wing operations in 1965 will be from 29 million to 32,100,000, exclusive of 
military flights. Over half of this volume (15,300,000), Mr. Aldrich estimates, 
will occur in metropolitan areas with populations which exceed 200,000. By 
1965, according to the Aldrich estimate, some 2,880 helicopters will be used 
in corporate transportation, and these machines alone will generate a minimum 
of 8,700,000 trips—or 17,400,000 annual landings and takeoffs. Further, Mr. 
Aldrich feels that most corporate flights will begin and end in areas noted by 
high density population. Finally, he estimates that the helicopter airlines them- 


selves by 1965 will have nearly 800 transport-type helicopters in scheduled 
service. 


If you are skeptical of any of these estimates, you need only try to recapture 
the mood of the mid-1920’s insofar as commercial aviation in general was con- 


cerned. The fixed-wing airplane was little more than 20 years old then, and 


the claims of its advocates were considered by the general public as belonging 
in the realm of fantasy or science fiction; not transportation. Today, of course, 
and particularly in the decade or so since the end of World War II, the number 
of passengers carried on commercial airlines in this country has increased at 
an accelerated rate of growth far in excess of the industry’s own estimates. 
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And they, too, were considered unduly optimistic, at the time. The point is that 
regardless of whether or not the above estimates are correct, it is clear that we 
are on the threshold of the age of helicopter transportation. Moreover, public 
acceptance of travel via helicopter is already amply borne out by the official 
records of the three certificated helicopter carriers. 

New York Airways, for example, carried 22,967 passengers in the New York 
metropolitan area in 1955 and then nearly doubled this number by an increase 
to 43,034 in 1956. Chicago Helicopter Airways did not begin passenger opera- 
tions in the Chicago metropolitan area until November 1956, and during its 
first month carried 428 passengers. During its first full year of passenger 
operation, however—1957—that carrier flew 55,310 passengers between Chicago’s 
3 airports and the downtown Loop area. Today, Chicago Helicopter Airways 
earries over 8,000 passengers a month, and this with 8- to 12-passenger equip- 
ment. Frequencywise, Chicago Helicopter Airways offers 86 daily flights, or 
871 seats a day, more than 6 times the amount provided a year earlier. Los 
Angeles Airways, operating in the sprawling metropolitan Los Angeles area, 
carried 31,283 passengers in 1957 and maintained a load factor of 51.6 percent, 
In short, the public has accepted this helicopter service where it has been offered. 

The mounting pressure of public interest in the helicopter plus the desperate 
need of most large cities—particularly Washington—to improve their local trans- 
portation facilities and alleviate traffic congestion all help to point up the neces- 
sity for prompt and comprehensive planning to make early provision for munici- 
pal heliports. This is so because the single unique characteristic of the heli- 
copter which makes it of such potential value as a vehicle of public transporta- 
tion—its ability to land and take off from a very small area—is what must be 
fully exploited in order that the true value of the helicopter may be realized. 
If it is, the helicopter may come closer to achieving the true objective of all pas- 
senger transportation: to move the passenger from first point of origin to ulti- 
mate destination in the minimum time at a minimum cost with maximum con- 
venience. Given machines capable of economically feasible commercial trans- 
portation, the other principal requirement is the establishment of suitable heli- 
ports from which these machines may operate. 

Passenger heliports, of course, should be located as near as possible to the 
center of the passenger generating areas—that is, the location most convenient 
to the origin and destination of the maximum number of potential passengers. 

30th public convenience and transportation economics require this, since the 
further the heliport is removed from this optimum location, the fewer benefits 
the operator and the public will realize. This in turn gives rise to other prob- 
lems, since such locations will frequently be in built-up areas, and considerations 
of safety, zoning restrictions, and acceptable noise levels must be adjusted to 
permit the conduct of helicopter operations there. A reconciliation of these 
often conflicting requirements will involve close cooperation among operators, 
planning officials, and Government authorities. 

Already the District of Columbia is making progress in this area, as evidenced 
by the passage in the United States Senate of Senate Joint Resolution 167, a 
joint resolution originally proposed by Senator Beall, of Maryland, and designed 
to direct the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to conduct a study of all 
the factors involved in the establishment of a heliport or heliports within the 
District. Senate Report No. 1510, accompanying Senate Joint Resolution 167 
and dated May 1, 1958, points out that “the future will demand large and elab- 
orate facilities within the downtown area.” The above discussion certainly sup- 
ports this finding by the Senate, and the Helicopter Council again heartily en- 
dorses the spirit and purpose of Senate Joint Resolution 167 and urges its 
prompt passage by the House of Representatives. 

A number of reasons have been advanced in the foregoing discussion as to 
why Washington needs and should have the benefits that a well-planned heli- 
copter service can provide, hence I will not attempt at this point to elaborate 
on them at any length. However, it does seem clear that as the Nation’s Capital 
this extremely important city can and should have the kind of helicopter 
passenger service with supporting heliports that can be a model for planners 
and cities elsewhere in the country. Jets may be using Friendship International 
Airport this winter, and the airport-to-airport and airport-to-downtown trans- 
portation problem will be fully upon us. The completion of Chantilly will 
merely accelerate the need, and the continued growth of the suburbs in the 
neighboring Maryland and Virginia counties that comprise the National Capital 
region will produce the passenger markets for commuter as well as intercity 
helicopter service. Already there are a number of Civil Aeronautics Board 
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applications pending for permission to operate helicopter service here and in 
the other large transportation centers throughout the country. 

As indicated by the statistics cited above, there is a great deal of helicopter 
transport activity going on in three metropolitan areas right now, utilizing the 
helicopters available for commercial purposes today. The larger 30-, 40-, to 
50-passenger helicopters are in being and at present are having their technologi- 
cal development largely financed by the military, which means that within 3 to 
5 years helicopters of real aerial-bus capacity will be available to commercial 
operators. 

In view of all the above, it is urged that the following specific recommenda- 
tions be given consideration by this joint committee: 

First. That the mass transportation survey currently being prepared under 
the supervision of the National Capital Planning Commission and the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council give adequate study and consideration to 
both the short- and long-range potential of the helicopter as a transporter of 
persons, in reaching its conclusions on the transportation needs of the greater 
Washington area and the methods of transportation best suited to meet those 
needs. 

Second. That if any subsequent or supplementary studies are made related to 
the mass transportation survey, at least one such entire study should be devoted 
to both the real and the potential helicopter transportation market in the Na- 
tional Capital region, as estimated up through 1975. 

Third. That Senate Joint Resolution 167 be acted upon favorably by the 
House of Representatives so that the very worthwhile, necessary, and timely 
study contemplated therein can be undertaken with the least practicable delay, 
and that a sufficient amount of funds be made available so that the study 
can be as comprehensive and complete as it should be, so as to serve as a model 
for other studies in other cities throughout the country. 


Mr. Poeur. Thank you. 

My qualidications appear therein. I might say at the outset that at 
Mr. Mockler’s request I am representing the Helicopter Council of 
the Aircraft Industries Association of which Mr. Mockler is the 
director. 

That is composed of 10 members of the Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion of American and if permissible I would like to hand to the re- 
porter the names of those 10 companies so that they can appear. 

Senator Brete. Yes; that will be incorporated in full to show the 
membership roll of the association. 
(The list referred to is as follows:) 


HELICOPTER COUNCIL—AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION oF AMERICA, INC. 


610 Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman—B. L. Whelan 
Vice Chairman—J. E. Leonard 


Bell Helicopter, Corp., Post Office Box 482, Fort Worth, Tex., Harvey Gaylord, 
president. 

Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kans., J. E. Leonard, manager, military require- 
ments. 

Doman Helicopters, Inc., Post Office Box 603, Danbury, Conn., Glidden S. Doman, 
president. 

Gyrodyne Company of America, Inc., St. James, Long Island, N. Y., Peter J. 
Papadakos, president. 

Hiller Helicopters, 1350 Willow Road, Palo Alto, Calif., Stanley Hiller, Jr., 
president. 

Hughes Tool Co., aircraft division, Culver City, Calif., Clyde B. Jones, director of 
engineering. 

Kaman Aircraft Corp., Old Windsor Road, Bloomfield, Conn., Charles H. Kaman, 
president. 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp., Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport, Box 516, St. 

Louis, Mo., J. 8S. McDonnell, president. 
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United Aircraft Corp., Sikorsky aircraft division, Bridgeport, Conn., B. L. Whelan, 
vice president. 
Vertol Aircraft Corp., Morton, Pa., Don R, Berlin, president. 


EX OFFICIO 


Gen. Orval R. Cook, USAF (retired), president, Aircraft Industries Association. 


COUNCIL STAFF 
Don Ryan Mockler, director. 
“sean Ross Howard, assistant to the director. 


LEGAL COUNSEL 


L. Welch Pogue, Pogue & Neal, 730 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL HELIPORT COMMITTEE 


J. E. scones, chairman; Joseph Mashman, Edward T. Bolton, E. E. Gustafson, 

H. S. Tremper. 

Mr. Poeur. Thank you. 

I think, Senator, we representing the helicopter appear at a rather 
dramatic moment in transportation history before you studying the 
transportation problems here in the District, because of the enormous 
growth and rapid congestion of traffic in this area which has become 
a real serious problem to all of us who are trying to move about the 
city, due in no small part to the point Congressman Hyde referred to, 
the large number of private ownership automobiles. 

The operating characteristics of the helicopter, as you know, make 
it a short-haul, low- flying, slow-flying vehicle that can rise above the 
surface traffic congestion and in a fraction of the time traverse the 
distance. 

It takes a long time to travel by surface means, even if you have 
a clear way to go. 

Now I would like to just touch a moment on the present status of 
the helicopter, because I want to emphasize the fact that it is here, 
and that in the next period of 15 or 20 years to which we assume you 
are thinking it will realize a much greater position in transportation 
of common carriage, increasingly so, so that it deserves, we feel, your 
careful attention. 

As to the status of the helicopters, there are three certificated opera- 
tions in this country, certificated by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Los Angeles was certificated in 1947, Chicago in 1949, and opera- 
tions began in New York in 1952. 
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Last year those 3 companies transported between 150,000 and 160,000 
passengers in their 3 areas, that being really the first full year of 
operation for all of them, although it was the second or third year 
for certain of them. 

They have been in mail operations prior to that time. 

Representative Hype. Excuse me. That figure is total ? 

Mr. Poevur. That is total. 

Last year in Los Angeles there were over 31,000 passengers. 

In Chicago, the first really full year of operation of passengers 
there were 55,000, and that is running at the current rate of nearly 
9,000 a month now, between the airports and between the airports and 
downtown alone. 

I think that 

Senator Brete. May I ask a question at that point? 

Mr. Poeun. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Bisite. Of helicopters now designed, what will the largest 
one carry in the way of passengers per load 2 

Mr. Poevr. The largest helicopter actually in production today is 
a 26-passenger helicopter that is for the military. 

The largest for civilian use that is available today is a 20-passenger. 

Senator Brats. Is that in operation ? 

Mr. Pocur. It is in operation; yes, sir. 

Senator Braz. In the Los Angeles Airport? 

Mr. Poeur. No, that is in operation—it is actually a going opera- 
tion, Chicago operation—certificated for operation right soon if it is 
not in there right now. 

And there is another one of 15- to 19-passenger capacity that is 
to start in the New York operation in the immediate future. 

However, there are two helicopters of motor-power design that are 
being developed by the military which will carry 44 passengers apiece. 

So that the e: upacity is enlarging very rapidly. 

Senator Bree. Thank you, ‘and »ardon my interruption. 

Mr. Pogur. Surely; yes, indeed, Lam glad to cover those questions. 

Now, in addition, to the public tr ansportation I have referred to, 
there are about 100 operators in this country; ; and I mention these 
collateral matters not because they are of immediate interest so much 
to Washington, but they give you the backlog type of characteristics 
of the helicopter. They are operating about nearly 500 helicopters. 
But the military has the largest number, as you know. About 3,400 
helicopters are in use by the military service for transport purposes. 

You might find this interesting. This is a helic opter designation 
chart, showing all helicopters presently in production, those coming 
along, and the « ‘companies making them. 

Senator Brete. I think it might be helpful for the use of the com- 
mittee and will be adopted by reference. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Pocus. Now, one of the things that make us feel quite confident 
that you would want to know about the possibilities of the significant 
part of mass transports ition by helicopters in the next 15 or 20 years 
in Washington, is a study that the Port of New York Authority has 
made in New York for 1952. Itisa very comprehensive study. That 
study caused them to come to the conclusion that by 1965, the New 
York metropolitan area, there would be at least 3 million people car- 
ried by helicopter in that area, and in 1975 it tala be in excess of 
6 million people. 

Now, it seems to me an expert body having the most competent 
advice that they had in reaching their conclusions, and reaching 
such conclusions as that, point quite clearly to the somewhat com- 
pelling feeling that this 1 is a significant part of the total. It may bea 
limited s segment of the total, but it is significant, and it is going to be 
growing, and it should be planned for we feel very strongly in the 
Washington metropolitan district. 

Senator Brere. I think that is correct. It is also true, is it not, 
that the District of Columbia Committee on the Senate side reported 
out a resolution I believe that was introduced by Senator Beall—I 
think it passed the floor of the Senate and went over to the House— 
to make a study of the heliport situation. 

I am not sure whether it has passed the House. 

Mr. Pocue. It is referred to in this prepared testimony, and I just 
want to take the occasion to express the hope on behalf of the Council 
that the House would pass it. 

Senator Brete. Mr. Eisen here advises me the President has signed 
it. 

Mr. Etsen. I believe itisso. Iam not positive. 

Senator Brsite. Anyway, it has passed the Senate. I am sure of 
that. 

Mr. Poeur. That is very fine. Now, I think unless there are ques- 
tions I have touched on the points we wanted particularly emphasized. 
Our recommendations deal with this recognition of the helicopter, 
and with the fact that if there are to be any supplemental studies 
in the mass transportation survey, we would urge most strongly that 
the helicopter be given its appropriate place, commensurate with the 
very special and outstanding function which it can perform. And in 
that connection, we also recommend that heliports be provided so that 
they will fit the function of the helicopter, and make it useful in ac- 
cordance with its operating characteristics. 

Senator Brere. Thank you, Mr. Pogue. I think we do recognize 
that both heliports and helicopters are “here to stay, that they do bear 
some relationship to this mass transportation study. I am happy 
that you have called it to our attention. 

Representative Hype. At the present time in those three cities, are 
they operated exclusively in connection with airports? 

Mr. Poesur. Oh, no. “Those operations involve many heliport stops 
out around the routes. Now, in the case of Chicago, we must have— 
it would be my guess we must have 30 or 35 heliports that are not in- 
volved in airports at all. But they are all for mail, except the pas- 
senger routing between the airports and the downtown field. 

Representative Hype. The passenger routing is in connection with 
airports. You don’t have regulatory passenger routes now between 
heliports, not connected with—— 
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Mr. Pocur. We have the authority, but we have not yet inaugurated 
passenger service on the outlying mail routes, patie for the reason 
that we have about all we could handle in the r area. 

Now, Los Angeles does have passenger carriage ™ the outlying parts, 
nonairport places. 

Representative Hypr. Regular routes? 

Mr. Pocur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you, Mr. Pogue and Mr. Mocklary. 

Our next witness is Mr. Mulligan. Iam going to ask Congressman 
Hyde if he won’t take over. I have another 3:30 committee meeting. 
[Tam sorry I can’t stay longer, Mr. Mulligan, but I certainly will read 
your testimony as it is given in the record. 








STATEMENT OF WALTER F. MULLIGAN, PRESIDENT, PRINCE 
GEORGES COUNTY CIVIC FEDERATION, COLLEGE PARK, MD., FOR 
THE INTER-FEDERATION COUNCIL 


Mr. Muuuican. My name is Walter F. Mulligan. I represent the 
Inter-Federation Council. The Inter-Federation Council is composed 
of delegates from the District of Columbia, Arlington, Fairfax, Mont- 
gomery. and Prince Georges civic federations. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the delegates to the Inter-Federation 
Council that to destroy our rail system of transportation, which is in 
excellent operating condition and capable of giving many years of 
service, and in which millions of dollars are invested, is sheer folly 
in an economic sense. 

We also feel that it is wise to retain the present system, with its two 
types of propulsion, so that in case of a shortage or accident to its 
form, there will be no complete cessation of mass transportation. 

That is our testimony. 

Representative Hype. Thank you very much, Mr. Mulligan. 

Our next witness is Mr. Gast. 


STATEMENT OF FRED W. GAST, TREASURER, PRINCE GEORGES 
COUNTY CIVIC FEDERATION, CHEVERLY, MD. 


Mr. Gasr. My name is Fred W. Gast, residence No. 10 Cheverly 
Circle, Chever ly, Md.—that is in Prince Georges C ounty. 

[ am here representing the Prince Georges Ce ounty Civie Federation, 
a body of elected delegates from over 50 citizens’ associations which 
represent a cross section, a very comprehensive cross section, of Prince 
Georges County. 

The larger proportion of our people who travel, use public trans- 
portation, work in Washington and are interested in the transporta- 
tion to and from Washington. The federation has consistently en- 
dorsed every effort to have enacted such legislation as your committee 
is interested in in the mass-transportation ‘study, and we are particu- 
larly concerned with the hasty efforts to have section No. 7 of the 
Public Law 724—which was enacted granting the charter or the fran- 
chise to D. C. Transit—to have the streetcars abolished and buses sub- 
stituted therefor. 

We are interested in having such legislation as you may wish to 
enact to have that section 7 repealed. 
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I think sufficient information has been submitted here in testimony 
so I shall not be repetitious and I will merely refer to it. 

In the study of mass transportation we have a very important link, 
We have a 7-mile stretch—well, it is perhaps 614-mile stretch, of 
double-track streetcar transportation into the most popular sections 
of Prince Georges County, which is really a part of the No. 82 street- 
car line, which runs out Rhode Island Avenue. During the rush pe- 
riod, there is a headway of between 12 and 15 minutes per car, and in 
normal periods, a 20-minute headway, extending well into the night, 
and those cars carry a tremendous number of passengers. 

In creating new highways, there seems to be an apparent haste. 
Only recently there has been an announcement that the streetcar 
tracks on Rhode Island Avenue would be torn up effective about Tuly 
1 of this year. The date has since been amended to September, but 
it is understood that bids are being solicited for the work of convert- 
ing Rhode Island Avenue into a highw: ay for automobiles, eliminating 
the streetcar tracks which pass up Rhode Island Avenue. If those 
streetcar tracks are destroyed, it will mean to make useless this stretch 
of streetcar in Prince Georges County, from the District line out to 
Branchville, Beltsville, and Riverdale, which is on private right-of- 

way so that it would be a suitable and a very useful link in the ultimate 
creation of a high-speed rapid transit system. 

There was a similar right-of-way on the so-called Bennings line 
which several years ago was converted into a bus system, and all one 
needs to do is go on Bennings Road and see the confusion which is 
created by the “buses passing to curb and from curb, intermingling 
with automobile traflic there, since this streetcar right- of-w ay has “been 
converted into an automobile highway. 

The only other highway, similar highway, that runs into Maryland, 
is, of course, the Cabin John line, and that is being seriously interfered 
with, as has been testified here before, by automobile crossings. 

Our body would welcome and has endorsed the enactment of legis- 
lation which would repeal particularly section 7 of Public Law No. 
724, and we hope that you gentlemen will find it possible to do so. 

Representative Hype. Thank you very much, Mr. Gast. 

Mr. Koockogey, would you state for the benefit of the reporter your 
full name and whom you represent ? 


STATEMENT OF G. M. KOOCKOGEY, CHAIRMAN OF SAVE THE 
STREETCARS EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Koocxocey. My name is G. M. Koockogey, and I am chairman 
of the Save the Streetcars Emergency Committee. 

Now, this will be a little repetitious, Mr. Congressman, but I didn’t 
know what the other people would say, or where I would appear on 
the program. Itis very brief, anyway. 

Our committee is made up of over 40 citizens’, businessmen’s, and 
labor organizations here in the District. We also have representatives 
from the entire federations of civic associations in both Montgomery 
and Prince Georges Counties in Maryland and the Interfeder: ation 
Council which takes in ne sarby Virginia. Our sole aim is to get the 
charter of D. C. Transit amended by eliminating the requirement. for 
compulsory conversion to an all-bus system by ‘August 1963. 
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Very strong reasons exist for retaining all of our streetcar lines in 
operation until the $400,000 mass transit survey is completed. The 
Mount Rainier line would be especially valuable as a nucleus for a 
rapid transit line over its present Maryland right-of-way. The 
Brookland line could also be extended into Maryland and serve a 
rapidly growing population. I understand that this group, the Met- 
ropolitan Planning Association, has made a study of both those lines, 
and I believe they have tentative plans for the Brookland line to be 
run out into a part of Maryland. I think it is just outside of your 
district. But it is a very fast-growing section of Maryland—out 
around West Hyattsville and that neighborhood, I believe. 

These two developments are so obvious that if the $400,000 survey 
does not recommend them it might as well be thrown out of the win- 
dow. Maybe I shouldn’t have put in an observation like that. I will 
strike it if you think it should be. 

A bill has been introduced in the House (H. R. 11956) by Repre- 
sentative Lankford that would prevent the removal of the tracks 
on those two lines without.a public hearing. 

Therefore we respectfully ask your committee to use your best 
efforts to prevent any changes in the present streetcar lines until 
the report of the $400,000 survey has been made and the Lankford 
bill has had a hearing. 

Representative Hypr. Thank you very much, Mr. Koockogey. 

Mr. Koocxocry. If there is any further information, I would be 
glad to answer any questions. 

Representative Hypr. We understand very clearly—you are “agin” 
it. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Stoneburner. 

We are glad to have you, Mr. Stoneburner. 


STATEMENT OF CLIFTON G. STONEBURNER, HIGHWAY ENGINEER, 
ARLINGTON COUNTY, ARLINGTON, VA. 


Mr. Sronesurner. Thank you Congressman. I am Clifton G. 
Stoneburner. I am highway engineer for Arlington County, Va.; 
among other duties, I am also the chairman of the Highway Coordi- 
nating Committee of the Northern Virginia Regional Planning and 
EKeonomic Development Commission. 

Representative Hypr. Are you speaking now in your official capa- 
city ¢ 

Mr. Sronesurner. I am speaking as highway engineer for Arling- 
ton, Va. 

There are many facets, of course, to this transportation problem 
which I am sure we all recognize, and there are many things that go 
into obtaining solutions to it. 

There are two major points which I wish to touch upon today. One 
is strictly a Federal problem, and the other one is a matter of plan- 
ning for the whole metropolitan area. 

I will touch upon the Federal problem first. 

Among the problems that will come before this regional trans- 
portation group is the fact that many of the solutions will be long 
range. I think Congress has made a very outstanding step in the 
recent Federal highway legislation toward solving some of the 
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problems. I think to assume that the Interstate System, for example, 
will solve our problems is just as much an error as to assume that 
any other one solution will solve all of them. 

There is an immediate thing that can be done by Congress. It is 
entirely within their jurisdiction. It will certainly eliminate one of 
the greatest problems in the rush-hour traffic on the Virginia side. 
That is to pass the necessary congressional legislation and to provide 
the money for the Bureau of Public Roads to modernize the Penta- 
gon network and widen Shirley Highway as far as the Federal owner- 
ship goes. This has been pending for quite a length of time, and the 
condition grows worse from week to week. And I am sure that any 
commuter that has to use that highway in the rush hour will testify 
to that fact. 

It involves the passage of an act authorizing approximately $5 
million to prepare, or to modernize these roads that are 100 percent 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government at this time. 

I wish to urge that this committee and every other Member of Con- 
gress do all they can for that rn thing right here at the Na- 
tion’s Capital which falls completely within their jurisdiction. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has already made studies of that in 
preliminary plans which I am sure they could develop very promptly. 

The second question, regarding planning—and I will speak par- 
ticularly for the Virginia side. Many of our jurisdictions have spent 
substantial sums of money and effort to develop community plans, 
and the Northern Virginia Regional Planning Commission is also 
at this time endeavoring to make regional plans. 

The Highway Coordinating Committee has been in operation for 
approximately a year, and it is developing a highway plan for the 
area. 

The point I wish to make is that the effect of any major considera- 
tion of mass transit is certainly bound to affect these other plans. 
Washington, and the suburbs in particular, are communities of rather 
fine homes and have been developed through planning efforts to keep 
the area a high-class residential community, and there is a high den- 
sity of automobile ownership, as you pointed out previously here 
this evening. 

Now, the American people have certain desires, and I think that 
as Government officials we all must recognize that they have these 
preferences, and that if we are going to develop a mass transit system, 
we must make it attractive to them to get them to use it. 

We also must recognize that due to their ownership of automobiles, 
they are going to desire to use those too, and get the maximum out 
of them. In many cases it is not a case of single ownership in a fam- 
ily, but several ownerships. 

Therefore, any modification that would be required by any mass 
transportation plan may vitally affect the overall planning of the 
various communities and the region as a whole. 

All of us have been awaiting the final reports of the regional study 
that is being made, and I think while many of us have opinions, we 
would be making a mistake not to have an opportunity to study these 
reports thoroughly and get a chance for each community and the re- 
gion as a whole to get an opportunity to review them and make rec- 
ommendations after this is available to your group. 
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I know time is important, but if we rush too much into that, we 
may make mistakes that we may regret later. Certainly, we would 
want to improve upon our present “problems and our plans rather 
than to detract from that. And we certainly wish to urge that con- 
sideration be given to each of the plans of the various jurisdicti ions 
and an attempt made to coordinate any proposals with those plans, 

rather than to make them entirely independent of that. 

Representative Hypr. Does that conclude your statement, Mr. 
Stoneburner ? 

Mr. SToNEBURNER. Yes, sir. 

Representative Hype. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Guruem. Mr. Stoneburner, would you mind answering a few 
questions. You spoke about the advance planning of highways and 
the advance planning, I suppose under the Federal highway program, 
with the 1% percent funds. There has been a Metropolitan 
Highway Planning Committee, in the Washington area, which I 
think is some 8 or 9 years old now. Is that correct, do you know ? 

Mr. Stonresurner. Well, I think they originally began just. about 
9 years ago. I have forgotten the exact year. I believe it was 1948. 
But it is about that long. 

Mr. Gurueim. Well, the long history of that committee and the 
importance, let us say, of continuous planning, particularly with the 
great enlargement of the Interstate System itself, suggests in my mind 
that we are dealing here really with a continuous planning problem? 

Mr. STONEBURNER. That is correct. 

Mr. Gurnerm. Have you any views on the usefulness of this work 
over the past 8 or 9 years, or the importance of continuing it that 
might be valuable to this committee ? 

Mr. Sronesurner. I think that, as in anything, you can survey it 
to death, and you can spend all your time making surveys and not 
coming to any conclusions. And I think that we have also to keep 
that in mind. 

I think that when we make conclusions, though, we ought to have the 
best information that is available to us at that time. 

The Regional Committee you are referring to has done quite a bit 
of work, and I am sure they have a lot of information. The State 
Highway Department of Virginia, and I am sure of Maryland, too, 
and the District of ( ‘olumbia, have made numerous studies. And 1 
know that at present the State Highway Department of Virginia 
is very actively studying certain routes and are attempting to. give 
local areas a chance to enter into the discussion of that. 

The important thing is that we make a joint effort at this rather 
than a piecemeal, individual effort at it. I think the C hantilly coed 
port might give a good example of that. Obviously a major highwa 
facility to that is very vital. I think it would be very wrong to 
assume that that highway ought to be built just for one purpose. It 
ought to be coordin: ated with all of the needs and placed in a position 
where it will serve more than just one thing. It is true it might be 
built primarily for that one function, but if we make all of our - plans 
just for one function, then we are not going to ultimately get our goals 
for many years to come, and I think it will be a very costly one. 

Mr. Guruem. The planning of 
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Mr. Sronesurner. I am not saying that the CAA is not doing that, 
because they have in recent weeks offered to coordinate. But I am 
just using it as an example of how it could be a very incorrect move. 

Mr. Gutruem. The planning of major transportation facilities in 
Arlington County, as one part of the Washington metropolitan area 
strikes me as being something that will have to be done in a pretty 
continuous basis, as they do things, like Chantilly, that no one thought 
would be done, let us say, a year ago. And I think our committee 
is very much interested in what types of governmental machinery 
exist now, or would be needed in the future, in order to accomplish 
that. 

Now, the Virginia State Highway Commission, of course, is using 
the advance planning funds which the Federal highway program 
provides all over the State of Virginia, and I presume that in Arling- 
ton County, that these funds have been used in recent years by this 
Washington Regional Highway Planning Committee. Is that correct? 

Mr. Stronesurner. That is correct. We work very closely with the 
State highway department. 

Mr. Gutuetm. So the advance planning funds have been been used 
ona metropolitan area basis? 

Mr. Sronesurner. That is right. The point I am making is that 
if this Commission creates some transportation authority or compact 
or anything else, that it not ignore the previous planning that has 
taken place and that the local communities be given an opportunity 
to participate in the development of plans. 

Mr. Guruerm. I think we are trying to find out what previous 
planning has taken place. 

Mr. STonesurRNer. Well, I am sure that all of us in Virginia would 
be glad to sit down and go over our plans with any group that might 
want to review this. 

Mr. GurHem. Well, now, the Washington Metropolitan Highway 
Planning Committee, I understand, is now about to go out of business 
after some 8 or 9 years of operation. Is that a good thing? 

Mr. Sronesurner. Well, I think that there should be some means 
of coordinating the plans for the metropolitan area 

Mr. Gurnem. The mass transportation study is a temporary study, 
the staff of which will be dissolved on the 15th of September, or 
whenever they get it done. What do you see as continuing machinery, 
for example, for dealing with either the very long-range aspects of 
transportation planning on a metropolitan area basis, or indeed with 
the much more short-range types of things of the sort we have been 
considering this afternoon ? 

Mr. SronesurNer. Well, each jurisdiction has its own planning 
agency, and in addition to that there is a planning agency in Virginia, 
and T believe the Maryland National Capital Planning Commission 
would be a similar organization in Maryland, in which the coordina- 
tion can be worked out in, say, the Virginia area by that Commission. 

I think that there ought to be, and no doubt will be, a means of 
coordination between the various agencies building highways. For 
example, I cannot imagine the State Highway Department of Vir- 
cinia, and the District of Columbia, not coordin: ating their plans, I 
know of efforts along that line right now on certain phases of it. 
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There will no doubt be a need for additional studies, even though 
this one is completed. I can very well see that the conditions may be 
so changed 10 years from now that a similar survey would be neces- 
sary. And if the machinery for that is necessary, I think it could well 
be created by the joint efforts of, say, the State highway departments 
and the communities in the area. 

It may be that your group here will want to establish such a perma- 
nent coordinating authority. I don’t say that it would not be 
necessary. 

sut the point I wanted to make here today was in this case that 
whatever it be, it take into consideration past efforts in the communi- 
ties, and give the region the chance to work with the group. That is 
my main point. 

Mr. GutHerm. We very frequently had it pointed out to us that a 
successful transportation plan should be such as to include all forms 
of transportation, not merely rapid transit on the one hand, or high- 
ways on the other. 

Mr. STONEBURNER. That is correct. 

Mr. Guruerm. And that it should be areawide in its scope. Would 
you agree with that? 

Mr. Sronesurner. I think that when it comes to mass transit, it 
is extremely important that it be coordinated on a metropolitan basis, 
yes, sir. Was that your question ? 

Mr. Guruem. Yes. The reason I am trying to develop this fur- 
ther is that the implication I got from your earlier point was that 
you felt that Arlington County was doing highway planning, the 
State of Virginia was doing highway planning and was able to 
coordinate, at least in the State of Virginia. And as far as Virginia 
and the District of Columbia was concerned, they could get together 
in a reasonable and adequate fashion to coordinate what each of them 
were respectively doing. But you felt that except as there may be 
need from one decade to another for transportation studies, that 
there was no need for any further machinery ? 

Mr. Sronespurner. Well, I didn’t mean to convey that opinion, sir. 

Mr. Guruerm. Or if there was any further machinery, it should 
be based on what already existed, of course ? 

Mr. Stonesurner. No, sir. I just say you should take into con- 
sideration what you already have. If another organization is needed, 
then I think we would all be in favor of it. 

I think that we are inclined to draw too many conclusions before 
we get the survey on this metropolitan area. I think we all have 
opinions, but they ought to be opinions until we have the facts, and 
then draw our conclusions. 

But I am not here today to say there ought to be another agency 
or ought not to be. Iam merely here to say if one is created, it should 
tie in the plans of the other jurisdictions. 

Representative Hype. Mr. Stoneburner, I might say as far as this 
joint committee is concerned, as a committee it has come to no con- 
clusions yet. 

Mr. Stonresurner. I realize that. But there have been statements 
made 

Representative Hypr. Some of us as individuals might have our 
own individual opinion on certain phases as of this point. But the 
committee itself of course has not as yet come to any conclusions. 
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Mr. Sronesurner. Well, I want to make the point clear that I am 
not saying there should or should not be. I think that that ought to 
be thoroughly analyzed, and whatever is necessary, whatever ma- 
chinery is necessary, it should be organized. But the point that I 

wanted to make was if such machinery is set up, that it not ignore 
what has already been done and what the local areas are doing. 

Mr. Guruerm. Mr. Stoneburner, you know that by the time Con. 
gress comes back in January, the mass-transportation survey will be 
out of existence, and so will the metropolitan regional highway plan- 
ning committee. There will be, at that point, no machinery of any 
kind, temporary or permanent, for highway planning in this area, 
or for transportation planning in this area. Does that give you any 
cause for concern, or do you feel that we will be able ‘to get along 
very well on the basis of cooperative relations ? 

Mr. Sronesurner. As far as the highway planning is concerned— 
and I am sticking to that right now, because I think that has to be 
one phase of it, and the overall transportation problem another—I 
see no reason why the District highway es the State of 
Maryland, and os State of Virginia, cannot set up adequate means 
of handling it. I don’t say they would or would not. I think that 
they have staff that is capable of doing the work. I think they have 
suflicient legislation to coordinate their plans. I think that the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads certainly ought to be in that picture when you 
are talking about highway planning. 

Yet it may be, in order to properly coordinate the overall trans- 
portation problem, to include that in your plans for this overall trans- 
portation problem. 

Mr. Guruetm. The committee, I am sure, is deliberating what it 
best can do along these lines, and your comments are very helpful. 

Representative Hypr. Thank you, Mr. Stoneburner. 

Our next, and I believe last witness, Mr. Schlaifer. 

Now, I don’t want to rush you, but if you can expedite this it can 
help me, because I have someone waiting for me across the street. 


STATEMENT OF IRVING SCHLAIFER, TAXICAB INDUSTRY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Scutatrer. My name is Irving Schlaifer; [ live at 4211 Second 
Street NW., W ashington 11, D.C. 

Now, I am speaking for myself. I drive a cab, and I feel that many 
of the problems discussed here will affect the cabdriver and the cab 
industry. 

Representative Hypr. I hope you will direct your remarks to area 
problems. 

Mr. Scutatrer. That is right. Many of us feel that it is important 
to have included in the permanent record views and ideas that relate 
to the taxi industry. Many of the taxi industry feel that such con- 
structive views and ideas will prove helpful in the final decisions 
that may be reached by such public officials directly concerned with 
these matters. I have prepared a brochure containing views and ideas 
that have been developed over a period of several years relating 
to the taxi industry. 

Representative Hypr. You have that with you? 
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Mr. Scuuairer. This is the brochure here. sais 
Representative Hypr. I assume your remarks are going to highlight 
that ? 

Mr. Scuuairer. Yes, sir. 

Representative Hypr. Let it be received. 
(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Exuisit A 
























PREPARED STATEMENT FOR MEETING OF WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE, DISTRICT BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C., BY IRVING SCHLAIFER, 
OWNER-DRIVER, GUIDE SERVICE TaxicaB No. 1, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I feel that I am in a position to make important observations and suggestions 
about taxi-industry operations because I drove a meter cab in Los Angeles in 
1946 and zone cabs in the District of Columbia, and have over 12 years’ actual 
eab-driving experience. I have gotten the views of a great many cabdrivers and 
cab passengers and have presented such views, from time to time, to those public 
officials directly concerned with taxi-industry problems. I have also written 
and distributed material on taxi-industry problems. The local newspapers have 
seen fit, from time to time, to use and publish my comments. 

I testified before Congressman Olin E. Teague, of Texas. He is chairman of 
the subcommittee of the House District Committee which held hearings on the 
taxicab industry in the District of Columbia, last June and July of 1957. The 
findings of Teague’s committee were released to the press and was reported in 
the Evening Star, Friday, January 24, 1958, page A-13, was reported in the 
Washington Daily News, Friday, January 24, 1958, page 1, and was reported in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, Saturday, January 25, 1958, page B-1. 
While there is no official report, this committee’s press release, to a great extent, 
on the principle points, sustains my views as herein expressed. 

In order to simplify the scope of my testimony here today, you will find en- 
closed, photostat copies of my testimony taken from the printed report of com- 
ments given at the time of the District of Columbia taxi-industry hearings held 
by the Teague committee. The proposed bill that the Teague committee is draft- 
ing, will ban meters in favor of the present zone system, will also recommend no 
limitation on the number of cabs or cabdrivers that may operate in the District of 
Columbia, and will ask for insurance that will give national coverage, as well 
as, insurance coverage for business or personal use of the cab. The vast majority 
of the District of Columbia cabdrivers are in agreement with these recommenda- 
tions of the Teague committee. The findings of the Teague committee means that 
there will be no meters in Prince Georges County, Md., it having been decided 
at a public hearing, that the system adopted in the District of Columbia, will in 
principle prevail in Prince Georges County. 

In order to have a uniform system in the metropolitan area of the District of 
Columbia, meters should not be adopted and where meters are in use, the zone 
system should be adopted and where there is limitation of cabs, no limitation 
of cabs should be adopted. It is apparent, that in order to have a workable cab 
system in the metropolitan area of the District of Columbia, everything must be 
uniform. When such a system is adopted for the metropolitan area, it of course, 
will come under the jurisdiction of some sort of interstate tribunal, such as, an 
interstate PUC, as was suggested in my testimony before the Teague committee. 

The loose use of the words, “metropolitan area of the District of Columbia”, 
must now receive definite boundaries, in order to confine the jurisdiction of the 
proposed interstate PUC. The question of defining a definite area for both cab and 
mass interstate transportation has never been brought up or discussed before 
any committee or any hearing, wherein, the metropolitan area has been referred 
to. It seems most appropriate, at this time, that the question of area be given 
serious consideration and that tesimony be adduced by persons who have made 
a study of the metropolitan area transportation problems. 

It is absolutely necessary that definite boundaries be established by an appro- 
priate survey to include certain parts of nearby Maryland, Virginia, and all of 
the District of Columbia. Going back to the early history, as to the creation of 
the District of Columbia, it will be found that Gen. George Washington and his 
advisers, as a first step in creating a seat of government for the United States, 
decided just where the District of Columbia was to be located and the territory to 
be included for the District of Columbia, and asa result, General Washington and 
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his advisers surveyed out the territory of the District of Columbia. It was de 
cided at that time, that a 10-mile by 10-mile area would suffice as a sufficient 
territory, for the seat of government for many years to come. 

Since World War I, social and industrial changes have so increased Government 
participation in many more problems of national interest, that almost without 
exception, agency after agency, has expanded its operations, to the extent, that 
the original area set aside to serve as the seat of government, is no longer ade- 
quate. In recent years, we have seen more of our agencies going into nearby 
Maryland and Virginia. In treating of the subject of a new area for the seat 
of government, insofar as transportation is concerned, which is the major prob- 
lem today, we must take into consideration, not only what area is necessary 
today, but an area that will meet the needs of an expanding seat of government 
for the next 2 or 3 decades, as was done when the original District of Columbia 
was defined and surveyed by General Washington. 

In treating of this subject, it will be found that a substantial majority of the 
residents of this so-called metropolitan area, reside outside the District of 
Columbia and are in the nearby suburbs of Maryland and Virginia and that the 
great increase in population will continue to be in the nearby suburban areas 
of Maryland and Virginia, rather than the District of Columbia. Submitted 
herewith, is a map of the proposed metropolitan area which will consist of a 
territory of 50 miles by 50 miles, which, for a better name, till one is found, I 
am referring to it as the “National City of Washington.’ There being no such 
a thing at the present, a city of Washington, the only legal description at the 
present time, is District of Columbia. In this map, it will be noted, that almost 
all of the major Government installations, serving as a part of the national 
seat of government, are included. 

My purpose of submitting this map, at this time, is, that we must have some 
definite, well-defined area for discussion and it seems to me, that after a long 
study of the area and its transportation problems, this map provides a good 
starting point for such debate or suggestions, as may be deemed appropriate and 
necessary in arriving at what territory shall be included for jurisdictional 
purposes, as pertains to interstate cab and mass transportation problems. This 
is a subject which has not been discussed publicly at any hearing, but will become 
one of the most important problems that will have to be settled, irrespective of 
what character of an interstate tribunal is eventually decided upon. 

For the purpose of transportation problems, this question becomes just as im- 
portant as the original survey of the original District of Columbia, wherein, 
the District of Columbia was given legal status, for the purpose of jurisdiction 
for the seat of government and maintaining law within the 10-mile by 10-mile 
boundaries. It naturally follows that laws and regulations for both cab and 
mass transportation cannot be promulgated until a definite area for jurisdictional 
purposes has been decided and an appropriate survey made. 

In this connection, it is suggested, that this matter be taken up with the 
Teague committee or such other committee, as may be decided upon, to take 
additional testimony for appropriate recommendations for Congress to act on. It 
is to be strictly understood that these suggestions do not contemplate bringing 
any of the suburban areas under Federal or District control, or, usurping any of 
the authority of the suburban areas, other than as it affects cab and mass trans- 
portation. 

At this point of my testimony, I want to discuss in greater detail other facts 
about the taxi industry. At the last meeting of this body, I said that with the 
meter or mileage-rate cabs, carelessness can be profitable. This statement calls 
for the following explanation. 


CARELESSNESS CAN BE PROFITABLE 


Taxicab operators have used various methods of determining the amount to be 
charged for a cab trip. Three predominant methods are used. They are: 
(1) rates determined by speedometer reading; (2) rates determined by the taxi- 
meter reading, and (3) rates determined by a flat-rate zone and group riding 
system. 

Methods (1) and (2) are advantageous to the cab operator because careless- 
ness can be profitable. In methods (1) and (2) the cost of a trip is determined 
only when the trip is completed. Mistakes of the cab driver, whether they be 
intentional or nonintentional, increase the cost of a trip. In the last several 
years more and more cities where taximeters are in use have found the taxi 
operators demanding the right to charge for time as well as mileage. This is 
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but just another way of making carelessness profitable. The combination of 
charging for mileage and time makes the cost of identical trips differ. This 
serves to make the hack inspector’s job of controlling price accuracy for identical 
trips almost impossible. The cities that have authorized the use of the taxi- 
meter, have also given the operators of such cabs, the legal right to overcharge. 

Many cabdrivers, using methods (1) and (2) invite their passengers to sug- 
gest the best route for them to use. This means that if their passengers are 
eareless in giving directions, the cost of their trip goes up, once more making 
carelessness profitable, only this time, the passengers have but themselves to 
blame. The clever cabdriver, knowing this, takes advantage of it, even though 
he is supposed to correct the passengers suggestions, when he knows them to 
be wrong. The clever cabdriver, by playing it dumb, can very easily get more 
money for a cab trip, by allowing the passengers to suggest, what in their mind, 
is the shortest way. Technically, the passengers should report the cabdriver 
for overcharging, but the cabdriver knowing the passenger would be embarrassed 
by having to admit to the hack inspector that the cabdriver had followed their 
suggested directions, means that the cabdriver can almost always get away with 
never being charged with a violation of hacking regulations. 

Let us try to picture to what extent the fleet taximeter operator finds care- 
lessness profitable. The taximeter operator does not operate on the principle 
that efficiency is profitable, the principle that other businesses use. The taxi- 
meter operator found out long ago that when a passenger has been overcharged, 
only a few of them will make a complaint and demand a refund. Naturally, the 
taximeter operator realizes that thousands of overcharges are never brought 
to anyone’s attention and therefore, they have made tremendous illegal profits. 
Such illegal profits became amazing amounts. 

In many large cities taximeter operators have as many as 1,000 cabs in their 
fleet. They operate their cabs on a 24-hour basis, with usually a day driver and 
a night driver for each cab. Each cab will average 50 trips in each 24-hour 
period. The charge for each cab trip is based on what the taximeter registers. 
Since the passengers must pay for carelessness on the part of their driver, as 
well as for their own carelessness when they must give directions, it is easy 
to realize how overcharging becomes a serious problem. 

In the great majority of meter or mileage rate cab trips, the amount of over- 
charging may not be more than 10 cents per trip. To the cab passenger, it is 
too small an overcharge to make a big fuss over. It would mean, the making 
a phone call or sending a letter just to get a refund from the offending meter 
or mileage rate cab operator would in most cases, cost more than the original 
overcharge. If the overcharge is very great, the average passenger cannot 
afford to make a court case out of it, just to prove his point and justify his 
getting a refund. Such passengers who have been overcharged and have 
received no satisfactory settlement, usually show their dissatisfaction by refus- 
ing to ride meter or mileage rate cabs. They feel, and rightly so, they will be 
overcharged again. Let us see how great an amount the illegal overcharge 
profits might be for the meter or mileage rate cab operator. Let us use an aver- 
age small amount overcharge of 10 cents per trip. In a 24-hour period each 
meter or mileage rate cab will average 50 trips. This means that at the rate of 
10 cents overcharge per trip, a total of $5 illegal profit can result per cab in a 24- 
hour period. This can mean $5,000 per day illegal profits for the meter or mile- 
age cab operators who have as many as 1,000 cabs in their fleet. Approximately 
40 percent of this illegal profit goes to the cabdriver as a part of his earnings. 
Since the cabdriver shares approximately 40 percent of this illegal profit, he too, 
becomes a taximeter addict and mileage rate addict. Since the fleet operator of 
1,000 meter or mileage rate gets approximately 60 percent of this illegal profit, 
the average illegal take would net him $3,000 per day and at the end of the year 
$1,095,000. Let us not overlook the $2,000 per day illegal profits gotten by their 
cabdrivers, this would net them $730,000 total for an entire year. The illegal 
profit for both the fleet operator and their individual cabdrivers amounts to 
$1,825,000 in a single year. 

Let us bring these conditions for illegal profits on a local level. We find 2638 
meter cabs in Montgomery County, Md., 225 mileage rate cabs in Prince Georges 
County, Md., 70 meter cabs in Arlington County, Va., 123 meter cabs in Alex- 
andria City, Va., and 60 meter cabs at the Washington National Airport. This 
makes a total of 741 meter and mileage rate cabs that have a very easy oppor- 
tunity of making carelessness profitable. This means that at a rate of $5 
per day illegal profits per cab for the 741 meter and mileage rate cabs operating 
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in the metropolitan area of Washington, D. C., the Washington area residents 
are taken for a total of $3,705 per day or are taken for a total of $1,352,325 in 
a single year. 

Naturally these fleet operators and cabdrivers of meter or mileage rate cabs 
want these illegal profits and want their carefully thought out unscrupulous 
schemes for operating cabs left alone. Among all fleet operators and cabdrivers, 
there is a sharp difference of opinion as to whether it is to their advantage 
to use the meter, mileage, or zone system for determining cab rates. The dis- 
honest cab operators wanting to make illegal profits, will use the meter or mile- 
age method for determining cab rates. The honest cab operators wanting to 
offer their cab passengers an honest method of determining cab rates, will use 
the flat rate zone and group riding system because it permits their passengers 
to know the cost of their cab trips in advance. 

I mentioned that among cab operators there was a sharp difference of opinion 
as to whether it was to their advantage to use the meter, mileage, or zone sys- 
tem for determining cab rates. Among the cab passengers there is no sharp 
difference of opinion, they prefer the zone system cab. So, what’s wrong in 
giving the cab passengers what they prefer, since they pay the bill? The non- 
sense perpetuated by the meter and mileage rate cab operator that they offer 
a cab service that is preferred by their passengers, should be stopped, and all 
eabs should be put on a flat rate zone and group riding system and thereby 
offer a real protection for cab passengers against illegal overcharging and illegal 
profits. 

Has not the zone cab in Washington, D. C., proven very clearly that the cab 
passenger likes and prefers it? It’s a proven fact that in 1929, 1930, and 1931 
the zone cab and meter cab competed for the business of their cab passenger 
in Washington, D. C., and the meter cab lost so many of their cab passengers 
to the zone cabs, that the meter cab operators were put out of business. The 
key reason that the zone cab won out over the meter cab, was the fact that the 
passenger knew that the rate set for his particular trip never varied, but, when 
he rode identical trips in a meter cab, the rates charged, always showed quite 
a variation and, therefore, found the zone cab honest and to his liking and 
considered the meter cab methods dishonest. It is little wonder that the zone 
cab put the meter cab out of business. 

The taximeter manufacturer wants the city officials to believe that their 
product is honestly engineered, which it is, but realizes, that its biggest selling 
point to the operators of meter taxis, are the illegal profits that the taximeters 
can earn for them. Naturally this very important point which results from 
the human error factor, is conveniently overlooked and is never brought to the 
attention of the city officials, who must decide what is best for the public. Once 
the public officials decide in favor of taximeters, the taximeter manufacturers 
know from experience that the cab operator becomes a taximeter addict be- 
cause it makes carelessness profitable and the illegal profits, so gotten, becomes 
too important to give up. The public officials, who have approved of meter or 
mileage rate cabs, have been misinformed and should do everything in their 
power to correct this situation as soon as possible. 

Let us look into another method of legal overcharging, now becoming more 
and more popular, that is, the taximeters designed to charge for time as well 
as for mileage. Charging for time on any given meter taxi trip, as well as for 
mileage, makes carelessness even more profitable. The question of how much 
time a trip will take to complete, should be a business risk. Other businesses 
consider time a business risk and usually have a set price for a service or prod- 
uct to make up for this business risk. 

The question of how much time may be used up in selling a service or product, 
must be considered as a business risk and must be added to the cost of a 
service or product, in such a way, that their business operation is profitable. 
For example, a lawyer in accepting a client’s case will work on it at a fixed 
fee. The element of how much time may be required to complete the case 
is an important factor in setting the fee, but the client is protected against 
having to pay a greater fee, in case his case may require more time to complete, 
than the lawyer may have judged it would take. 

Here is another way in which time used up, is considered a business risk and 
no extra charges are made to the customer. Many of us have placed long 
distance phone calls person-to-person. For example, you may place a person- 
to-person call to Chicago, Ill. The long-distance operator tells you that your 
party is not in Chicago, but, can possibly be reached in St. Louis, Mo. You 
order the long-distance operator to try to reach your party in St. Louis. She 
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tries, only to find out that your party is not in St. Louis, but, can possibly be 
reached in Los Angeles, Calif. You order the long-distance operator to try to 
reach your party in Los Angeles. She tries, and this time your party is in. 
You talk to your party 3 minutes, and, you pay for only a 3-minute long-distance 
eall. And, in case your long-distance operator failed, through no fault of her 
own, to connect you with your party, you are not charged a thing for this 
time-consuming service. The telephone company does not charge you for the 
incomplete call to Chicago, and the incomplete call to St. Louis, yet, you 
ordered these calls to be placed. The telephone company considers it a part 
of their business risk to guarantee completed person-to-person calls. Yet, a 
great deal of time is used up before such calls are completed. The telephone 
company finds it profitable to be generous, rather than greedy. They want 
their long-distance phone service to be popular and can make it popular, only 
by offering generous terms to their customers. 

Let us look at another way a great deal of time is used up, that is, our 
personal shopping. Anyone of us, may, from time-to-time, consider buying a 
new suit of clothes. We may shop in a number of stores before we find the 
suit we wish to buy. A great deal of the sales person’s time is used up, while 
we are making up our mind to make the purchase. Yet, these stores and their 
sales help, must permit us the right to use up their time without any guaranty 
or our part to make a purchase. We expect them to call it a part of their 
business risk, as to whether we do or do not make a purchase. Yet, the meter- 
taxi operator insists on not having to take the business risk of how much time 
identical trips may use up. The meter-taxi operator wants their cab passenger 
to be responsible for the amount of time that may be used up, as well as the 
amount of mileage. The cab passengers expect the cab operator to make a 
profit but objects to the meter-taxi operator using unscrupulous methods of 
gaining their profits. 

The taximeter allows for no adjustments when the passenger questions the 
price of a trip. The cabdriver tells the passenger to pay the amount shown on 
the meter and, if he questions the correctness of the amount, the passenger may 
or may not be informed to take it up with his company and if the passenger 
doesn’t take the time to follow up his claim of an overcharge and prove it, the 
company and driver keep this amount as a part of their illegal overcharge. The 
cab passenger knows he is getting the runaround and dislikes the redtape in- 
volved in getting a refund on an overcharge. Of course, the passenger can report 
this overcharge to the Hack Inspector’s Office, but once more, a lot of redtape is 
involved and it leaves the passenger unsatisfied with the whole meter-taxi system. 

The cab passenger thinks that there must surely be a system that he, the pas- 
senger, likes and yet one that offers a fair return to the cab operator. Such a 
method does exist, and it is the flat-rate-zone and group riding system cab. This 
method protects the passenger from being overcharged by permitting him to 
know the cost of his trip before it is taken. The airline, railroad line, steam- 
ship line, bus line, and streetcar line are other forms of passenger-transportation 
services that likewise permit their passengers to know the cost of their trip be- 
fore it is taken. They, too, face the problems of detours and delays, and yet no 
extra charges are forced upon their passengers. They would consider it over- 
charging. In no other form of passenger-transportation service is the passenger 
required to wait until his trip is completed to know its cost, except the meter or 
mileage rate. 

One of the most important rules in merchandising any service or product is to 
give the customer what he wants and put a price tag on it. This gives the cus- 
tomer a chance to know whether he can afford the service or product. In the case 
of determining rates for taxi service, the customer dislikes the meter and mile- 
age-rate cab and prefers the flat-rate zone and group-riding system cab. So, 
why not offer the cab passenger the flat-rate zone and group-riding system cab, 
since it is what he prefers? In Washingtoin, D. C., this very thing has been done 
and done successfully. It can be done in any city that has the guts to do so. 

The comments by a certain few in the cab industry that the flat-rate zone and 
group-riding system cab is unworkable in most cities is just an effort on their part 
to glorify the merits of meter and mileage-rate cabs and to discredit the merits 
of the flat-rate zone and group-riding system cab. The flat-rate zone and group- 
riding system cab operates on the principle that efficiency is profitable and not, as 
in the case of meter or mileage-rate cabs, which operates on the principle that 
carelessness is profitable. 
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Let us go a little more thoroughly into the merits of the flat-rate zone and 
group-riding system, as we know it in Washington, D. C. Our present flat-rate 
zohe and group-riding system cab permits the cab passenger to know the cost of 
any given trip in the District of Columbia. The District of Columbia cab pas- 
senger can easily verify the cost of any given trip, by calling the Hack Inspector’s 
Office of the Metropolitan Police Department, the Public Utilities Commission, 
their cab company, ask those that they work with, their friends, and ask their 
eabdriver. They can also ask their cabdriver about the rate charges of other 
cab trips they may consider taking. This method of double checking and verify- 
ing the cost of District of Columbia cab trips gives our millions of cab passengers 
confidence in the honesty of our cab service. 

It is not unusual for our passengers to pay the cabdriver the correct amount 
of their trip without waiting to be told. Once a cab passenger repeats an iden- 
tical trip and learns its cost, the passenger usually has the correct amount ready. 
The passenger can easily learn the correct cost of the trip, at its start or while 
en route, and, usually pays the cabdriver the cost of their trip long before it is 
completed. This method is successful because District of Columbia operates the 
flat rate zone and group riding system cab. The meter or mileage rate cab 
operator would never permit their passengers to pay in advance, because iden- 
tical trips have varying charges, and quite often, to the disadvantage of their 
passengers. It is little wonder that the cab passenger prefers the flat rate zone 
and group riding system cab to the meter or mileage-rate cab. 

Opponents of our present system will often make the charge that our passen- 
gers are being overcharged by unscrupulous cabdrivers taking advantage of the 
passengers ignorance of how the zone system works and their ignorance of where 
zone lines or boundaries are located. Give these same unscrupulous cabdrivers 
a taximeter and they'll really go to town overcharging. Our present system ac- 
tually polices the tendencies of the few unscrupulous cabdrivers who want to 
take advantage of their passenger’s ignorance, by the simple fact that half of our 
passengers know how much they are supposed to pay for any given cab trip. 
The fact that so many of our passengers know what they are to pay for a cab 
trip, gives the passenger the power of policing the cabdrivers into giving the 
eorrect charges. If any cabdriver is tempted to overcharge his passengers, he 
thinks twice before doing it because he has no way of knowing just how well 
his passenger knows the correct rates. 

The vast majority of cabdrivers are honest and are only too willing to inform 
their passengers of correct rates in order to keep the few unscrupulous cab- 
drivers from overcharging. Our passengers need only to know what his par- 
ticular trip will cost and does not have to go into the complexities of the entire 
zone system. Should a passenger feel that he has been overcharged by a zone 
cab no complex correction is involved as would be the case if it were a meter 
or mileage rate cab. The cab company or Hack Inspector’s Office can immedi- 
ately give the correct rate for a zone-cab trip, such would not be the case with 
a meter or mileage-rate cab. It is little wonder that the cab passenger prefers 
the simplicity of the zone cab, as compared to the complexities of the meter cab. 

Unfortunately, the cost of out-of-town cab trips is left pretty much up to the 
interpretation of the individual cabdriver. In general, the charges for out-of- 
town cab trips are quite standard. A good many District of Columbia cabdrivers 
use a standard, unauthorized out-of-town rate listing. Other cabdrivers use the 
mileage basis, that is, charging zone rates to the District line, and then, adding 
a charge for each mile traveled beyond the District line. Both of these methods 
usually leaves the cab passenger unsatisfied. The cab passenger, making an 
out-of-town trip should make it a point to call their cab companies in District of 
Columbia, Maryland, or Virginia and find out the approximate cost of any given 
trip. Once the cost is determined, the passenger should get an agreement first, 
before engaging just any cab and ride only with the cabdriver who is willing 
to agree to a similar price. 

A great majority of the District of Columbia cabdrivers believe in extending 
the flat-rate zone and group system into areas of nearby Maryland and Virginia, 
keeping the rate low enough to attract passengers, rather than lose their poten- 
tial volume of business because the rates are set too high, as is usually the case 
with the unauthorized out-of-town rate listing. At our last meeting, I sug- 
gested the use of the flexible circle zone system for all metropolitan area cabs. 
The flexible circle zone system will make our present rigid zone-boundary system 
obsolete. 
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Since our last meeting, I have shown and explained the flexible circle zone 
system to other cabdrivers and many of my cab passengers. It was an easy 
matter to explain the use of the flexible circle zone system and all agreed it 
eould very easily be adapted and put into use with very little trouble. The flexi- 
ble circle zone system would appeal to those cabdrivers in nearby Maryland and 
Virginia, now using meter or mileage-rate cabs. It would permit the entire taxi 
industry to use lower rates because group riding can be permitted. This ad- 
vantage of being able to add extra passengers, while en route, will make low 
rates profitable in the long run, because the volume of passengers handled by 
each individual cab can be greatly increased. It means more passengers per 
cab and therefore, more profits. 


Our present zone would be an excellent standard to go by. Only a few cor- 
rections will be needed in our present rates, in order to eliminate certain misin- 
terpretations now possible. I stated at the last meeting that a 40-cent charge 
per mile would be preferred, however, I now feel that the far too many of our 
present passengers will resist such a rate charge and will discontinue their use 
of cabs in favor of other forms of available transportation. Along this line of 
testimony, I want to include, for the record, other prepared material that go 
more thoroughly into suggested rates. The rate suggestions I offered at the rate 
hearings held by the PUC last year, in July, will provide an excellent base 
formula for cab rates for the entire metropolitan area. 

I believe that this will be the extent of my testimony until our next meeting. 

Mr. Scuuatrer. Last year extensive hearings were held regarding 
the taxi industry, and the vast majority of the District of Columbia 
cabdrivers are in agreement with the recommendations made by the 
Teague committee, “which was reported in the newspapers the first 
of this month. 

Representative Hypr. For the record, specifically what recommen- 
dations do you refer to, just by name? 

Mr. Scuuatrer. Well, the recommendations that meters be banned, 
that there be no limitation, that the insurance requirements be in- 
creased. 

Representative Hypr. Well, those things, Mr. Schlaifer, refer sim- 
ply to the regulation of the taxic ‘abs w ithin the District of Columbia. 
And of course we are interested in your views as to your industry as 
it relates to Washington metropolitan area. 

Mr. Scuuatrer. This is what I wanted to bring out in regard to 
what you just said. The loose use of the words “metropolitan area, 
District of Columbia,” must now receive definite boundaries in order 
to confine the jurisdiction of the proposed interstate PUC. The ques- 
tions of defining different boundaries for both cab and mass interstate 
transportation has never been brought up or discussed before any 
committee or any hearing wherein the metropolitan area has been 
referred to. It seems most appropriate that the question of area 
should be given certain consideration, and that testimony be adduced 
by persons who have made a study of the metropolitan-area-trans- 
portation problems. 

Representative Hypr. Well, the area so far, you know, as we have 
used the term, takes in that area described in the act setting up the 
National Capital Planning Commission—that is the two counties in 
Maryland and Arlington, Fairfax, and Alexandria, Falls Church in 
Virginia. 

Mr. Scuuarrer.I realize that. But in studying the area, I find 
that it probably would be best that some consideration be given to an 
area increasing what was the original size decided for the District 
of Columbia, which originally was 10 miles. And the map that I have 
included in the brochure shows an area of 50 miles by 50 miles. Tech- 
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nically, this would mean an area 28 miles north of the Capitol Build- 
ing, 28 miles west of the Capitol Building, 22 miles east and 22 miles 
south. 

Now, that may seem like a large area, but it does include German- 
town, Friendship International Airport, and will include the location 
of the new airport at Chantilly. And there will be a lot of trans- 
portation back and forth in this entire area. 

I believe that the rest of the material that I have presented in the 
brochure will be of use to the committee in the study of this particular 
problem. 

Representative Hypg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Guruetm. Now, I think Mr. Schlaifer, that you might want to 
have a copy of this Progress Report of the committee which discusses 
various service boundaries for transportation broken down by magis- 
tral districts in Virginia and election districts in the Maryland 
counties. 

Mr. Scuuarrer. I appreciate that very much. Thank you. 

Senator Hypz. The committee will stand adjourned. 

We will continue the hearings on this nileibet on June 10, at 10 
o’clock, in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
10 a.m., June 10, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 10, 1958 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Jornt COMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 
P-38, United States Capitol Building, Washington, D. C., Representa- 
tive DeWitt S. Hyde (vice chairman) presiding. 

Present : Representative Hyde and Senator Morse. 

Also present: Frederick Gutheim, staff director; Arthur Lazarus, 
committee staff consultant ; Betty Kraus, secretary. 

Representative Hype. The meeting will come to order. 

Our first witness this morning is Dr. Luther Gulick. 

Mr. Gutick. Right here, sir. 

Representative Hypr. Dr. Gulick, will you have a seat? 

Mr. Guuickx. Thank you. 

Representative Hyper. For our record will you give your full name 
and occupation and affiliation ¢ 


STATEMENT OF LUTHER GULICK, PRESIDENT, INSTITUTE OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Gutick. Yes, sir. I have written out a little of this, sir, so as 
to save time and get it into the record. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Luther 
Gulick. I reside in New York City. I am president of the Institute 
of Public Administration of New York, a nonprofit, endowed research 
and educational institute, established over 50 years ago as the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research. 

The name was changed in 1921. The institute is now engaged in a 
nationwide study of the administrative and governmental problems 
of the metropolitan areas. 

This project, which has involved studies in various parts of the 
Nation and a number of major cities, is being carried forward under 
the Governmental Affairs Institute of Washington, with a generous 
grant from the Edgar Stern Family Fund. 

This we are scheduled to finish during the current year—next fall 
or winter—and the institute is a nonprofit agency in the educational 
and research field. 

We engage in our research programs and when some governmental 
agency asks for professional or consulting service and it fits in with 
our program we assign members of the staff at cost to assist them. 
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It is in that connection that we were invited to participate in the 
Washington area mass-transportation study, and under that, I think 
as was explained at your last hearing, we have four major assign- 
ments. . 

First, is participation in conferences with the director, the staff 
and the consultants during their conduct of their work and, second, 
is the study of the major organizational, managerial, and fiscal aspects 
involved in providing mass transportation here. 

Third, is participation in the work of the panel of experts. 

And fourth is editing and putting into shape the final report of the 
study. 

We entered this work October 1956, because we believed that under 
the leadership of Robert E. McLaughlin and Harland Bartholomew a 
major study was being undertaken here of major significance and an 
important group was assembled to work and because we felt that the 
problems being raised in the Washington metropolitan area were 
typical of those involved in many of the metropolitan regions. 

I understand from talking with Mr. Gutheim and the things that 
were sent me from your office that you wanted me to talk at this meet- 
ing not so much about Washington mass transportation study that you 
devoted so much time to at the last session, as to the general problems 
that face this committee. 

Consequently, I wanted to make the point, first of all, which I am 
sure is not really necessary, but desirable from the standpoint of the 
record, that it is evident to all that the problems of the growing 
metropolitan areas become more serious from month to month. 

Everywhere I go, every newspaper I pick up, every chamber of 
commerce or civic meeting I hear about, presents more evidence that 
Americans everywhere are deeply concerned and dissatisfied with 
the failure to do something effective about local metropolitan diffi- 
culties. 

Everywhere the traffic headache is worse and worse, 

In many cities and suburbs water is a problem. In many it is 
drainage and waste disposal. In some it is air pollution. In many 
it is zoning. Housing and increasing slums are universal questions 
as are the lack of adequate schools, school programs, recreational 
facilities and open spaces. 

Those who build or expand factories have difficulty finding suitable 
space under our zoning and urban renewal policies and the whole 
retail trade system is in turmoil with new shopping centers in the 
suburbs. Some are where they should never be, and the downtown 
centers are facing their own revolutionary modifications. 

The evolution of mass transit itself, and freight handling and the 
shift in the status of the railroads and air transport are not simplify- 
ing the situation, to put it mildly. 

It is perhaps characteristic of the American people that they do 
not accept these growing pains in a spirit of quiet reservation. They 
criticize and demand solutions. 

Everywhere the American people are irked by inconvenience. 

We are suffering from unmet service needs, we are injured by in- 
appropriate or inadequate controls and protections and we lash out in 
criticism at the local authorities and their incompetence. 
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The truth is in most cases these are the wrong men and the wrong 
institutions to criticize and attack. The blame, it seems to me, falls 
right back on the machinery of government. ; 

The problems are real and painful, but the headaches are nothing 
but symptoms. They are not the underlying causes. Those who rush 
out to widen a road here, build a parking lot there, add a bridge, raise 
a busfare another 2 cents, tidy up a few slums, sewer another suburb 
or add another wing to a school, may well find when they are through 
they have accomplished nothing except the waste of taxpayers’ money 
and left the situation just as bad at the end as it was when they 
started. 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, we are going through a major revolu- 
tion. Weare becoming an urbanized Nation, with great metropolitan 
complexes sprawled over the once green, rural, American landscape. 
Our cities are spreading out, intermingling on their fringes, and 
changing the basic character of their economic flows and social exist- 
ence. 

In the main, these developments are being forced upon us by eco- 
nomic and social trends which none of us can do anything about. 
They are inherent in the growth of the American people, the Ameri- 
can economy, the American way of life, and the American pattern of 
universal automobile ownership. 

More and more people want to live in urban regions with their 
higher income and cultural opportunities, especially near the centers 
of economic and political power, but they also seek less density, more 
elbowroom, and more green spaces. 

Under the circumstances no one can stop the drive toward urbaniza- 
tion nor sweep back this metropolitan flood. This new spreading 
pattern of settlement is the inevitable next phase of the industrial and 
managerial revolution. 

While metropolitanism cannot be stopped, it can be guided some- 
what so that the future urban region will be more efficient as a place 
in which to do business, to work, to shop, and to hire workers; will 
be a better place in which to live and bring up a family ; will develop 
fewer slums; will give the builder and developer greater security for 
his investments; will make it easier for people and goods to move 
about; and will meet the basic community needs for water, waste dis- 
posal, circulation, and public land uses on an orderly basis instead of 
on an emergency, makeshift, and high cost basis later on. 

While the intensive development of the new urbanism in the United 
States is now inevitable for the foreseeable future, it does not follow 
that all major cities will advance at the same rate regardless of their 
own efforts. 

Employment and people will shun those centers which bungle their 
future, and will expand in, or move into, those regions which look 
whead, act with imagination, meet the expanding requirements, and 
give business and the people a feeling of confidence and well-being. 

Contagious community pride, based on tangible advantages and 
progressive action will play no small part in guiding this future 
development. 

In the Washington situation, the experts talk about 3 million peo- 
ple or more by 1980. We all know “it ain’t necessarily so.” 
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If water is short, sewerage inadequate, shopping facilities hard to 
come by, housing poor and rents high, schools poor and overcrowded, 
taxes out of line with services and it takes an hour or more to get to 
work, and community spirit is at a low ebb, Washington would not 
grow. 

It might even shrink. Even Government departments will want to 
go elsewhere, and the secondary and tertiary private administrative, 
professional, and industrial organizations which might otherwise come 
to Washington will certainly keep out. 

Representative Hype. Excuse me, Doctor, right at that point it 
might depend on what that situation is. If we do not want to be 
faced with a lot of these horrible problems, such as inadequate water 
supply, we ought to keep up this horror, so we won't have this 
growth 

Mr. Guuicx. Mr. Chairman, I raise that question later on as a 
problem for your committee. 

While the urbanization of America is inevitable, the centers which 
will draw important benefits from this development are those which 
bestir themselves and do something effective about traffic, water, wastes, 
schools, living conditions, law and order, urban renewal, business 
opportunities, air pollution, open spaces, recreation, cultural facilities, 
and community life generally, and give the people who live there some- 
thing to be proud of, and those who pass through, something to admire 
and emulate. 

In facing these problems, which are by tradition and the established 
provisions of our American constitutional law, assigned to local gov- 
ernments and local administration, we now face four major hurdles: 

First, with the spread of homes and employment out over the 
countryside, the seat to be solved, the jobs to be done by local 
government, have become bigger than the governmental jurisdictions, 

Thus each small jurisdiction is struggling to deal with one small 
part of a now integrated problem, and cannot succeed, working by 
itself. 

Second, with this small pattern of action, tax resources and credit 
resources are divided and completely inadequate in any one jurisdic- 
tion to meet modern needs. Even when you decide what needs to be 
done, it is next to impossible to find the money with which to go ahead. 

Frequently a job needs to be done in one jurisdiction, and the major 
benefit or increase in values will fall elsewhere because the old lines 
do not fit the modern economic and human structure. 

Third, there is no machinery for normal democratic community 
action as to the major metropolitan service and governmental require- 
ments. In every such case action to be democratic must be prececas 
by studies, plans, debates, public education, compromises, and amend- 
ments. But at the end there must be representative authority, deci- 
sions and action. 

Divided jurisdictions can make studies; they can develop plans; 
they can engage in debates. But they tend more to confuse the public 
and stir up dissension than to find workable compromises and accept- 
able democratic solutions. 

And it is almost impossible to get decisions and action. 

Finally, the split jurisdictions we now have tend to thwart the rise 
of metropolitan leadership. 
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As you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of your committee with 
all of your experience know, leadership tends to follow the pattern of 
established boundaries, both political leadership and community and 
business leadership. 

As a result, few men and women who rest back on small constituen- 
cies rise up with broad, areawide solutions and plans for action. They 
tend rather to be overinfluenced by petty and selfish local interests 
than to lead toward the broader horizons, and then to be completely 
frustrated into do-nothingism, when they find that solutions cannot be 
found by bits and pieces. 

The major asset of American democracy, it has been said, is respon- 
sible political leadership. Is it not clear in the metropolitan jurisdic- 
tions with all these small fractionated jurisdictions, that it is virtually 
impossible for leadership to arise to wrestle effectively with metropoli- 
tan problems ¢ 

These four hurdles have an effect not solely on the local government 
in our metropolitan regions. 

They also: affect the business c ommunity as well. 

The banks and credit institutions, the chambers of commerce, the 
civic organizations, yes, even the schools and churches tend to live 
within the old boundaries long after the life of the community has 
leaped over the boundaries into a broader world. 

Facing these four hurdles to effective local action to meet metropoli- 
tan governmental problems, the local people themselves have sought 
help from higher authorities of broader jurisdiction. 

Some have looked for help by rebuilding tlie county government to 
take on urban metropolitan tasks. This is w ha at Miami has done, using 
Dade County as the foundation for the metropolitan government. 

Los Angeles has moved in this direction through the transfer of 
functions and the use of intergovernmental contracts. The Fairfax 
County, Nashville, and Sacramento plans, now under discussion, fol- 
low this approach. 

Some have developed new areawide special authorities to deal with 
defined metropolitan service requirements. This has been the tradi- 
tional approach in New York City, where the Port of New York 
Authority was set up in 1922 as a bistate agency to develop, build and 
manage certain transportation operations which now include tunnels, 
bridges, airports, docks, and certain terminal facilities. 

In New York Harbor, water pollution is handled by a tristate com- 
pact authority and waterfront labor by the New York-New Jersey 
joint commission. 

Boston has followed this approach also with reference to water, sani- 
tation, parks, and transportation. While these authorities have been 
arms of the State government, unconnected with local government in 
the main, they are making it possible for the metropolis to function. 

In some metropolitan regions voluntary cooperative agencies have 
been established among the responsible g governmental executives. Here 
in Washington, the officials of the District and of the local and State 
governments of the area have such a council. 

Representative Hype. May I interrupt you right there, Doctor ? 

Mr. Guuick. Yes. 

Representative Hype. Those agencies, however, are not very demo- 
cratic in the sense about which you were speaking a moment ago. 
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Do you touch on that later on ? 

Mr. Guuick. Well, they are democratic to the extent they do repre- 
sent the now-elected local officials. 

In the New York council, and in the conference which has been 
organized here, the place where they are not democratic is where they 
are voluntarily organized by civic groups, some of which may not have 
a very democratic foundation. 

Of course they are not directly elected if that is the test you apply. 

Representative Hypr. You feel they meet the criterion of democ- 
racy if these agencies are appointed by the responsible elected officials / 

Mr. Guuickx. Yes. They are not appointed by, but made up of the 
local elected oe ials of all of the members of the council which was 
organized in New York City by the mayor, Mayor Wagner, of New 
York, and the leaders of the counties surrounding New York and the 
cities. Every member of the council is a locally elected official now. 

It is a meeting together of the elected officials. 

Now the great w eakness is they have no power. It is purely volun- 
tary. But ‘they y do serve as an excellent debating ground, and as an 
instrument for carrying on certain studies. 

Representative Hype. Then you would recommend, as I understand 
it, that such authorities be generally made up of elected offici: ia or 
be made up of members of State boards and commissions and : 
pointed by elected officials ? 

Mr. Gutick. It all depends on the nature of the task you have 
assigned and the points of development you have reached in metro- 
politan affairs. 

Representative Hypr. Thank you. 

Mr. Guuick. A not dissimilar arrangement has been set up by law 
in Michigan as to county planning, and the six counties in and around 
the Detroit area are now working together under a joint budget to 
which all contribute on the basis of taxes raised from their taxpayers. 

In some communities, as in Pittsburgh, the major force for joint 
action has been outside the government ‘entirely, through cooperation 
among business leaders, politic al leaders and civie and labor leaders. 
This is the famous Alleghany Conference that you have heard about. 

In some States, major metropolitan activities are being handled 
clirectly by the State government under policies laid down by the State 
legislature. 

This is true of the major highway program in all States working 
with Federal aid and with various water supply, water pollution, and 
educational problems in quite a few of the major urban States. 

Even the Federal Government has been deeply involved in metro- 
politan matters. The new intercity 41,000 mile hghway program cuts 
right into the hearts of the metropolitan areas. 

"The urban renewal, slum clearance and housing programs, with 
aids for regional planning, are urban activities. 

Federal concern for harbors and airports and railroads regulation 
tie into the urban concentrations. Federal mortgage gui :rantees and 
veterans loans for certain types of housing and not for others, build 
the suburbs, not the central cities. Federal war-materiel contracts 
and tax depreciation policies shape the metropolis. 


Federal water and power plans affect the develc pment of the cities, 


and finally, as you gentlemen know full well, the Fc deral Government 
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has a major concern as to metropolian government in this Capital 
City. 

It is well that you gentlemen are examining the problem of the 
Washington metropolitan area. The present problems are nothing 
compared to those the Government a the people will face here in 
10 to 20 years, if adequate action is not taken in the near future. 

The National Government must be concerned with this whole region, 
because the Federal Government is the largest employer and needs a 
competent and happy working force. You must be concerned because 
this is the Capital of the United States, a symbol to our own people and 
to the world. 

You must be concerned because this is the potential home not only of 
3 million people by 1980, but of a broader and better balanced economy. 

secause of the structure of this metropolitan area, the Federal 
Government cannot forget its obligations to Virginia and to Maryland 
to participate in finding effective solutions for “the total problems of 
the total intermeshed metropolitan area. These obligations are mu- 
tual and inescapable. 

In this situation there are four methods of approach : 

1. You may conclude that the best way out is to let nature take its 
course. Under this plan, the highway departments of the States and 
the District, working with the Bureau of Public Ro: ads, would continue 
to use their best judgment as to highways and bridges. The local 
jurisdictions would continue to make local plans and establish local 
zoning. 

Each major jurisdiction would struggle as best it could with water 
supply, with sewers, and other services. 

New sanitary districts would be created. Mass transportation 
would continue to deteriorate and get more expensive. Traffic would 
continue to worsen and the downtown centers would degenerate with 
lower values, more parking lots, and few new buildings. 

A shabby intermediate ring would develop, as in many other cities, 
and slums would emerge in new locations. The town would get along, 
and everybody would do the best he could with a tough situation. 

That is the first possibility. 

Representative Hypr. That has already been suggested to the com- 
mittee as the course we should follow by some people who have testified. 

Mr. Guuick. I can understand that. 

Second, you may conclude that each of the major service require- 
ments such as water, waste disposal, mass transportation, or areawide 
planning and zoning, requires a new areawide governmental and ad- 
ministrative agency and may proceed to secure such creations. 

Under this plan there would be a tripartite transit authority to look 
after mass transportation, a tripartite water-supply authority to fur- 
nish but not necessarily distribute water to the whole area, a tripartite 
sewage authority to provide sewage treatment and pollution control 
for the entire urban region, a tripartite planning and master zoning 
commission, and other similar agencies and bodies. 

Some of these might be combined, such as the water and drainage 
activities or the planning and the transportation activities. It would 
be possible to even set up some authorities within a single State or the 
District and then to induce contractual arrangements w vith other j juris- 
dictions so as to achieve some of the benefits of areawide cooperation 
without political compulsion. 
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Representative Hypr. Right there, you do not recommend that as 
being very practical, do you? 

Mr. Guuicx. I would rather get through 

Representative Hypr. Maybe politically it is practicable. 

Mr. Guuick. I say it is an alternate. 

I think it is a better solution than the solution I mentioned of letting 
things rock along and letting nature take its course. 

The central concept under this general approach of creating specific 
authorities for specific jobs, is to isolate a very few major things 
like water supply or mass transportation and then to set up new bi- 
partite or tripartite authorities to plan, decide, finance, build, and 
operate the specified service. 

3. As the third method of approach: You may conclude that too 
many major interrelated problems are involved in this expanding 
metropolitan region to find a workable way out by isolating a few 
major things in this way. 

You may feel that mass transportation must be closely related 
to highways and streets, to land-use controls, to water, to police, to 
schools, to taxation, and to planning generally. 

It may be your feeling that self-supporting and independent au- 
thorities, with their ever-solicitous and often overriding regard for 
their own credit standing and their bondholders are not to be en- 
trusted with the basic controls which are involved in such community- 
shaping decisions as to who should get what kind of transportation 
at what price and who shall or shall not have water. 

You may feel that several free-wheeling authorities might get 
in each other’s way and still fail to meet public demands and might 
not work smoothly with the underlying local governments and 
agencies. 

If such are your conclusions, you would explore the setting up of 
a new layer of areawide self-government established on a tripartite 
basis with defined powers to deal comprehensively with a set of defined 
local government duties, services, and powers, with defined tax and 
borrowing powers. 

Such a new layer of local government, with local ordinance pow- 
ers, that is local legislative functions, would be related to the exist- 
ing country district and city governments and might at the same 
time contain officers directly elected for the purpose from parts of the 
metropolitan constituency or from the entire area. 

Representative Hypr. Doctor, if you had that, don’t you think 
people would insist on that? 

Mr. Gutick. Election? I am inclined to think that Americans 
would. However, in New York State, and in Michigan, the coun- 
ty government is made up entirely of officers except in the cities, and in 
rural areas is made up entirely of officers who are elected as town 
supervisors, chief executive officers of the town, who then meet in 
the county legislative body known as the county board, county board 
of supervisors, so that while they are elected by their people to be 
supervisors in the town, they also serve as members of the county 
board. 

So that if you set up a general government and provided for the 
constitution of the central government from among the elected officers 
of the local government, I think it might meet the normal demand for 
direct election in these posts. 
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Under this approach the executive functions of building and man- 
aging could be set up directly under an appointed or elected executive 
or they could be contracted out to private operators or to a mixed 
public-private corporation created for the purpose. 

Such a government across State lines would be a new experiment, 
and could be set up only by full joint agreement among the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, the State of Maryland, and the Government of 
the United States. 

It could be set up to deal with the metropolitan tasks without upset- 
ting the existing local governments in their present local work or 
infringing the sov ereignty of the States in State affairs and State 
taxes. 

It would be a specialized instrument for dealing locally and demo- 
cratically solely with the areawide problems of the metropolis. 

That was the third line of possible approach. 

There is a fourth line of approach: Finally you may conclude that 
the services and controls which you will identify as metropolitan 
questions are beyond the competence of the local governments and the 
local constituencies to decide, construct, finance, and manage. 

In that case, you will seek appropriate State and Federal agencies 
to undertake these activities, and you will hold the major policy ques- 
tions for decision in the three respective legislatures. 

In other words, you will abandon local solutions and local political 
leadership, and will seek for central solutions, central financing, and 
central management. 

Representative Hypr. Right there, Doctor, maybe you are going to 
explain it further. Ido not quite get the distinction between 4 and 3? 

Mr. Guuicx. No. 3 is the creation of a new layer of local metropoli- 
tan self-government. 

Four is the utilization of central, State, and Federal agencies to 
handle the problems of the metropolitan regions. 


Representative Hyper. What do you mean—State or Federal com- 
missions ¢ 


Mr. Guuicx. Yes. 

Representative Hype. Thank you. 

Mr. Guicx. And State departments and Federal departments to 
work directly within the metropolitan area. 

[f you select central State and Federal action as the way out rather 
than local action, you will need to consider how these three executive 
and legislative machines can be teamed together to work effectively 
as to the W ashington metropolitan area. 

While it is possible to make some combinations as between these 4 
categories, at least on a temporary and evolutionary basis, I think you 
will find on analysis that you have these 4 alternatives, and nothing 
else. 

Either you let nature take its course, letting the localities do the 
best they can with each difficulty as it arises, or you develop a few 
functionally defined special authorities; or you create a new layer of 
limited general metropolitan government; or you turn to central, 

rather than local, government. 

You will make a major contribution to the situation if, as the 
result of your deliberations, you are able to indicate which general 


method of approach to metropolitan affairs seems to you to offer the 
greater promise in this region. 
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Representative Hypr. Right there, Doctor, have you made a suffi- 
cient study here to have any suggestions ? 

Mr. Guticx. Ihave not. My study on this comes when I am handed 
the necessary material on the mass transportation study to approach 
it from that angle. 

Representative Hypr. Thank you. 

Mr. Guticx. The entire Washington region is confronted by two 
other major decisions as to which your advice could be of great 
significance. 

First, during the next decade the Washington area and the Federal 
Government can decide whether the District of Columbia should best 
be developed solely as the National Capital, or whether it is desirable 
to develop the District also on a broader basis as a well-balanced urban 
area, with a wider economic, social, and cultural foundation. 

If we want only a capital city and wish to keep out all other com- 
mercial, financial, industrial, social, and cultural activities, this can 
be arranged by the use of zoning, taxation, transportation, credit, 
land purchase, and other controls. 

If, on the other hand, we want Washington to become a general 
urban center with a more balanced economic and social structure, this 
too can be powerfully aided by these same devices and controls. 

Representative Hypr. Right there again, Doctor, do you think we 
have enough studies underway to give us the factual data on which 
to make that kind of a decision in the near future? 

Mr. Guuicx. I am not sure what your other studies on economic 
development will indicate. Your director of staff has informed me 
of certain studies which seem to me very promising which are under- 
way. 

The general studies which have been made by the National Capital 
Planning Group lean toward the second alternative; namely, the 
development of Washington as a well-balanced urban and metropoli- 
tan community; and what I am pointing out here is that the actual 
decisions as to the mass transportation program and many of the 
decisions as to the development of the governmental structure of the 
metropolitan region for the future actually rest back on this decision. 

If you want to maintain this purely as a National Capital, there are 
certain lines that would be followed and that will influence the selec- 
tion of the governmental structure. 

Representative Hypr. You say now starting in the next decade the 
Federal Government can make the decision ? 

Mr. Guuick. Yes, sir. 

Representative Hypr. Don’t you think we are confronted with the 
problem of making some fairly concrete decisions along that line 
sooner than 10 years? 

Mr. Gouticx. I think so. 

Representative Hype. Within the year? 

Mr. Guuicx. I agree with you. I think it should be made very 
promptly. However, the situation will still have a certain amount 
of flexibility. 

Representative Hyper. Yes. 

Mr. Guuicx. And this is the period of American history when very 
important decisions are being made in all our major cities and it 
involves not only the general planning problems, land-use problems, 
but the relation of land use to mass transportation, and the interrela- 
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tion of the governmental operations of the core cities and the sur- 
rounding areas and also the interrelations of neighboring cities, cities 
as close as this city and Alexandria, as close as this city and Balti- 
more. 

Representative Hyper. You say the Federal Government can decide 
it. 

Actually, isn’t this decision really being made now by the people 
living in these communities ? 

Mr. Gutick. Well, the major decisions for the District of Columbia 
are legally and constitutionally in the hands of the Government of the 
United States. 

Representative Hyper. I understand that. That is the legal situa- 
tion. But asa practical matter 

Mr. Guuicx. I suspect the people in the area have a good deal of 
influence on the people of Congress and the President in the selection 
of the Commissioners and so forth. 

But like other capital cities, this Capital City does not have home 
rue. So that the responsibility so far as the District goes is with the 
Government of the United States. 

However, as I said earlier, it is a responsibility you share, because of 
the economic and social structure in the State of Maryland and the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 

The second major issue for the District has to do with the pattern of 
the central city. 

Do we want a central city in which business and offices and the inter- 
related shops, services, and small industries are highly concentrated or 
do we want a city with a less dense center and more dispersed major 
work locations and operations ¢ 

The answer to this question may well determine what kind of a mass 
transportation and express way system is best, how industrial and 
commercial zoning should be modified, and what policies shall guide 
the Government in locating Federal offices for the future and in 
managing the urban renewal program. 

If your study of the metropolitan region throws any light on these 
questions, this could be most valuable. 

With this, Mr. Chairman, I conclude my formal statement but I am 
of course ready to endeavor to answer any questions that I am compe- 
tent to deal with. 

Representative Hype. Thank you, Dr. Gulick. It has been a very, 
very enlightening statement. 

Senator Morse ? 

Senator Morse. Doctor, you have been very helpful to us. I have 
just 1 or 2 questions. 

I am concerned about a tendency to create separate authorities, an 
authority for transportation, an authority for sanitation, an authority 
for housing, an authority for various activities. 

Has it been your professional observation that the creation of these 
separate authorities in metropolitan areas, either within a city or an 
authority that goes into urban areas, goes beyond city boundaries, has 
a tendency to create jurisdictional conflicts and budget conflicts, politi- 
cal conflicts that are not as prevalent as when you have organizations 
set up for a broad metropolitan area that goes beyond city boundaries 
under one central agency ? 
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Mr. Guiick. Well, Senator, we have only one real general metro- 
politan effort thus far in the United States, that is the Miami one, 
that has hardly gotten off the ground. 

We have the Toronto one in Canada, which has now been running 
for 4 years. 

So that it is hard to make the comparison between what would 
happen under a metropolitan, a limited-purpose metropolitan 
structure. 

New York City created a metropolitan government 50 years ago 
when they made the greater city, and they brought together what is 
now 5 counties and 2 great cities. Brooklyn was a big city at that 
time—as was Manhattan, and there were 20 other cities that were 
incorporated and all brought together, and a single federal city was 
created with the maintenance of certain functions in the boroughs. 
The presidents, who were executive officers, sat in what amounted to 
the upper legislative chamber of the city. That worked politically 
quite smoothly, despite the very sharp political differences in Brook- 
lyn, which was in those days largely Republican, and New York City, 
which was largely Democratic. So we have had a little experience on 
the smoothness of operation there. 

As to the first part of your question, Senator, that dealt with the 
authorities: I think your question is a very important one for all 
students of administration and very important for your committee 
because the creation of authorities gets work done, where properly 
set up. 

We do have an effective operation in the Port of New York Author- 
ity for a certain number of functions. 

The authorities in the main have not had great budget conflicts 
with the underlying governments because they have been set up to 
handle things that are self-supporting, and they have been given 
revenues. 

Now the first one of the metropolitan district limited purpose 
authorities with broad taxing powers is the San Francisco one, which 
has just started, and there you have 5 counties that have now been 
brought together in the Bay Area Transit District Board. There 
are 4 other counties that are entitled to join under the law. This board 
has the right to issue general bonds against the taxable values of the 
area. They also can issue revenue bonds, and they can levy a tax, 
not in excess, as I remember, of $5 a hundred. The equalization prob- 
lem is handled by the State tax department, the State board of equal- 
ization in California. 

This is the first one where a major budget conflict might come in. 
That is, if they issued $1 billion or $2 billion in bonds in that area 
and doubled the indebtedness for all local government in order to build 
rapid transit in the San Francisco Bay area, the localities would find 
themselves in trouble for schools, for hospitals and other things be- 
cause you cannot carry your indebtedness to these limits without 
educating the bankers and the security investors up to it. 

Where authorities are created and operated they do tend to restrict 
their interests very narrowly to these specific jobs they have been given. 

Now in the city of New York to date, the city desperately needs an 
interstate agency which would deal with the development of the mass 
transportation system. 
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The Port of New York Authority, which is already engaged in some 
aspects of mass transportation, namely, the tunnels and bridges, which 
handles therefore the rubber-borne mass transportation across the 
State line between New York and New Jersey, has indicated over and 
over again they will have nothing to do with taking on any of the 
other mass transportation activities for the simple reason they are 
not moneymakers and they have to maintain the credit standing of 
the Port of New York Authority. 

Senator Morse. May I interrupt at that point, Doctor, because it 
bears on the next question I wanted to ask you? I am troubled about 
these authorities working in their own little domains and jurisdictions 
when they are confronted with the budget problems which you have 
alluded to, and it is only natural they are going to keep their eyes on 
the budget to see to it that it is a balanced Gislevt and to see that they 
are self-supporting and able to pay off the bondholders, when the 
public problem, however, may go far beyond that. 

The public problem is one of adequate transportation, not limited 
to bridges and highways. It involves the communities. 

Now bearing out, it seems to me, exactly what you have just testi- 
fied to, I hold in my hand a clipping from the New York Times for 
June 3, 1958. 

The headline is “Port Body Fights Jersey Rail Bill.” 

I am not asking for comment on this bill. I am just telling you 
that this is a problem which tends to arise when you have a series of 
separate authorities. 

It says: 


Scores PLan To Have It TAKE OveR COMMUTER LINES—FAvors TRANSIT DISTRICT 


The Port of New York Authority declared today that the enactment of a 
pending assembly bill would destroy its multimillion dollar highway and bridge 
construction program. 

The measure would call on the authority to take over and integrate commuter 
rail facilities in the metropolitan area and otherwise seek to solve the com- 
muter transit problem in that region. It is sponsored by Assemblyman William 
V. Musto, Democrat, of Union City. 

The port authority’s attack on the bill was twofold. It consisted of a per- 
sonal appeal for its defeat by the board’s executive director and the release of a 
statement summing up his arguments and signed by all 11 members of the agency. 

Austin J. Tobin, the executive director, addressed members of the assembly 
committee that is considering the Musto bill. He said the authority favored 
legislation, already approved by New York State, to establish the New York- 
New Jersey Metropolitan Transit District to handle the commuter rail problem. 

However, he said that if the authority was required to take over the rail 
transit problem, there would be a disastrous effect on its ability to market 
bonds— 


that is, bonds for bridges and bonds for highways, and yet, from the 
standpoint of the poor traveling public, which has a great stake in 
commuter lines. 

It is the commuter lines that gets thousands of them from Jersey 
into New York City. 

Apparently you have here a specific example of what you have al- 
ready testified to: One transit authority wants to be allowed to remain 
in its limited jurisdiction and says, “After all, this commuter rail line 
problem is somebody else’s problem. Maybe we ought to do it with 
some kind of a State authority,” and yet the transportation problem is 
an entity, all phases of the problem affect the poor commuter and auto- 
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mobile driver, those persons who are trying to get from home to their 
place of business or grocery store or what not. 
(The article in full is as follows: ) 


[From the New York Times, June 3, 1958] 


Port Bopy Fients Jersey Ram Brrr—Scores Pran To Have It TAKE Over 
CoMMUTER LINES—FAvors TRANSIT DISTRICT 


(By George Cable Wright) 


TRENTON, June 2.—The Port of New York Authority decleared today that the 
enactment of a pending Assembly bill would destroy its multimillion dollar high- 
way and bridge construction program. 

The measure would call on the authority to take over and integrate commuter 
rail facilities in the metropolitan area and otherwise seek to solve the commuter 
transit problem in that region. It is sponsored by Assemblyman William YV. 
Musto, Democrat of Union City. 

The Port Authority’s attack on the bill was twofold. It consisted of a personal 
appeal for its defeat by the board’s executive director and the release of a state- 
ment summing up his arguments and signed by all 11 members of the agency. 

Austin J. Tobin, the executive director, addressed members of the assembly 
committee that is considering the Musto bill. He said the authority favored 
legislation, already approved by New York State, to establish the New York-New 
Jersey Metropolitan Transit District to handle the commuter rail problem. 


EFFECT ON BONDS FEARED 


However, he said that if the authority was required to take over the rail transit 
problem, there would be a “‘disastrous effect” on its ability to market bonds. 

Mr. Tobin explained that the authority’s present contract commitments cover 
such projects as double-decking of the George Washington Bridge, constructing a 
Narrows span between Brooklyn and Staten Island, putting up marine terminals 
at Port Newark and Elizabeth and new piers in Brooklyn and providing major 
new facilities at Newark, New York International, and La Guardia Airports. 

Dr. Salomon J. Flink, professor of economics at Rutgers University and director 
of a recent study of the State’s economy and economic needs, also testified on the 
bill. He insisted that the Port Authority was the logical agency to assume 
responsibility for the commuter rail problem. 

The bistate agency, he contended could offset rail deficits by increasing the 
fares on its bridge and tunnel facilities, Mr. Tobin replied such action would 
violate contracts between the authority and its bondholders. 


NEW AGENCY OPPOSED 


Dr. Flink noted that the authority had been established to handle transporta- 
tion problems in the metropolitan area. To form a new bistate body to handle 
the rail problem, he said, would prove far more costly as such an agency would 
have to go through a “period of trial and error” and might run into many legal 
and constitutional problems. 

The Musto bill is designed to circumvent passage of two identical bills to estab- 
lish the transit district. One of the latter measures is sponsored by State Senator 
Walter H. Jones, Republican of Bergen County, the other by Assembly Speaker 
William F. Hyland, Democrat of Camden County. 

Senator Morse. And does not this New York situation—and you 
testified about the New York Port Authority—and does not this New 
York situation illustrate my fear that we maybe ought to be on guard 
in this area against setting up little separate authorities with their 
own limited domains, with nobody at the head, to correlate and coor- 
dinate and with authority to require coordination and correlation? 

I certainly am not an expert in this field, but I would like to get 
your comment on this genera] problem before, Mr. Chairman, I put 
one more question to him and then I am through. 

Mr. Gotick. Well, you have put your finger on one of the toughest 
current issues in American domestic development, the question of do 
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we reach for a general-purpose government in the metropolitan areas, 
which, as you say, can stand up here, and defend the total interests of 
the whole area, and balance transportation against water against other 
things. And if you do that, then how how do you reconcile it with the 
desire of the people locally to manage schools and these other factors ¢ 

Senator Morse. That is my next question. I was going to say, 
Doctor, I suppose if we follow my theory, then it would certainly 
provide an end of unemployment for political undertakers. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

I do not know where the local politician could be found that would 
say we ought to, at least, give up his jurisdiction for the greater good. 
Too many politicians do not talk that way, unfortunately. And yet, 
isn’t it the problem though, that we must in some way solve through 
some type of an educational process, in order that the individual voting 
citizen can be made to see that trying to hold on to this so-called local 
ool government, defeats his own best interests and that he ought to 

broaden or raise his sights so that he takes on the citizenship responsi- 
bility of a larger area in order to serve the public good ? 

It is an educational process, I recognize, but don’t we somehow have 
to get through to the voter the idea that the politician who makes the 
plea for the ward politics and the city politics and the retention of 
limited j jur isdiction, may be working against the public interest ? 

Mr. Guuicx. Isn’t it, Mr. Senator and Mr. Chairman, not unlike the 
problem that your governmental ancestors faced when they drew up the 
Constitution of the United States in trying to find a for mula, for the 
first time in the history of the world, where - you could maintain certain 
aspects of government close to the people, and certain aspects of the 
government on a national scale. 

Now here, it is this kind of a problem and requires the same kind of 
clear thinking, leadership, and public education. 

Representative Hype. Excuse me, Senator, if you would yield to me 
for a moment, isn’t that what you were getting at when you pointed 
out the distinction between your third and fourth alternative ¢ 

Mr. Gutick. Exactly, I was trying to. 

Senator Morss. I am very tentative in my judgment but I was very 
much impressed with that distinction and with your statement about 
the fourth step in this program. 

It seems to me 3 and 4 are of great importance to us on this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, with apologies on my lips, I have to leave for Chi- 

cago on the noon plane. I want to tell you how much I have regretted 
missing so many of your meetings. 

Representative Hype. I want to tell you 

Senator Morse. I do not want you to feel that I am a nonparticipat- 
ing member of this joint committee, because I am one of the politicians 
who reads the records. 

Representative Hypr. We found that out. 

Senator Morse. I recommend it to all of them but I want to state, 
this is no idle flattery but sincere sentiment, that I appreciate very 
much the effective work you as chairman of this committee, have 
been doing for all of us in our absence. I shall look forward to some 
of our executive sessions when I will by that time, have caught up 
with my reading and be ready to try to decide what policies we ought 
to follow along the lines of our very able witness this morning. 
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Representative Hypr. I am looking forward to those executive 
sessions too, Senator, because you always make a great contribution 
to them. 

Senator Morssg. I will do my best, thank you. 

Representative Hypr. Thank you. 

Doctor Gulick, in studies that your organization has made in this 
area, would you say that with respect to the mass-transportation prob- 
lem that there is a point where we need some sort of regional au- 
thority to deal with at least its regulation ? 

Mr. Guuickx. With reference to regulation, yes. 

With reference to the mechanism for construction, operation, final 
decisions, handling of finance, I am not yet prepared. 

Our studies have been background studies, and we are awaiting the 
conclusion of the engineers and the planners as to the type of trans- 
portation which will be required here in this metropolitan area. 

For example, it might be a no-rail system. It might be a mixed 
system. It might be entirely a highway system and the type of ad- 
ministrative structure that will be required for the different types 
or the different mixtures of and the different stages of development 
that may be conceived might be very different. 

So that our studies to date are background studies, and they are 
not studies in which we have sought to define a specific type of metro- 
politan structure, or a specific type of compact, or a specific type of 
cooperative mechanism. 

Representative Hypr. That is for cooperation ? 

Mr. Guuick. For the final decisions, the final development of the 
plan, the final education of the public, and then construction and 
operation. 

Representative Hype. But then I gather from what you say your 
studies have proceeded to the point where you can recommend some 
sort of regional regulatory authority ? 

Mr. Guuicx. I was asked specifically to examine that earlier, and 
during an interim period between now and when an ultimate type 
of structure can be created it was highly desirable to get a cooperative 
arrangement between the regulatory systems of the District, Virginia, 
and Maryland. 

Representative Hype. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Guuickx. The greatest danger in that is that it might be mis- 
interpreted as a final solution, and regulation is not the final solution, 
and I hope you gentlemen will say that very vigorously. 

Representative Hypr. I do say that very vigorously. 

Mr. Guticx. Yes. 

Representative Hypr. Doctor, I am afraid that some people have 
gotten the impression that we have the impression that regulation is 
the final solution, and I want to make it abundantly clear that we are 
far from reaching any such conclusion as that. It is merely a start 
and by far—far from being any final solution. Mr. Gutheim? 





Mr. GurHem. Doctor, you said that among the earlier assignments 
that you had been given by the mass transportation survey was a 
study of this proposed interstate compact to provide a regulatory 
agency. 

“This is embodied, of course, in the bill which has passed the Virginia 
Legislature? 
Mr. Gutick. Yes. 
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Mr. GurHem. And which is under study by this committee, with 
a view to its introduction in the Congress to secure the necessary 
concurrence ? 

Mr. Guuick. Yes. 

Mr. Guruetm. Section 5 of the Virginia bill provides for an ad- 
visory board which would undertake functions other than those of 
a regulatory nature. 

Have you made some recommendations with respect to this particu- 
lar instrument ? 

Mr. Guuick. Yes. It seems to me that was an experimental aspect 
not common in regulatory bodies, but that in this situation it might 
make a useful contribution. 

So that it would seem to me that it—we are talking about section 
5—the provision which provides for an advisory group in connection 
with the regulatory provision under the bill which has been passed 
in Virginia and which is under consideration by you, Mr. Chairman, 
and will be submitted in Maryland next year. 

My answer is that it seemed to me that while that section 5 was an 
experimental element not common in most regulatory legislation, none- 
theless in this situation it might contribute something and would 
add an official joint tripartite agency with funds with which certain 
work could be carried forward. Recognizing that regulation is only 
a small aspect of this problem, and one which might be largely super- 
seded in due course, it would seem to me that this process of coopera- 
tion on a tripartite basis might be a very useful thing. 

I would not regard it as an inseparable element of the bill but as 
something which was worth experimenting with. ' 

Mr. Guruerm. In other words, you do not feel it is a substantial 
element of the bill? 

Mr. Guuicx. No, not substantial. 

Mr. Guruem. Dr. Gulick, you have referred to your opinion that 
regulation is not the ultimate solution to the regional transportation 
problems of the area, and you have implied that the ultimate solution 
might be some years off. During this interim period between where 
we are now and where we hope to be when the ultimate solution is 
finally developed, do you feel that this regulatory device plus the 
advisory board is an adequate piece of interim machinery to deal with 
the transportation problems of the area in this intervening period ? 

Mr. Guticx. I do not. 

Representative Hypr. Excuse me, would you mind repeating that 
question ? 

There seems to be some conflict here. 

Mr. Guticxk. I think I got the question. Is all that Washington 
needs, the adoption of the proposed tripartite regulatory action be- 
tween now and the time when an ultimate plan can be worked out? 

And my answer is “No, you need something else.” 

Representative Hypr. Yes. 

Mr. Gutuem. The other point I am trying to establish, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that section 5 of the bill does not provide a board which would 
be competent in Dr. Gulick’s opinion to deal with the traffic and 
transportation problems of this region in the most effective way dur- 
ing the interim period in which the ultimate agency is being de- 


veloped. 
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Representative Hype. Well, from your study of the bill, is it possi- 
ble to make provision so that the Board could function adequately in 
that respect ? 

Mr. Gutick. Well, Mr. Chairman, this anticipates a little what 
might be the report of the mass transportation study. 

t is my anticipation that the mass transportation study will fur- 
nish a very solid basis for consideration and action, a plan of action, 
perhaps alternate plans of action, which would be suitable for very 
early consideration by the legislative bodies of the two States and of 
the Congress, and that plan of action, if adopted, will lead directly 
into the ultimate decisions and plan of handling the mass transpor- 
tation problem of the district. 

I have the feeling that what you need to guard against, and what 
you need to advise the District against, is the adoption of a program 
of endless studies one on top of the other, and failure of creating ma- 
chinery through which decisions can be reached. 

Representative Hypr. Amen. 

Mr. Guticx. As you know, other districts have tackled the prob- 
lem and have gone year after year. It is subject to debate, and we 
tend not to act if there are differences of opinion because we do not 
like to railroad anybody. 

We like to wait until there is a virtually unanimous agreement, so 
that the thing is strung out. The study in San Francisco is really 
15 years of work, and the last commission has been at work for 
5 years. They started in 1951 and they turned in their report in 1957, 
and they have now gotten the legislation through to create an official 
agency which can reach the decisions except for the popular referen- 
dum. That is they can agree on the plan. They can decide whether 
they are going to have overhead suspended system or supported track 
system, the extent to which they use rubber, the extent to which they 
will use rails, and they can work out the financial plans and they 
can submit it to the voters. 

So that while they have not as yet agreed precisely on how they are 
going to do it, they have agreed they are going to do something and 
they have created the machinery for taking the action. 

Now the business of issuing bonds has got to go to a referendum 
and they have got to sell it to the people of the area, but the people of 
the area are desperate for action. 

So when you ask me this question, Mr. Gutheim, I can say that I 
would regard it as inadequate to adopt purely a regulatory scheme be- 
tween now and the development of an ultimate plan, but I would re- 
gard it as probably desirable to come up with the creation of a mecha- 
nism of action to put an end to endles debate, a mechanism of action 
which can, with responsible political leadership, get public assent to 
that procedure, and it seems to me anything that you can do to help 
on that would be a very great contribution. 

Mr. Gurnerm. I might say, Dr. Gulick, that in the field of trans- 
portation, I believe our committee faces two major responsibilities: 
The first is to determine within the scope of its final report, which will 
be rendered to Congress next January, what type of action agency 
in the transportation field, of the type we are now discussing, should 
be provided for. 
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This, of course, involves some decision on our part of the adequacy 
of what has so far been offered, particularly section 5 of the compact 
legislation. 

Secondly, and over a longer span of time, to determine the relation- 
ship in the overall framework of regional government of transporta- 
tion to these other regional problems. 

Mr. Gutick. Right. 

Mr. Guruerm. This is what you have helped with very clearly in 
your prepared statement. 

Our time schedule is necessarily juxtaposed with the time schedule 
of the completion of the mass transportation survey, and our effort 
has been to anticipate to the maximum degree possible what the rec- 
ommendations of the survey might be, and the nature of the factual 
material that would be covered in it. 

I wonder if I could return now to some of the points that were 
prompted by your earlier comments. 

You referred to the mass transportation survey and to the leader- 
ship which Mr. Bartholomew and Commissioner McLaughlin had pro- 
vided. Iam very sorry, of course, you were not in the country and 
hence were not able to be here on the 22d of May when the entire day 
of the committee’s hearing was devoted to a presentation of the sur- 
vey under the direction of Commissioner McLaughlin. 

Would you attempt to describe how this leadership has been exer- 
cised and the extent to which the work of the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission of which Mr. Bartholomew is the Chairman, and 
of the Steering Committee, of which Mr. McLaughlin is Chairman, 
have actually fitted together ? 

I think that we are still very much in the dark as to where the ulti- 
mate responsibility organizationally for leadership and direction in 
this study lies. 

Mr. Guuick. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be a great waste 
of your time to bring that whole question up again today. I have 
come here to discuss the broader questions. I have no hesitancy in 
saying, however, that it seems to me that the responsibility has been 
joint, it has been distributed among a group of men who have been 
working together, and when the steering committee and the members 
of the planning commission and the experts have sat down around 
the table to argue about various aspects, I do not think anybody has 
stopped to say “This is my field of responsibility and that is yours.” 

There has been a very good exchange of ideas and opinions. 

I have felt that the leadership for the work has come both from 
the planning side and from the technical side held together in a good 
basis of working relations between men around a table. 

The one point at which the project has been a disappointment to 
me, has been the question of time, and the time which will now be 
available for the Institute of Public Administration staff to do its 
part of the work. 

Representative Hypr. What do you mean by that, just the time that 
was allowed when the study was initiated or the time that is now 

Mr. Guticx. No, I mean the delays that have taken place in the 
technical aspects of the work, but, it seemed to me it was much more 
important to have solid technical material than to have menaReeReT 
material available at an earlier date so that while my part of the wor 
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really gets into a significant phase of design and development after 
the conclusion of the technical work on the planning and the specific 
structure and design of a mass transportation system for the District, 
we have had to hold staff people available and rearrange work sched- 
ules and so forth, which has been difficult. 

However, I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, that this was unavoid- 
able in the nature of the project. 

Mr. Gurueim. Perhaps, Dr. Gulick, I should have asked my earlier 
question in a different fashion, because my specific reference in your 
earlier testimony was to the question of what kind of a city this is 
going to be, the National Capital or a more diversified community ? 

Mr. Guuick. Yes. 

Mr. GurnHerm. And it has always seemed to me the fact that the 
transportation study has been conducted in the framework of a gen- 
eral planning operation, has enriched it, or potentially has enriched 
it to a certain extent, by allowing questions of that kind to be con- 
sidered; and in the earlier presentation of the mass transportation 
survey, I must confess to a certain vagueness and indecision on this 
point, and to a character of material that is much more purely pro- 
jective than responsive to any real statement of policy. 

Do you feel you have been given by Mr. McLaughlin and Mr. 
Bartholomew a clear enough picture of the city that this transporta- 
tion system is to serve in order to allow you to make as firm recom- 
mendations as you would like? 

Mr. Gutick. Yes. 

You see, Mr. Gutheim, my recommendations do not relate to the 
planning aspects. It does not relate to the question of the kind of a 
city or whether this city shall be primarily a Capital City. 

Mr. Guruetm. You were given this material 

Mr. Guttcx. This material is going to be given in conclusive form 
in connection with the presentation of the plan of mass transporta- 
tion study. 

And it is implicit in the population and employment and economic 
studies that have been made. 

Mr. Gurnetm. In other words, you had not had any occasion to go 
back of that material and into the assumption, for example, of further 
decentralization of employment, and the growth of population, and 
the growth of industry which 

Mr. Guticx. Only to the extent of getting the outlines of the general 
pattern of the population distribution of the area. _ 

Representative Hype. In that connection, Dr. Gulick, do I conclude 
from that the most we can expect from this, on that particular subject, 
the study on that particular subject at this time is certain factual data 
which will help, as you say, in your statement, the Federal Government 
to make this decision; is that right ? 

You are not going to make specific recommendations 

Mr. Gutick. I personally; no. Iam working 

Mr. Guruem. That will come out of the survey ? t 

Mr. Gutick. I think in the survey you will find that the planning 
conclusions and assumptions will be stated. 

Mr. GurHem. Just one other question. 

You have suggested that it would be advisable to go forward at this 
time with some sort of regional regulatory authority for mass public 
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Do you think it is also essential that we consider some immediate 
changes or improvements in the regional planning in this area? 

That is in the administrative organization of regional planning? 

Mr. Guuick. I do not think of any at the moment. 

That is, if you will tell me how quickly you will be able to act in 
the Congress and in the two States with reference to the action program 
which would normally come forward from the mass- transportation 
survey. If that action is going to be greatly delayed, then you might 
very well consider the question of a more effective structure of regional 
planning. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I have very great reservations as to what 
planning alone can contribute unless it is associated with the power 
to act, the power to make decisions. 

Mr. Guruem. I certainly hope that there will not be any too great 
delay in that action. 

Mr. Guricx. Therefore I hope there will be action. 

I think the fact that your committee exists indicates there will be 
leadership in both Houses on this subject. 

The fact that the regional group has been meeting, both as a council 
and in the planning work, and in the discussion of the mass-trans- 
portation problems, will lay the groundwork for action, and that is 
one of the reasons why, it would seem to me, that action, prompt action 
to set up the tripartite regulatory agency represented an excellent 
move on the part of the Feder al Government and the two States 
involved to set up a mechanism and to get the matters discussed in 
the State legislatures and by the State political leadership to recognize 
this is the way you go at it, through cooperation. 

You see the alternative is for the Federal Government to say, “All 
right; we are going to try to solve this as best we can,” and take action, 
and for Vi irginia to do what they can and try to straighten out county 
government and create new districts, water districts and so on, and 
for Maryland to do the same. 

Representative Hypr. That alternative was rejected in 1954. 

Mr. Guuick. Yes. But the situation is worse. And things fre- 
quently that are rejected become very important if you have a few 
cesspools that get loose and flow into the cellars of the neighbors 
across the line. 

So that the decision to work together on a basis of governmental 
cooperation and to make use of an interstate compact device seems to 
me a useful method of demonstrating this is probably a useful method 
of working at this. 

Representative Hype. ‘Thank you very much, Dr. Gulick. 

The committee appreciates very much your giving of your valuable 
time to come here this morning. 

Mr. Gutick. It is a pleasure. I look forward not only to your 
final report, but to your very fine staff reports, which are a real con- 
tribution, being circulated around the country. 

Represent tive Hypr. Thank you, Doctor. 

The next witness is Mr. Robert B. Mitchell. 

Will you give your full name and title and affiliation for the record ? 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT B. MITCHELL, CHAIRMAN OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF CITY PLANNING, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Mircnett. My name is Robert B. Mitchell. 

I am chairman of the department of city planning of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and act as a consultant in urban planning and urban 
transportation studies. 

Mr. Guruerm. Mr. Mitchell does not have a prepared statement and 
I think we might proceed by asking a few questions to open this thing 
up. 
Would you like me to proceed ? 

Representative Hype. Have you been affiliated in this transit study 
in the Washington area? 

Mr. Mircue.t. Only to the extent I gave to your staff director in 
April a report to your committee. I assume since you had that report 
that it would not be necessary to prepare another statement directly 
bearing on the problem but that you might wish to ask questions. 

Representative Hype. Well, Mr. Gutheim, suppose you proceed to 
bring out the points you want to get on the report. 

Mr. Guruerm. Yes. I think the experience which Mr. Mitchell has 
had in Philadelphia in the organization of a solution to the Phila- 
delphia mass transportation problem is very directly related to the 
problem here in Washington, in fact very similar to the transit board 
that Dr. Gulick referred to. It seems to me the one that comes closest 
to our particular situation. 

If he could give us a description of the evolution, through the suc- 
cessive stages of the Philadelphia transportation effort, it would be 
very helpful. 

We are also getting a more direct report on the Bay Area Transit 
Board to which Dr. Gulick referred, and which I believe will be in 
the committee’s hands in time for it to be included in the transcript of 
this hearing. 

(The following description and evaluation of the Bay Area Rapid 
Transit District was prepared by Dr. Sidney J. Claunch, professor 
of public administration, University of Nevada, serving as a con- 
sultant to the Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Prob- 
lems :) 


Tue San FrANcIscO BAy AREA RAPID TRANSIT DISTRICT 


The San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit District has been in existence 
only 6 or 7 months (since November 1957). It is too early, therefore, to make 
a meaningful appraisal of this agency, in itself, as an instrument for providing 
rapid transit in the San Francisco Bay area. The present district, however, is 
a lineal descendant of the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Commission, 
created by the California Legislature in 1951, and the present district is pro- 
ceeding on plans laid and on the basis of studies and analyses provided by the 
commission. An understanding of the present district, its organizations and 
functions, and its chances for success require a prior understanding of the 
organization, operation, and achievements of its predecessor. It is then only 
necessary to take into account the modifications involved in the transition from 
the commission, which dealt with the investigation and planning phases of the 
program, to the district, which is to complete the action plan, raise the funds, 
and carry out the construction and operation phases of the program. 
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THE 





COMMISSION AND THE DISTRICT 


The San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Commission was created by the 
legislature in 1951 largely as a result of the efforts of State senators and as- 
semblymen from the nine counties of the bay region (San Francisco, San 
Mateo, Santa Clara, Alameda, Contra Costa, Solano, Napa, Sonoma, and Marin). 
These men were concerned about the growing congestion in the area that was 
threatening to stifle its growth and they were somewhat removed from the local 
conflict of interests that tends to prevent action where legally separate neigh- 
poring units are involved. The so-called bay area, involving nine counties, is 
not underrepresented in the legislature as is the case with many other metro- 
politan areas. Although the agricultural areas of the State are powerful in the 
legislature the northern areas hold the bulk of the power and they have not been 
unsympathetic to the needs of the San Francisco Bay area. 

The San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Commission was composed of 
26 members, a slight majority appointed by the Governor and the rest by the 
boards of supervisors of the individual counties. The appointees were men 
of high standing in business, in labor organizations, and in the civic and political 
life of the region. Most of them were not politicians in the usual sense of the 
word. The commission was given life to December 31, 1955, and this date was 
extended by the 1953 legislature to December 31, 1957. The latter date was the 
date on which the commission actually ceased to exist, a date overlapping by 
a month or more (as planned by the commission) the activation of the successor 
district. 

The commission was provided with an initial appropriation of $50,000 and 
given the right to accept contributions and appropriations from any public 
agency. It was also directed to “make the fullest possible use of all facilities 
of State, county, city, and other governmental agencies which may be available 
to it with the objective of operating as economically as efficiency will permit.” 
The commission was authorized to hire an executive secretary and necessary 
office staff and to “contract with such persons, groups, and agencies, public and 
private, for services necessary to carry out its duties and responsibilities.” 

During the first 2 years of its existence the commission operated, relatively, 
on a shoestring, maintaining an office at 1182 Market Street with an executive 
secretary and 1 clerical assistant and, for part of the time, 1 engineer. The work 
of the commission was conducted by a limited number of consultants, who 
provided the factual and analytical basis, and by the commissioners through 
their meetings and committees. The initial meeting with held February 14, 1952. 

The area information on which the commission’s preliminary report was 
based was the work of the engineering firm of De Leuw, Cather & Co., Chicago, 
which served as consultant to the commission from July 28, 1952, to December 
8,1952. This firm’s operations were confined mainly to collecting available data 
on public and auto passenger movements from various sources in the region 
and coordinating, sifting and analyzing them to come up with a prediction of 
the probable volume of such movements in 1970. The consultant also made 
recommendations for action by the commission. The commission adopted the 
recommendations of the consultant in its own report to the legislature and 
requested the funds to carry them out. 

In summary, these are the principal conclusions and recommendations of 
the commission as recorded in its preliminary report of January 1953, pages 
17-20: 

1. A coordinated system of rapid transit, capable of being expanded, is needed 
to supplement the system of highways and freeways in the bay area. 

2. This system must have features which enable it to compete successfully 
with auto transportation for peak-hour traffic. 

3. The development of such a system requires preliminary studies to formulate 
an overall regional economic plan, including land use and population estimates 
projected into the future. 

4. The planning and development of the system requires the cooperation of the 
State and the nine counties. 

5. At this time the commission firmly committed itself to a policy of working 
through consultants, confining its direct contacts to one or a very few major 
consultants who would be expected to contract with other consultants for any 
heeded services and to coordinate all results. This approach was considered 
preferable to maintaining the professional and technical staff necessary to handle 
these functions or of attempting to utilize the already-overworked staffs of public 
agencies in the nine-county area. 
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6. The commission recommended to the legislature that funds in the amount 
of $750,000 be made available to it for the purpose of preparing the master plan 
and the studies necessary to carry it out. 

Of the $750,000 requested by the commission, $400,000 was granted as a loan 
by the 1953 legislature and the remaining $350,000 as contributions, on the basis 
of population, by the nine counties. According to its executive secretary, the 
commissioners were able to persuade their counties that the comprehensive 
planning information would be of considerable value to them even apart from its 
use by a transit agency. Area planners expressed enthusiastic agreement, but 
with the reservation that the creation of a regional planning agency would have 
been an even better solution. The area data was subsequently deposited with the 
department of regional planning, University of California, for eventual trans- 
fer to a regional planning body should one be created. 

With its new funds the commission moved ahead with its program by con- 
tracting in November of 1953 (at a fee of $600,000) with the New York engineer- 
ing firm of Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall & Macdonald to do the regional studies, 
to develop a coordinated transit plan, and to prepare cost analyses. The firm 
served as the single consultant to the commission on the physical aspects of the 
plan but specialized experts were retained by and served as consultants to the 
firm. (See p. 61 of the Report of the Commission, December 1957, for a list of 
the consultants associated with Parsons, Brinckerhoff, et al.) The firm also 
worked in close cooperation with planning agencies in the bay area. 

Stanford Research Institute was engaged by the commission in November 
1954 (at a fee of $29,000) to analyze the organizational and financial aspects of 
a proposed rapid transit district. 

The report of the engineering firm, entitled “Regional Rapid Transit,” was 
transmitted to members of the legislature in January of 1956 and the report of 
Stanford Research Institute, entitled “Report on Organizational and Financial 
Aspects of a Proposed Rapid Transit System for the San Francisco Bay Area,” 

yas similarly transmitted 2 months later in March 1956. 

The commission endorsed the two reports, and the final report of the commis- 
sion to the legislature in December 1957 contained as appendixes a summary of 
the former (which was a stiff-backed volume of very large atlas-type format) 
as well as the complete text of the latter. The engineering report was the more 
specific in its recommendations and in its plans. In the words of the commis- 
sion’s summary, “The recommended plan would provide a double-track system, 
grade-separated in its entirety, for electric powered conventional-type trains 
eapable of achieving travel speeds of 45 miles per hour, including station stops. 
Rolling stock would embody the latest developments in safety, comfort and 
convenience. Service would be as frequent as every 90 seconds during the 
rush hours on the densest routes and no less often than every 15 minutes during 
the daytime of weekdays” (p. 61). “The fare schedule would be based to com- 
pete effectively with the average cost per passenger of automobile travel, and 
the rapid transit vehicle would offer passenger comfort comparable to the auto- 
mobile. Suburban stations would be so located as to contribute to desirable 
patterns of urban growth. These stations would be easily reached by local 
feeder transit and private automobiles and would offer adequate parking facili- 
ties. In commercial and employment centers stations would be placed within 
easy walking distance of commuter and shopper destinations” (p. 67). In short, 
the system would provide significantly better service, and at more attractive 
prices, than ever before. 

The organizational and financial report was less specific in its reeommenda- 
tions, especially so with respect to financing. In these areas policy considera- 
tions are a more significant part of the total than in the area of physical 
planning. The recommendations therefore took the form of suggestions. The 
organizational suggestion was relatively specific. First the field was narrowed 
to include only public bodies, since the physical plan required expenditures 
that could not be recovered through operation. The field was further nar- 
rowed to include only two forms: the ultimate ideal of metropolitan government 
and the special purpose district having the power to issue general obligation 
bonds. 

The financial suggestion was less specific. It was suggested that the transit 
agency be empowered to work out a combination of devices including, for 
example, fare revenues, a regional retail sales tax, property taxes, and bridge 
tolls, and perhaps even gasoline taxes. Income taxes, death taxes, gross 
receipts taxes, payroll taxes, and specific excises were ruled out as inappro- 
priate or difficult to administer on a regional basis. 
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Besides endorsing the reports of its two consultants, the commission made 
a study to determine the form of legislation necessary to implement its recom- 
mendations and proceeded, with the help of the legislative counsel bureau and 
the attorney general’s office, to draft the necessary legislation. A first draft 
was prepared and distributed. This draft was the subject of public hearings 
held on November 19 and 20, 1956, before the Senate Interim Committee on 
Rapid Transit in the San Francisco Bay area. As a result of the criticisms and 
suggestions made at these hearings and directly to the commission, revisions 
were made and a revised draft was introduced in the legislature during 
January 1957. On February 20 the senate committee held a public hearing 
on the bill and in March it was brought up for consideration on the floor. 
“After undergoing some amending” it passed as chapter 1056, Statutes of 1957. 
The principal difference between the final form of the legislation and the first 
draft was the additional power over the program (which amounts to a veto) 
given to the boards of supervisors of the individual counties. The boards 
were given the power to withdraw their counties from the district at any time 
and it further became necessary to submit the physical and financial plans 
for their approval before they could be submitted to the electorate in the bond 
election. It is widely believed that without these changes the legislation would 
not have passed. Santa Clara County, which the commission wanted to in- 
clude as one of the six in the original district, ‘“‘withdrew” before enactment 
of the legislation. 

The bill created a special purpose district, the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid 
Transit District, comprising the 5 counties of San Francisco, San Mateo, Ala- 
meda, Contra Costa, and Marin with provision for the annexation of the 4 
counties of Santa Clara, Solano, Napa, and Sonoma. The district is governed 
by a board of directors (numbering 16 at present) chosen for 4-year terms 
from among the residents of the constituent counties, roughly on the basis of 
population. Appointment is made by county boards and by “city selection 
committees,” special groups composed of the mayors of the incorporated cities 
and towns in each county. 

The beginning of the active existence of the district in November 1957, pre- 
ceded by a month or two the demise of the predecessor commission on December 
31, 1957. The final report of the commission (dated December 1957) contained, 
in addition to an account of its own activities from 1951 through 1957, a plan 
for an orderly transition from commission to district and a suggested sequence 
of events from the organization of the board of directors until the time of the 
bond election which, according to the timetable, should follow in 3 years from 
the time of organization. 

The district has adopted without apparent reservation the conclusions and 
recommendations and the policies of the predecessor commission. This is prob- 
ably accounted for partly by the fact that 5 of its 16 directors are holdovers 
from the commission and its secretary (who served during the first 6 months 
of its existence as acting general manager) was the executive secretary of 
the commission throughout its existence. The district at this time is substan- 
tially on schedule with respect to the sequence of events suggested by the com- 
mission, having recently appointed a director of public information (Mr. B. R. 
Stokes at a salary of $12,000) and a general manager (Mr. John Peirce at 
a salary of $32,500. Mr. Peirce is the incumbent finance officer of the State 
of California). Other officers and staff of the district and their salaries may 
be obtained from the organization chart and the budget. 

The district is operating on a more generous budget than did the commission. 
(It is empowered to levy a property tax of not more than 5 cents per $100 of 
assessed value but is at present only levying about 2 cents. While the com- 
mission operated during its 5- or 6-year life on a total allowance of little over 
$800,000 (see cumulative report of expenditures), the approved budget for 
1958-59, the first complete fiscal year in the life of the new district, is $548,510. 
The larger budget permits the hiring of a larger staff and the pursuit of a more 
active program. The general policy of the district, however, like that of the 
commission before it, is to work through consultants and to keeep the staff 
at a minimum during the period preceding actual construction and operation. 
The fact that the functions of the staff are somewhat enlarged is indicated by 
the following (planned) executive staff which compares with the single execu- 
tive secretary employed by the commission: General manager, director of pub- 
lic information, chief engineer, general counsel, treasurer, auditor, and secre- 
tary. After the beginning of construction and operation, the addition of an 
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assistant to the general manager and an assistant general manager are also 
planned. This staff, however, is largely administrative and is not meant to per. 


form the planning and engineering studies that remain to be done before con- 
struction begins. 


CRITICISMS OF THE COMMISSION AND THE DISTRICT 


This investigator discovered remarkably little criticism of the commission or 
the district and most of the criticism was qualified and partial. (For a number 
of criticisms, see The Commonwealth, XXXIII (May 27, 1957).) Most of the 
criticisms were not directed against the agencies themselves but against diffi- 
culties inherent in the problem: (1) Some people cannot accept the idea of mass 
transit as an alternative (or even as a supplement) to automobiles and free- 

yays—this is especially true of businessmen associated in one way or another 
with the auto industry or alined to auto traffic; (2) some people cannot accept 
the idea of providing a subsidy to transit—either because of principle, analysis, 
or for some ulterior reason; and (3) some people think the general idea is good 
but the cost is too great—too great overall or too great for us in relation to 
benefits or too great at the present time for the present benefits. 

The one complaint that was specifically a criticism of the agency itself, in 
contrast to complaints against the general idea of rapid transit or against 
details of the consultants’ plans, was a complain against the handling of com- 
munication between the commission and the governing bodies of the cities and 
counties of the area. Some of the members of these bodies felt that they were 
being kept in the dark until the plan was an accomplished fact—even though 
they were represented on the commission by their own appointees, as was the 
case with the counties. This complaint recurred so regularly in the interviews 
of this investigator that he considers its serious. 

The executive secretary replied to this criticism with some heat. He admitted 
that there had been a failure in this area but maintained that everything pos- 
sible had been done and that factors beyond the control of the commission 
accounted for the difficulty. He noted that spectacular developments did not 
occur every day to stimulate interest and that research is slow and it is 
necessary to achieve a certain degree of finality before submitting results if 
confusion is to be avoided. He also felt that busy councilmen and county 
supervisors were reluctant to devote much time to something not yet in the 
form of a definite proposal. These men were invited to all hearings and 
public meetings even though formal presentations were not made to the indi- 
vidual governing bodies prior to the completion of the final plan. Im spite of 
the plausibility of the position of the commission, there is a widespread belief 
that this failure in communication resulted in a less friendly reception than 
was absolutely necessary when the proposal reached the legislative stage in 
1957. It is characteristic of such situations that the most steadfast resistance 
often appears only after the proposal is complete and specific and this is a 
reality that must be faced again when the district has its final plan ready for 
the approval of the county boards and the voters. 

The new district has hardly been in existence long enough to be tested but 
it has been suggested that the composition of the board of directors may make 
it better able to deal with political problems than the old commission. It is 
thought by some that it would be even more effective politically if its members 
were selected from the membership of the individual county and city governing 
bodies as is the case with the bay area air pollution control district. Accord- 
ing to an interpretation of the attorney general, however, it would involve con- 
flict of interest for one person to serve both on the Rapid Transit Agency and 
on a local governing body. It is also felt by the secretary of the district that 
the burden of work involved in filling two such important public positions, in 
addition to a person’s ordinary business, would be too great for the district 
directors, and would reduce the effectiveness of the agency. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 


The San Francisco Bay area rapid transit program has progressed in a very 
straight line from a modest, exploratory beginning (with the commission) 
through a period of study and planning, and (with the district) toward the 
implementation of a transit program that holds a great deal of promise and has, 
as yet, been subjected to no unanswerable criticism. Two obstacles remain: 
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the acceptance of the final construction and financial plans by the individual 
county boards and the approval of the bond issue by a two-thirds majority of 
the electorate of the entire five-county district. These are very considerable 
obstacles. The district board is well aware of the difficulty it faces in selling 
its plan and for this reason is devoting a substantial part of its effort and 
budget to this end. A director of public information has been hired at a salary 
of $12,000 and an additional $30,000 from the 1958-59 budget has been set aside 
for purchasing public information services. These amounts together with the 
portions of all other salaries and expenses contributing to the information 
function probably total at least one-fifth of the entire 1958-59 budget of 
$548,510. In addition to a determined attempt to inform the public, the board 
has requested the counties to establish liaison committees ‘“‘to insure a two-way 
flow of information on activities and progress of the district.” (See Rapid 
Transit, I (May 1958).) 

In the opinion of this observer, however, these measures will not be sufficient 
and additional legislation must be forthcoming if all of the valuable preparatory 
work of the commission is not to come to nothing. It will be very difficult to 
design a construction plan and even more difficult to create a financial plan that 
will secure the approval of each of the five county boards. This would be very 
much more difficult if Santa Clara County were included in the district. Even 
if this difficulty were overcome, the idea of obtaining a two-thirds majority 
of the voters in the five-county district (most of whom would not expect to 
make much use of the facility) is almost inconceivable. The district is on the 
horns of a dilemma. If the transit facility is to obtain adequate patronage it 
must be the best in the history of transit and it must be attractively (cheaply) 
priced. For these reasons the project must be an expensive one for the tax- 
payers. On the other hand, if the county boards are to approve it and the tax- 
payers vote for it, it cannot cost “too much.” Perhaps there is even a third horn: 
If the proposition is to receive the great majority it needs, it must capture the 
popular imagination as few public projects are able to do. It is unlikely that 
a cutrate version could do this nearly so well as could a more “visionary” 
model. For this reason, significant cost cutting is not likely to be an acceptable 
answer. 

In this person's opinion, it seems fair to say that the commission has been, 
and the district organization remains, an effective agency for creating a transit 
proposal and bringing it to the point of action. These agencies have received 
little direct criticism and the complaints have been no more than should have 
been expected. It seems unlikely, however, that even given these encouraging 
conditions the proposal will be able to overcome the political obstacles that lie 
ahead. As an agency responsible for constructing and operating so costly a 
facility and one so vital to the well-being of the region, however, the special 
purpose district is not so obviously a good thing. It remains questionable 
whether so many of the powers of government should be given, perhaps irre- 
trievably, to an agency responsible for only one of government's many functions. 

Angus M. Cohan, the present secretary of the district and the executive secre- 
tary of the commission throughout its life, offers three suggestions from the 
experience of these agencies that is calculated to be useful in the creation of 
new transit agencies in other areas: first, the agency should be provided with 
an adequate financed full-time staff, including some planners, to take the drudge 
and detail work from the shoulders of the commissioners or directors and thus 
conserve their valuable time and maintain their enthusiasm and effectiveness. 
Second, the planning and engineering function should be turned over to a 
single, competent consultant with total responsibility for putting the pieces 
together. Finally, public information should be recognized as a legitimate and 
important function of the agency. Funds for this purpose should not be with- 
held on the theory that this is merely propaganda. 

Respectfully submitted. 







































SIDNEY J. CLAUNCH, 
University of Nevada. 









SUPPLEMENTARY SOURCES OF INFORMATION 





1. Report of the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Commission, De- 
cember 1957. 

2. Cumulative report of the expenditures of the commission to December 31, 
1957 (from the files of the commission). 

3. Budget of the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit District for the fiscal 
year 1958-59. 
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Norton of the report, Regional Rapid Transit, 


prepared for the commission by the engineering firm of Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 


Hall & Macdonald. 
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SAN Francisco Bay AREA Rapip TRANSIT DiIstTRICT 


SUGGESTED 





FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON RULES AND POLICIES 
















Initiate consideration of, evaluate proposals on, and make recommendations 
to the board concerning the following subjects: 

1. Formulation of major aims of district. 

2. Identification of matters upon which policy clarification is needed or where 
policy changes may be required. 

3. Rules of procedure of the board of directors. 

4. ldentification of matters requiring formulation of rules and referral to 
appropriate body for action. 

5. Official statements, publicity, ordinances, legislation, plans, programs, and 
procedures, to insure consistency with major aims of district. 

This committee shall consult closely with the secretary of the district, who 
shall keep himself informed of all committee activities of the board and of 
legal and legislative developments. 





COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION AND OPERATIONS 





Initiate consideration of, evaluate proposals on, and make recommendations 
to the board concerning the following subjects: 

1. Organization structure of the district. 

2. Limits of authority, responsibilities, and functions of board committees and 
of general management. 

*3. Major policies with respect to labor relations, wage, and salary scales, 
and other personnel relations. 

*4. Purchasing policies. 

*5. Operating policies, standards of service, schedules, fare structure, operat- 
ing budgets and results, maintenance policy, disposal of surplus equipment, 
obsolescence, and modernization of equipment. 

This committee shall consult closely with the officer in charge of transit 
operations and with the auditor, 













COM MITTTEE ON PLANS DEVELOPMENT AND ENGINEERING 





Initiate consideration of, evaluate proposals on, and make recommendations to 
the board concerning the following subjects: 

1. Overall transit plan for district. 

2. Territory to be served and revisions thereof. 

3. Routes. 

4. Type of equipment and structures. 

5. Standards of service (in the planning phase of the system). 

6. Economic, traffic, and engineering research. 

7. Engineering budgets. 

*S. Capital budgets 

*9. Selection and supervision of construction contractors and suppliers of 
equipment (during construction phase). 

This committee shall consult closely with the chief engineer. 















COMMITTEE ON FINANCING 
Initiate consideration of, evaluate proposals on, and make recommendations 
to the board concerning the following subjects: 
1. General budget. 
Financial research and financial plans. 
Effective contacts with the investment and commercial banking community. 










bo 


4. Policies for management of funds. 

5. Preparation for and execution of bond issues. 

6. Arrangements for temporary financing. 

7. Taxes and other sources of revenue. 

8. Financial review of plans, engineering, rate schedules,* salary and wage 


scales,* employee benefits, leases, and contracts. 
This committee shall consult closely with the treasurer of the district. 









*Items marked with an asterisk are expected to become important only as construction 
and operation of the transit system take place. 
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COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Initiate consideration of, evaluate proposals on, and make recommendations to 
the board concerning the following subjects : 

1. Keeping the public adequately informed of progress of the rapid transit 
program. 

2. Following transit developments and anticipating needs for publicity. 

3. General guides for the director of public information and effectiveness of 
his activities. 

4. Identification of segments of the public requiring special types of informa- 
tion about rapid transit. 

5. Program of publicity, reporting, and public education on transit needs, 
problems, solutions, and related developments. 

6. Budget for public information. 

7. Major policies and activities of the district as they affect public rela- 
tions. 

8. Activities outside rapid transit which affect fair consideration of the 
transit program. 

9. Research on motivation and public opinion as related to rapid transit. 

This committee shall consult closely with the director of public information. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION AND LEGAL MATTERS 


Initiate consideration of, evaluate proposals on, and make recommendations 
to the board concerning the following subjects : 

1. Necessary legislation. 

2. Ordinances and similar formal enactments. 
3. Agreements with other governmental agencies and with other organizations, 
*4. Substance of major contracts, leases, purchases, and sales. 
5. Mergers, annexations, withdrawals from the district. 
This committee shall consult closely with the general counsel of the district. 


COMMITTEE ON LIAISON WITH GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


Initiate consideration of, evaluate proposals on, and make recommendations 
to the board concerning the following subjects: 

1. Identification of agencies of Federal, State, and local government having 
mutual interests with those of the district, or the activities or policies which 
have an important effect upon the rapid transit program. 

2. Establishing contacts with officials of governmental agencies so as to 
maintain two-way flow of information, insure cooperative activities, negotiation 
of needed agreements, and preparation of needed legislation. 

3. Formulation of policies designed to solve problems shared with other gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

4. Fostering good relations with civic groups, citizens’ and taxpayers’ organi- 
zations, service clubs, and chambers of commerce. 

5. Measures to effectuate good intergovernmental relationships. 

This committee will consult closely with the secretary of the district. 


Mr. Guruerm. I think these two e3 ae will be quite illuminating. 


Now, Mr. Mitchell, it would be helpful if you would begin to 
describe the Philadelphia experience. Some of the points I wish 
you would highlight are its relation to the general overall planning 
in Philadelphia, and the participation in the transportation effort 
of the transportation interests themselves, and the political inter- 
ests of the area 

Mr. Mrrcnety. In 1953 the mayor of Philadelphia, who is now 
Senator Clark, determined that he should appoint a new advisory 
board in the office of the mayor, which would try to outline the major 
transportation problems of the Philadelphia area as this board could 
see it, and to recommend the major policies that should be followed 
by the city in respect to transportation. 

This was an outgrowth of a long series of mayors committees on 
traffic and tr: ansportation each one of which had resigned with recom- 
mendations that a new committee be appointed. 
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At the time this board was set up, it was decided that it should 
have a staff, budget, and ability to make studies that would be deeper 
than had been possible by these lay committees. 

The mayor appointed a board, after consultation with many leaders 
in the city, and it was decided that the board should be representative 
of the business and transportation and political interests of the com- 
munity. 

They appointed a board of about 20 members. 

It ieatacled people ranging from the chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve bank, heads of 1 or 2 large department stores, and downtown 
banks, to the presidents of all of the companies which furnished 
transportation in the Philadelphia area, the local transit company, 
United Parcel Delivery, presidents of the Pennsylvania and Reading 
Railroads, and so on, and representatives of the labor unions involved 
in transportation. 

It was decided it was necessary to bring together all these people 
who had a real stake in the transportation in the area to try to have 
them thrash out just what is the nature of the problem facing the 
city, if possible from the point of view of the public rather than that 
of all the individual interests. 

Representative Hype. What was the name of the man who headed 
the board—Dr. Williams? 

Mr. Mircne i. Williams of the Federal Reserve bank. 

Representative Hype. Yes; what is his full name? 

Mr. Mrrcueti. Alfred Williams. 

This board asked me to take leave from the university and serve 
as an executive director for a period of a couple of years, which I did. 

We had a budget and staff from the city and decided that our ap- 
proach would be based on three assumptions that the board agreed 
to in the very beginning. One assumption was that the problem is 
metropolitan regional and cannot be tackled on a city basis. 

The second was that all forms of local transportation have to be 
included. 

You cannot study transit apart from highways and you cannot 
make a plan for highways apart from transit. 

The third was that although this was a board advisory to the city, 
and these were city interests, still most of the people who were mem- 
bers of it live in the surrounding suburban area, and it was not con- 
sidered recommendations were going to stop at the city line. 

The staff made a long series of studies intended to determine the 
size of the future requirements for both transit and highway facili- 
ties. 

Its plans were made by bringing in the official city planning agency 
and the planning agencies of the counties in the v icinity of Philadel- 
phia, and agreements were reached with the heads of all those plan- 
ning agencies before any physical plans were proposed. 

During the course of the study, the board was asked to agree to 
policies and principles affecting transportation, such things as the 
question of the extent to whic h transportation services or "facilities 
would attempt to develop an ideal pattern for the development of 
the city and its surrounding area, the extent to which it would rein- 
force and improve the acc cessibility of the central business district, 
the extent to which it would serve this or that outlying area and 
affect the extent of development outside. 
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The committee considered policies such as the relative use of mass 
transit versus the automobile on highways. What would be the 
alternative effects of plans which would emphasize one or the other 
of these ? 

And finally, a series of questions regarding the finance and admin- 
istration of transportation. 

The committee studied carefully the existing responsibilities for 
all forms of transportation, highways, streets, local transit, suburban 

rapid transit run by the suburban railroads, finance, planning, con- 

struction, operation, regulation, and made recommendations as to 
what kinds of reorganization should take place in the city govern- 
ment to better do the city’s job toward operation of transport: ation. 
And then it made a series of recommendations respecting needed re- 
organization of the metropolitan function of transportation. 

I think I might tell at this point the kind of thinking the board 
went through, since that seems to be one of your major interests 
this morning. 

We appointed a subcommittee composed of the dean of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School, the head of the bureau of mu- 
nicipal research, and a practicing lawyer in Philadelphia, to study 
this particular problem, together with one of the members of our board. 
They came to the conclusion that transportation needs to be admin- 
istered on a metropolitan basis in such a way that both highway and 
public transit are under the jurisdiction of a single agency. 

There was talk at that time of a general-purpose metropolitan 
agency. 

Mr. Guruem. May I interrupt at this point to inquire when you 
use the word “metropolit: in” do you include the New Jersey portion 
of the Philadelphia region ? 

Mr. Mircuetn. Yes. This was thought of as either a 9- or 11- 
county proposition. 

It was recognized that this would require the creation of an agency 
that would straddle the State line. As I said, there was being con- 
sidered at that time the need for a general-purpose agency in the 
metropolitan area. 

The group had been meeting to study that need for sometime. But 
this board’s responsibility was solely in the field of transportation, 
and it did not feel that it could make a recommendation concerning 
a general-purpose agency. 

It did say, if any agency were established on a metropolitan basis 
for transportation it should be so established that it would fit in at 
a future time to any general-purpose agency that might be estab- 
lished, and gave recognition to the fact that a general-purpose agency 
would be preferable. 

Representative Hype. How did you determine you could distinguish 
between finding a solution to mass transportation problems and the 
type of organization which would be set up to administer it and to 
deal with it ? 

T do not see how you could arrive at any 

Mr. Mircnety. That is why, in arriving at our plan for transporta- 
tion in the Philadelphia area, we included the financial and adminis- 
trative parts of this plan, and did recommend such an agency. 

Representative Hypr. I understood you to say you did not feel you 
could make recommendations. 
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Mr. Mircueti. No; we did not feel we could make recommenda- 
tions respecting a general-purpose agency for other functions of gov- 
ernment other than transportation. 

Representative Hype. I see. 

Mr. Mircnett. At this time, the members of our committee felt 
that any agency which would be established for transportation pur- 
poses would need to have some regulatory power over some private 
operations that would continue, and it would also need to have the 
power to plan, develop, finance and operate, and police. 

Now this meant for the first time considering the need for an 
interstate agency with taxing and police power, ‘and it was felt by 
our board that that would be desirable and essential if the job were 
going to be thoroughly done. 

Repr esentative Hyper. Do I understand at that point your thinking 
went beyond regulations and included operation ¢ 

Mr. Mrrcneit. Regulation is only one small part of the deal, be- 
cause, you see, in Philadelphia, we have at the present time a private 
transit company serving the city. Certain other private companies, 
as here in Washington, bring buses in from outlying areas. ‘This 
private transit company serving the city operates rapid transit trains 
in city-owned subway facilities. We have, in addition to that, two 
national railroads operating a suburban service. And then, of course, 
we have the usual complement of city, State, and Federal agencies 
dealing with highways, all of them making plans and decisions ir- 
respective of each other. 

Now, one of the reasons we felt that the highway and transit parts 
of this needed to be combined was that it was recognized it would be 
impossible to finance the kinds of improvements necessary in rapid 
transit on a financial self- sustaining basis. The city now is paying, 
I think, about $6 million a year in debt service and getting in rentals 
about $3 million from the rapid transit facilities, so there is an annual 
subsidy at that point by the city. 

The board recommended that the city not undertake any further 
large commitments for expenditure on transit, or any further large 
subsidies for transit until the city, or such an agency as we were rec- 
ommending, did have the power of initiative in determining the poli- 
cies for transit operation, and in determining the layout and plans 
and the quality of services to be rendered. 

The problem of transportation finance, however, for rapid transit 
particularly, was such that we realized it was going to have to have 
subsidy from some source. 

The board felt that the people of the Philadelphia area are spend- 
ing close to a billion and a half dollars every year for local transpor- 
tation of all kinds. That is, buying and equipping and using and 
operating automobiles and the t transit: systems. 

Representative Hype. And the highways? 

Mr. Mircnett. And the highways. Out of income of that area, 
close to a billion and a half dollars a year is being spent for means 

of getting around and for personal satisfaction of owning a car. 

Now it was felt that transportation, as a whole, should be able to 
pay its way, and even the representatives of one of the motor clubs in 
Philadelphia agreed to this. It was agreed that rapid transit would 
not pay its way alone. It was felt that some means should be sought, 
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if possible, that the owner and user of the automobile should con- 
tribute to the expenses of setting up the transit system. 

Various means were suggested, such as tolls on some express high- 
ways, general tax on automobiles, charge for overnight parking on 
the streets; various means were brought forth. 

It was felt that the city itself has extremely important problems of 
finance. It is vital for its future to spend all it can on redevelop- 
ment, physical redevelopment of the city, and other kinds of public 

facilities that cannot possibly pay for themselves. 

We recognized at the same time that the suburbs have this terrific 
burden of providing public facilities for new residents out there who 
need schools and all the other kinds of community facilities, and that 
the suburbs cannot afford to spend a lot of money to subsidize the 
transit system. We thought the transportation as a whole should be 
self-supporting and that some means should be sought by way of 
taxing automobile operation, it would help to pay for transit. We 
felt that was quite a reasonable thing to do, because only by providing 
and maintaining a high level of rapid transit service is one able to 
attract enough people from driv ing their cars to reduce the congestion 
to a place where those who really need to drive can do it, and you just 

‘annot separate the parts of total transportation in this way. 

Representative Hype. How far have you gone in your conclusions 
on that point, so far as specific recommendations are concerned ? 

Mr. Mircuexyt. Well, the board enunciated this policy and said that 
various means should be tried such as putting tolls on certain express 
highways which did not seem to be feasible then at the time, because 
at, this time the Interstate Highway System was designated and you 
could get Federal money and it did not provide for such things. 

Politic: ally it was an impossible thing to do. But they still are 
giving consideration to possible automobile taxes. 

Now, to get back to this metropolitan regional transportation organi- 
zation that was proposed, it was felt that such an organization would 
be needed in order to accomplish this objective that we had in mind 
financially as well as to accomplish the coordination of planning and 
finance and operation of various kinds of transportation facilities. 

It was felt, too, that we did not want to leave this to an authority in 
the usual sense of an authority such as the typical port authority 
which is not politically responsible. 

It was felt that if powers were going to be granted beyond those of 
the usual port authority you would have to have some taxing and 
police power. Such an agency as that really constitutes government, 
and needs to be politically responsible, and directly so, to the people. 

Now, it was recognized that such a metropolitan agency as this is 
a dream that may be 5 or 10 years or more off. It is something that is 
going to have to be worked on for a long period of time, and there 
needs to be a well-conceived and carried out public relations program 
on this in order to convince the people of the metropolitan region that 
this is a necessity. 

You would have to have the support of the people in the region 
before you can go to the two State legislatures to begin to 
accomplish it. 

Now, this first board, as I said, was established with representation 
from all these agencies which provide transportation, and it was the 
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objective at this time to get them to all agree as to a general transpor- 
tation policy to be follow ‘ed by the city, as to the total ‘amount of money 
that needed to be spent for transit and highways, the general physical 
plan to be followed, the general fin: incial and administrative policies. 

Once this was done it was decided and we recommended at the same 
time that this advisory board to the mayor, on a short-term basis, be 
revised, because we were coming into a phase of negotiation where 
the city would be negotiating with the private transit operators who 
had been members of the first board. 

Representative Hyper. What was the tenure of the first board ? 

Mr. Mircnewy. The first board was appointed by the mayor with 
an indefinite tenure during his term of office but the board at the end 
of 1950 recommended it be abolished and a subsequent board be estab- 
lished, which would not include the representatives of the private 
transit companies with whom the city was going to begin negotiations. 

At that time, Senator Clark was elected, was no longer mayor, a new 
mayor was elected, and the mayor adopted the recommendations and 
policies of the outgoing board as the policy of his administration, and 
said so many times publicly and has actually tried to carry them 
out. 

However, he took this recommendation of policy that the city must 
acquire the right to make the fundamental transit decisions as to 
finance, as to quality of service before it puts any more money into 
transit, he took that to mean only one thing, acquisition of the private 
company, the transit system, and that meant, of course, a stage of 
very difficult negotiation on price and conditions of acquisition. 

Our board had suggested if the city should acquire the transit 
system it might consider the lease of such a system for operation to 
somebody. 

Representative Hype. What funds did your board have for making 
this study ? 

Mr. Mircuet.. An appropriation from the city. 

Representative Hyper. How much? 

Mr. Mircne yt. I think it spent altogether in the 2 years about 
$130,000 or $140,000. 

Representative Hypr. Isn’t there another study or survey going on 
up there with substantially more money ? 

Mr. Mrrenert. Yes. At the end of that time we recommended that 
planning for transportation had to be a continuing thing. 

We had tried in the first place to do this on a basis that we were 
trying to establish policies, see the big dimensions of the problem, get 
the major decisions made first w ithout any detail, and then we re: alized 
you had to come along and do the detailed job. 

Now we are organizing at the present time a continuing transporta- 
tion-planning study. This is being done with the cooperation of the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the two State highway departments, and 
the leaders of the counties in the surrounding areas, and the city, so 
that this will be a new 3-year metropolitan transportation- pinsiing 
study which is intended to put numbers on the sketches which I drew 
before to bring the planning to the stage where engineers could be as- 
signed any piece of transportation system, a highway or a transit line, 
and would know precisely what capacities are ‘required and could im- 
mediately go into engineering design for that particular piece. 
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This 3-year job is intended or expected to cost about $214 million, 
and will be paid from five-sixths State and Bureau of Public Roads 
ae and one-sixth local money. 

Mr. GurHerm. It would seem to me important, Mr. Chairman, 
if you are to get the full picture, to understand the relatively stronger 
influence exercised by the Philadelphia City Planning Commission, 
whose budget is roughly five times the size of the combined budgets 
of the National Capital Planning Commission and the National Capi- 

tal Regional Planning Council, which provided a very much stronger 
orientation for this policymaking group which Mr. Mitchell has de- 
scribed. 

Mr. Mrrcnert. I think I should say I was previously onetime 
executive director of the city planning commission and fairly close 
with the members of the staff there. 

We did work fairly closely with them although this was a com- 
pletely separate transportation study. 

Representative Hypr. Has the administration study for this survey 
taken form yet? 

Mr. Mircuety. The new one I just mentioned ? 

Mr. Hype. Yes. 

Mr. Mircuety. No; it has not. The State has proceeded first with 
a similar one in Pittsburgh, and we have an agreement which has 
been circulated between Pennsylvania, New York, and the city. I 
think that the last I heard they were still negotiating with the lawyers 
in New Jersey, but we have expected that it would be signed most 
any day and start the job. 

This will set up a separate transportation-planning staff, and it 
calls for a group, a committee of the planning agencies of the county 
and the city to advise on the planning aspects of the study. 

Mr. GurHerM. So you really have two continuing agencies right 
now—one is the technical organization that you have just described ! 

Mr. Mircuetu. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Guruem. And the other is the successor agency to the mayor’s 
advisory committee? 

Mr. Mrrcnext. All the city could do was to set up a successor 
board during the stage of its negotiations with the transit company, 
and before the time when we could hope to achieve a regional trans- 
portation organization, the ideal thing that we envisioned for the 
future. So, as a step toward this future thing, we are setting up by 
agreement among counties and the city and the two States a trans- 
portation- planning operation into which the counties and the city 
will actually put cash, which means real cooperation. They have 
all agreed they will contribute. 

Mr. Lazarus. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Is it true, Mr, Mitchell, that you are making potential use of the 
existing transit facilities in Philadelphia, and making interim im- 
provements in such facilities? 


Mr. Mircuety. Oh, yes. This plan had to do with the complete 
range of transportation facilities. 

It included the renewal and improvement of the rapid-transit facil- 
ity, some extensions in the new areas. 

Mr. Lazarus. Yes. 
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Mr. Mircuetu. It included the reorganization and replanning of 
the local street-bus system and circulation of the central districts 
and so on. 

Mr. Lazarus. Yes. Really this will be an evolution. You will fit 
in your new requirements to the existing system making the best use 
of the existing facilities. 

Mr. Mircuei. Oh, absolutely, yes. We must do that because of 
course Philadelphia has already a pretty well developed rapid-transit 
system. 

Mr. Lazarus. You have pretty good rail-commuting service? 

Mr. Mircnetn. Yes. 

Mr. Lazarus. Then it is not quite comparable to the situation here 
in Washington where this particular mass-transportation study will 
come up with almost a brand-new transportation network ? 

Mr. Mircnetn. Not quite the same. 

We were recommending of course, basically, the use of the exist- 
ing system. At the same time there was a study made by a con- 
sulting firm for a new transit system between south Jersey and the 
center of Philadelphia, and there has been considerable disagreement 
as to the time and manner in which it should be done. 

Mr. Lazarus. That was to be coordinated. 

What I am trying to make a point of is, I think, a certain season- 
ing is required for the launching of a completely new transportation 
system. 

Mr. Guruem. As Dr. Gulick had earlier implied. 

Mr. Lazarus. As I understand Dr. Gulick, he called for immediate 
action after the formal appointment and development of a system. 

Representative Hype. He called for immediate action on regulation. 

Mr. Lazarus. No. He did on regulation with respect to the point 
of view of no further requirement of studies. 

The report of the mass-transportation survey will give a program 
for action, and action I interpret as the authorization to build and 
construct and—design, build, and construct. 

Representative Hypr. All right. 

Mr. Mrrcueuz. In line with your suggestion there, I think I could 
refer to a report I made to Mr. Gutheim previously. When the 
Washington regional mass-transportation survey submits its report 
there would remain a whole series of things to be done. 

Mr. Lazarus. Could you mention some of those ? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. And this comes out of my understanding last April 
and present understanding of what would be included in a report 
of that survey: 

(a) Detailed route analyses and plans must be made preliminary 
to the preparation of detailed engineering construction plans; and 
cost and revenue estimates must be made upon the basis of these as 
preliminaries to financing, if the responsible officials of the commu- 
nity and other decision makers are convinced the rapid-transit system 
should be built. 

(6) The question of rapid transit with more frequent stops and 
built to urban standards to serve the intensive urban area should be 
examined. Similarly studies should be made of the most suitable 
transit facilities to serve distribution within the intensive employ- 
ment area. 
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Now that is in case the report did not include these items and I 
do not know whether it will or not. 

(c) Local, surface-bus service should be studied, particularly in 
the area within about 3 miles of the intensive employment area, and 
as service to important outlying job concentrations. This study 
should include coordination or unification of existing services with 
the proposed rapid-transit service as a measure to permit joint sched- 
uling, universal transfer, standardization of equipment and unifica- 
tion of shop facilities, and to eliminate the carrying of empty seats 
because of interstate restrictions. 

(d) A pli in for traffieways and parking needs to be more thoroughly 
studied and tested by a flow assignment of projected traffic. This pl: in 
should include both expressways and arterial highways and collector 
streets needed to accommodate expected 1970 and 1980 traflic flows, 
and coordinated with transit plans and assignments. 

It should be in sufficient detail that engineers can go ahead with con- 
struction drawings of any section. Reliable cost estimates and cost- 
benefit studies should be made. This step will require traffic projec- 
tions considered as a flow in a total system of conductors as suggested 
ar ; 

e) The land-use plan, upon which the traffic projections have been 
neat was a preliminary plan and will probably need adjustment in 
the light of proposed transit and highway facilities. This adjust- 
ment may in turn require some accommodation of tr ansportation 

plans to limitations on land use. 

This is a process which needs to be carried on over a considerable 
period of time. In fact, as new land-use patterns emerge they should 
be reflected in future adjustments to the transportation plans. 

I am just trying to say this is not something you do in 2 or 3 years 
and stop—it is a continuing job. 

(f) A continuing transportation analysis and planning process 
should be set up so that both current and projected persons and goods 
movement can be assigned to various present or hypothetical networks 
of transit and highway facilities and expected flows through the sys- 
tem as a whole can be established. 

In this way the effects of proposed new projects on other highway 
or transit facilities can be estimated. The inventory of persons, ‘goods, 
and vehicle movement can be readjusted on a smi all sample basis from 
time to time and the analyses and projections amended as necessary. 

Thus trends of change in the distribution of population, the traffic 
on highways and bridges, and the origins and destinations of move- 
ment can be taken into account in the refinement and further develop- 
ment of highway, parking, and transit plans. 

The probable accuracy of traffic projects can be improved over that 
obtainable by present methods. 

This on-going inventory, analysis, and planning process would be 
similar to those which have been established in the Detroit metropoli- 
tan region and will be established in the regions of Chicago and 
Philadelphia by present agreements between local officials and repre- 
sentatives of Federal and State highway agencies—and incidentally 
in Pittsburgh. 

Incident: ally, these studies supported by the Federal and State high- 
way agencies in Chicago, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh are including a 
transit plan. 
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(g) The plan proposals, and their economic and political implica- 
tions will need to be considered by decision makers who will or should 
have a voice in a decision to go ahead. These would include officials 
of the Federal Government, the District, the States, and counties 
concerned, as well as business interests in the region and those who 
now have responsibility for some aspect of transportation. 

This consideration should lead to the adoption of a body of trans- 
portation policies for the region, as distinct from precise plans: Poli- 
cies which express the quantity and quality of service desired, and the 
financial and administrative considerations to be observed, and by 
this I mean through process of discussion and agreement on the part 
of various leaders in the area. Hopefully they would be based upon 
a recognition that a common policy with respect to transportation 
throughout the region, and encompassing the various forms of trans- 
portation is the first requirement. 

(h) An intensive and continuous program of public relations is 
needed to acquaint the people of the region with the transportation 
facts and proposals including alternative possibilities and the prob- 
able consequences of their adoption. 

This should be carried on through the press and TV, large public 
meetings, and small meetings of local organizations throughout the 
region. 

Special meetings with film strips or slide lectures might be held for 
employees of the various government agencies. 

(4) The region will need the creation of some permanent agency 
which can administer the various aspects of transportation on a metro- 
politan basis, including the continuation of planning, finance, owner- 
ship, construction, operation, and regulation. 

Such an agency should be able to integrate highway, parking, and 
transit measures. The objective is the movement of people and goods 
by the most efficient and effective means—all these things needed to be 
done, working toward this permanent agency and doing these other 
things all the time, and I think you need some continuing group to do 
this. 

Representative Hypr. Thank you. Unless there are any questions 
the staff wants to ask right at the moment 

Mr. Gurnerm. I think not. It would seem to be desirable that the 
whole of Mr. Mitchell’s report be included in the record, including his 
suggestions with respect to a further continuing agency. 

Representative Hypr. Your report will be included in the record 
at this point. 

(The report referred to is as follows :) 








Memorandum for: Frederick Gutheim. 
From : Robert B. Mitchell. 

Date: April 20, 1958. 

Subject: The job ahead in transportation. 


1. I have reviewed the Lazarus study and the other materials you referred to 
me. I have also interviewed Mr. Keneth Hoover, of the Washington Regional 
Mass Transportation Survey; Mr. Paul Watt, of the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council; and Mr. John Lynch, of the Research Division of the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

2. The final result of the mass transportation survey will probably be: 

(a) A physical plan for a transit system intended primarily to carry passen- 
gers from the suburbs through the dense urban area to employment locations in 
or near the center. According to present thinking it may be a combination of 
rail, express bus on private right-of-way, and express bus on mixed traffic on 
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expressways according to volume of anticipated travel on each route. Express 
lines would be fed by local bus routes and parking lots. It is not the present 
intention to recommend “urban” rapid transit facilities serving the dense central 
residential areas or to recommend extensions or changes to present local bus 
routes except as they will be needed to serve the “suburban” rapid transit 
system. Of course, the above may be changed before the engineering consultants 
finish their recommendations. 

(b) A report on “major organizational, managerial, and fiscal problems arising 
from” the above-planned transit system fitted to 1980 requirements, including 
“ways of financing deficits” and related matters as described in the Lazarus 
report. 

(c) A hypothetical plan for express highways, filling out and extending plans 
provided by the Washington metropolitan area transportation study, the Inter- 
state Cooperative Committee on Highways which, I understand, is currently ceas- 
ing to function actively after 9 years of work. There still exists no official overall 
plan for expressways and arterial highways covering the metropolitan region and 
adequate to the 1980 estimated traffic loads. 

(d) Analyses of present and future persons and goods movement and projec- 
tions of anticipated vehicular and transit traffic which may be assigned to fu- 
ture expressways and rapid transit routes. This material will be on punch- 
ecards and/or tapes for use in high speed computers as well as in written reports. 
It will be a valuable resource for continuing transportation studies and future 
planning. 

(e) Working papers on problem definition, standards, etc., and preliminary 
alternative plans and solutions prepared by the engineering consultants. These 
form important background information for whoever may continue the work. 

3. The concern over the traffic projections expressed in the Lazarus report 
is premature in my view. The contractor for this work is trying to develop 
methods for projection which are sounder than those in current use. The con- 
tractor is using similar methods in St. Louis and Philadelphia. If the results 
differ from those of the Washington metropolitan transportation study, it is not 
surprising. Methods used by the latter have been found by the Bureau of Public 
Roads to be accurate within 30 percent—hardly a standard of comparison. Any 
methods available today must be tempered with judgment and this I am sure the 
contractor will do, soundly, before he is finished. It should not be forgotten 
that the projection of future intraregional traffic by any method is based largely 
on an estimated future land use pattern. In the Washington project the 
latter has been projected by the planners and their consultants on the basis 
of their judgment of the “holding capacity” of the various areas and not by meth- 
ods of projection which have any pretense of “scientific” accuracy. I recommend 
that the section of the Lazarus report dealing with this subject not be published. 

4. If the Washington regional mass transportation survey submits a report by 
June 30, the following will remain to be done: 

(a) Detailed route analyses and plans must be made preliminary to the prep- 
aration of detailed engineering construction plans; and cost and revenue esti- 
mates must be made upon the basis of these as preliminaries to financing, if the 
responsible officials of the community and other decision makers are convinced 
the rapid transit system should be built. 

(b) The question of rapid transit with more frequent stops and built to 
urban standards to serve the intensive urban area should be examined. Sim- 
ilarly studies should be made of the most suitable transit facilities to serve dis- 
tribution within the intensive employment area, stretching from Union Station, 
Capitol Hill west to Foggy Bottom and out as far as DuPont Circle. 

(c) Local, surface bus service should be studied, particularly in the area with- 
in about 3 miles of the intensive employment area, and as service to important 
outlying job concentrations. This study should include coordination or uni- 
fication of existing services with the proposed rapid-transit service as a measure 
to permit joint scheduling, universal transfer, standardization of equipment and 
unification of shop facilities, and to eliminate the carrying of empty seats because 
of interstate restrictions. 

(d@) A plan for trafficeways and parking needs to be more thoroughly studied 
and tested by a flow assignment of projected traffic. This plan should include 
both expressways and arterial highways and collector streets needed to accommo- 
date expected 1970 and 1980 traffic flows, and coordinated with transit plans and 
assignments. It should be in sufficient detail that engineers can go ahead with 
construction drawings of any section. Reliable cost estimates and cost-benefit 
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studies should be made. This step will require traffic projections considered as 
a flow in a total system of conductors as suggested later. 

(e) The land-use plan, upon which the traffic projections have been based, was 
a preliminary plan and will probably need adjustment in the light of proposed 
transit and highway facilities. This adjustment may in turn require some 
accommodation of transportation plans to limitations on land use. This is a 
process which needs to be carried on over a considerable period of time. In 
fact, as new land-use patterns emerge they should be reflected in future adjust- 
ments to the transportation plans. 

(f) A continuing transportation analysis and planning process should be set 
up so that both current and projected persons and goods movement can be 
assigned to various present or hypothetical networks of transit and highway 
facilities and expected flows through the system as a whole can be established. 
In this way the effects of proposed new projects on other highways or transit 
facilities can be estimated. The inventory of persons, goods, and vehicle move- 
ment can be readjusted on a small sample basis from time to time and the 
analyses and projections amended as necessary. Thus trends of change in the 
distribution of population, the traffic on highways and bridges and the origins 
and destinations of movement can be taken into account in the refinement and 
further development of highway, parking, and transit plans. ‘The probable 
accuracy of traffic projections can be improved over that obtainable by present 
methods. 

This on-going inventory, analysis, and planning process would be similar to 
those which have been established in the Detroit Metropolitan region and will 
be established in the regions of Chicago and Philadelphia by present agree- 
ments between local officials and representatives of Federal and State highway 
agencies. 

(g) The plan proposals, and their economic and political implications will 
need to be considered by decision makers who will or should have a voice in a 
decision to go ahead. These would include officials of the Federal Government, 
the District, the States and counties concerned, as well as business interests in 
the region and those who now have responsibility for some aspect of trans- 
portation. This consideration should lead to the adoption of a body of trans- 
portation policies for the region, as distinct from precise plans—policies which 
express the quantity and quality of service desired, and the financial and ad- 
ministrative considerations to be observed. Hopefully, they would be based 
upon a recognition that a common policy with respect to transportation through- 
out the region, and encompassing the various forms of transportation is the first 
requirement. 

(h) An intensive and continuous program of public relations is needed to 
acquaint the people of the region with the transportation facts and proposals 
including alternative possibilities and the probable consequences of their adop- 
tion. This should be carried on through the press and TV, large public meet- 
ings, and small meetings of local organizations throughout the region. Special 
meetings with filmstrips or slide lectures might be held for employees of the 
various Government agencies. 

(i) The region will need the creation of some permanent agency which can 
administer the various aspects of transportation on a metropolitan basis, in- 
cluding the continuation of planning, finance, ownership, construction, opera- 
tion, and regulation. Such an agency should be able to integrate highway, 
parking, and transit measures. The objective is the movement of people and 
xoods by the most efficient and effective means. Highway conditions modify the 
quality of transit service and help to determine transit patronage. 

5. It will be seen above that while I believe present and past studies will 
prove to be of great benefit, the planning job has never been tackled on a com- 
prehensive or sustained basis. The sums appropriated for the Washington 
regional mass transportation survey are small in comparison to the amounts to 
be spent on facilities, or compared with the amounts spent and considered for 
such planning in some other cities. In Chicago a 3-year comprehensive trans- 
portation planning study is well along, at a total cost for data collection, 
analysis, and planning of about $3 million. This includes both highway and 
transit planning. Another similar study has been set up in the Philadelphia 
region to cost about two and a third million. A project of similar nature is 
underway in the Pittsburgh region. In all these instances agreements have been 
reached for indefinite extension of the survey, analysis, and planning into the 
future. They have recognized that no matter how good the plan, it must be 
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refined and amended as time changes the considerations which have gone into 
its making, as every military commander knows. 

6. Transportation is a metropolitan regional concern and should be financed 
and administered on a regional basis. Presumably the present mass transit 
study will bring out some recommendations concerning this and an agency 
for the purpose. The determination of the precise nature of the form of organi- 
zation which will be required, and its publie and political acceptance will take at 
least several years. In the meantime, I believe you are right in assuming that 
an interim agency is needed to (@) continue planning, (b) reach policy de- 
cisions, (c) keep the public informed and take into account expressed views, (d) 
take such steps as are necessary to begin the integration of regional transpor- 
tation, (e) start building the rapid transit system and (f) work toward the 
establishment of an ultimate form of organization and method of finance. 

7. In pursuing this set of activities the interim transportation agency will have 
to work closely with others whose official responsibilities for parts of the planning 
and for parts of nee will continue. Its technical work must be closely 
interwoven with that of the National Capital Planning Commission and the Na- 
tional Capital Regional Planning Council. Probably these bodies should retain 
the right to accept or reject the physical plans produced by this agency, but I 
do not believe that they will work in sufficient depth in transportation to produce 
the plans. 

8. The composition of the interim agency should be considered carefully. At 
one stage, when overall transportation policies for the region are being debated, 
the existing private companies should be represented. At another stage, when 
the public interest must be represented in negotiations with the private com- 
panies or in actions which might be inimical to their best interests, they ob- 
viously should not. This may mean the need for an official representative 
agency and a subcommittee which would represent nonofficial interests, or it 
might mean changing the personnel of the agency at the appropriate time. 

9. Before the interim agency is created, arrangements should be made by 
negotiation with the highway departments of the District, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia and with the Bureau of Public Roads to have the agency perform the plan- 
ning functions which they are authorized to finance. This could be done by 
contract and they would probably require that they sit on a board which would 
be responsible for the planning studies. All planning studies, including those 
for transit and parking are being financed in this way in the Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, and Philadelphia projects. In Philadelphia it has been agreed that State 
and Federal highway funds will pay for five-sixths of the cost and local com- 
munities (counties) will raise one sixth. These existing and continuing respon- 
sibilities of other agencies should be taken into account in setting up the new 
one. 

10. I should hope the legislation setting up the new agency might (a) provide 
for a smaller board, (0) spell out the things the agency should do (see above) 
and (c) provide for relationships with the agencies. 


Mr. GurHetm. Would you like to recess now @ 
Representative Hypr. Yes, I think the committee will now recess 
until 2 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee was recessed until] 2 
p.m. of the same day.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senator Alan Bible (chairman), presiding, and Repre- 
sentative Hyde (vice chairman). 

Senator Brste. The joint committee will come to order. 

First I would like to express my personal regrets at being unable 
to be in attendance this morning because of two conflicting committee 
appointments and I was required to be at an Interior Committee 
meeting. 

I understand the witnesses who testified this morning were excel- 
lent and I will read their statements. 

The first. witnesses this afternoon are Mr. Harrison and Mr. Marple, 
batting as a team. I would like you gentlemen to come forward and 
identify yourselves. 
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May [ask first if you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Harrison. No, sir, we do not. Our statements will be brief 
though. 

Senator Biste. Will you identify yourself? 


STATEMENTS OF S. R. HARRISON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF HIGH- 
WAYS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; AND GARLAND E. MARPLE, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Mr. Harrison. My name is S. R. Harrison, deputy director of 
highways, District of Columbia, and chairman of the Regional Com- 
mittee on Highways. 

Senator Brete. And Mr. Marple? 

Mr. Marpte. Garland E. Marple. I am with the Bureau of Public 
Roads but I acted as technical director of the Regional Highway 
Planning Committee from June of 1951 until April of this year, and 
I am appearing here in that capacity today. 

Senator Brste. Would you detail that capacity again just so I have 
it clearly in mind? 

Mr. Marpte. Technical director of the Regional Highway Plan- 
ning Committee for metropolitan Mirage yor = 

Senator Brste. Would you like to lead off or proceed in whatever 
order you gentlemen have agreed on among yourselves. 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. 

We were asked to appear here to recount to you the history and 
the function of the Regional Highway Planning Committee. 

Back I would say from 1946 on through 1948, there was talk of 
the necessity for closer cooperation between the States of Virginia, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia in their highway work. 

Public Roads urged that we use our 1144 percent money of Federal 
aid to enter into project agreements to carry on such work, and to 
execute contracts between the States of Maryland and Virginia to 
carry on jointly. 

Mr. Gutuerm. Mr. Harrison, for the benefit of the committee, I 
wonder if you would describe briefly what this 1144 percent advance 
planning money is, and how it is usefully employed here. 

Mr. Harrison. Our Federal aid apportionments, 114 percent of 
those apportionments can be used for economic studies of highway 
needs, present and future. 

That is 50 percent Federal and 50 percent State. The work is car- 
ried on under that program as highway work. 

Now in 1948 contracts were entered into with the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia, and the District of Columbia under Public Road 
guidance, and an actual needs survey was conducted. 

That covered the preselected needs of the entire metropolitan area. 

The work was completed under a guidance committee of 11 mem- 
bers from the local jurisdictions around the metropolitan area. 

In 1949 that committee was dispensed with, was eliminated, and 
the Regional Highway Planning Committee was formulated. 

That Committee is a seven-member group. It is still in existence. 
It was composed of a highway engineer from Maryland, a highway 
engineer from Virgnia, from the District of Columbia, and the Bureau 
of Public Roads, a total of four from the highway-interested people. 
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Then, in addition to that, there were three other members, one from 
the local transit interests, one from the Department of the Army, and 
the seventh member from the National Capital Planning Commission. 

That made a seven-member committee, which is still in existence. 

That Committee with its director, who was Mr. Marple, analyzed 
the data secured by the origin and destination survey and recom- 
mended to the three jurisdictions a highway improvement program. 

That improvement program was beyond the then financial ability 
of the jurisdictions involved, and—well, each jurisdiction had to han- 
dle their own separately. 

We submitted ours to the Congress. 

In 1954 there was a public improvement bill passed which allocated 
the loan capacity to the Commissioners of $50 million for highways, 
$50,500,000. 

Maryland got their program through, and Virginia has been work- 
ing on theirs. 

Senator Brste. These basic recommendations were made prior to 
1954, is that correct ? 

Mr. Harrison. They were made in 1952. Here is a copy of them 
right here. 

Senator Brats. Very well. 

Mr. Harrison. In 1955, because of the great increase in traffic, it 
was decided to go over the area again, the second time, bring our work 
up to date, and to set up machinery on a continuing basis so that we 
would always have the information available. 

That has been done, and that work is being analyzed now as quickly 
as can be done. It was also supplied to the study firm for use in the 
mass transportation study. 

New origin and destination data was used in that study. 

The States of Maryland, Virginia, and also the District of Columbia 
are anxious to continue the close cooperation which has been carried 
on since 1948 and have agreed to set up a continuing unit separate 
from the Department itself 

Senator Briere. Is this purely a voluntary committee ¢ 

Does it have any statutory or agreement statutes ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. No, sir. Appointed by the States and the District, 
voluntary committee. 

Senator Bretr. How do they they implement the recommendations 
that you men made in 1952, yousay? Is this simply advisory ? 

Mr. Harrison. That is correct. 

Senator Braie. To the respective jurisdictions ? 

Mr. Harrison. The Board of Commissioners and the State Highway 
Departments of the States of Virginia and Maryland. 

Senator Bratz. How, in what areas do they act upon your recom- 
mendations ? 

You made a series of recommendations embraced within your 1952 
study ? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brete. How did the District Commissioners operate on 
them and how did the State of Maryland and the State of Virginia 
follow the recommendations ? 

Mr. Harrison. Our recommendations in the District were accepted 
and basically are included in the present public works program. 
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It has been greatly added to because the passage of 1956 Federal aid 
highway legislation provided for interstate highways. 

The planning commission some years ago suggested a study to deter- 
mine the need for a freew ay inner loop. 

That study was made by the Department of Highways and the route 
was selected and it is now a part of our program. 

Senator Brete. How does your work dovetail either into the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission or the National Capital Re- 
gional Planning Council in the second instance ? 

Mr. Harrison. Very closely, sir. 

We sometimes differ but we try to get together and iron things 
out. 

The Planning Commission’s function is, of course, advisory, but 
they are of great benefit to us and they have developed a compre- 
hensive program of streets, which is followed. 

Senator Brste. You have one member of which commission on this 
highway Committee? 

Mr. Harrison. The National Capit al Planning Commission. 

Senator Brete. The Planning Commission member ? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. John Nolen was the member, and it will now be Mr. Finley, the 
new executive director. 

Senator Braise. Very well, you may proceed. 

Pardon my interruption. 

Mr. Harrison. That is all I have unless you have some questions. 

Mr. Marple will go into the activities of the survey itself. 

Senator Bist. | think possibly Congressman Hyde has some 
questions. 

Representative Hypr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

What funds do you have to make your study ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. The percent and a half which is made available 
from Federal-aid funds. 

Representative Hypr. Yes. 

Mr. Gutuetm. What does that amount to in terms of a total sum, 
Mr. Harrison ? 

Mr. Harrison. I believe right now it is about $120,000, I am not 
sure what it is exactly, but it goes up as the apportionment goes up. 

Mr. Gururr. Yes, there was some question about the magnitude of 
the operation. 

Mr. Harrison. Of course, one-sixth of this only is paid for from 
the District of Columbia cash. 

Mr. Gurnem. Yes. 

Mr. Harrison. You see it is a participating 50-50. One-third of 
the total cost is paid for by the District. One-half of that is reim- 
bursed to the District by public roads. 

Senator Binre. Is that same thing true for Virginia and Maryland? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, that is true. 

Senator Brste. So one-half the total costs is paid by the Federal 
Government and the other half by the respective jurisdictions ? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bratz. The total amount is about $125,000 that is avail- 
able to your committee ? 
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Mr. Harrison. No. Mr. Gutheim’s question was how much money 
did the District of Columbia have available in the percent and a half 
fund. 

Mr. Gurnem. No, my question was what the total amount of mone 
available to the committee was for its work as secured from Marylan 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Marpie. There has never been any formula set up that is at 
all a limitation on the funds. The Federal-Aid Highway Act in 1944 
made these 114 percent moneys available for economic and highway 
investigations on highway work. 

The three jurisdictions, Maryland, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia, have programed portions of their one and a half percent 
allocations for the work as was needed to carry on the program that 
was outlined under the cooperative project. 

Mr. Guruerm. Is the presumption correct that this proportion of 
the total amount of one and a half percent funds which the State 
of Maryland, has, for example, would relate to in some way the 
Montgomery and Prince Georges County share of the total State 
highway system or something of that kind? 

Ts there a formula they use, in other words? 

Mr. Marpre. There has never been any formula insofar as this 
cooperative project is concerned. 

I could not answer whether Maryland allocates their funds in any 
such manner. 

The way this was originally started, we estimated what it would 
cost to make the origin and destination study. 

The three States contributed in proportion to the number of inter- 
views in each State. Then for the analysis work, in that original 
survey, 1948 survey, it cost in the neighborhood of $168,000. 

Mr. Guruerm. So the financing was based on the program laid 
down ! 

Mr. Marpte. That is right. 

Mr. Gurnem. And it was just prorated among the three jurisdic- 
tions ? 

Mr. Marptz. That is right. 

The original 1948 survey, the collection of the data was allocated 
to the three jurisdictions on the basis of the work in each jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. Guruerm. Yes. 

Mr. Marpte. The analysis was divided equally one-third between 
each jurisdiction. 

Mr. Guruem. What was the program following the completion of 
the last project that was undertaken, which was the 1955 origin and 
destination survey ? 

Have you simply been finishing up that work ? 

Mr. Marrie. That is true. The collection of the data and the 
processing of those data, the coding, getting them to tabulating card 

form was completed about January of last year. 

Mr. Gurnerm. Does the committee have an on-going program now? 

Mr. Marpte. They do have. 

Mr. Gurnerm. What is their next project ? 


Mr. Marpte. Their next project is making assignments of the | 


projected 1980 movements to a freeway system. 
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Mr. Gutuetm. May I ask some further questions? 

Senator Brsie. I was going to ask Congressman Hyde first. He 
possibly might have some more. 

Were you i completed Q 

Representative a Yes. 

Senator Bree. I do not know whether Mr. Marple has testified 
at all. He may want to develop some of his testimony in chief. 

If you would like to supplement it then we could get in questions. 

Mr. Marrte. If I may, Mr. Harrison, I might just enlarge on your 
statement on, let’s say, the relationship of the committee work to the 
mass transportation study. 

The original 1948 work undertaken by this Regional Highway 
Planning Committee, which is nothing except a cooperative project 
between the State highway departments, brought in the local jurisdic- 
tions for the collection of the data. 

When the analysis period began, they asked for the cooperation 
of the planning unit, the cooperation of the Department of Defense, 
and for the cooperation of the transit organization. 

The representative of the National C Japital Planning Commission 
was supposed to represent all of the planning interests in the metro- 
politan area 

The representative of the transit interests was likewise supposed 
to represent the interests of all of the operators in the area. 

That work resulted, the initial survey resulted in a recommendation 
of a highway improvement program by the committee. 

At that time we attempted to get from the planning commissions 
individually, and through the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion basic economic data or basic information on what might develop 
in the future so that we could make some forecasts. 

We were unable, at least within the time limits to get sufficient 
information to enable us at that time to project our data forward. 

As a result, the recommondations in the 1952 program are based 
largely on existing traffic, that is 1952 level, plus general estimates of 
future development. 

Then, when that study was completed our volume counts told us 
that the traffic was increasing at such a tremendous rate that the three 
jurisdictions decided they should repeat that origin and destination 
survey and bring it up to date. 

The discussions on that repeat survey started in 1953, and actually 
we got some fieldwork started that year, but the major portion of the 
work was not started until 1955, in January of 1955. 

The basic data were turned over to the National Capital Planning 
Commission for use by their consultant in the mass transportation 
study. 

The Planning Commission in turn made available to the Regional 
Highway P lanning Committee all of their estimated land develop- 
ment plans, their estimates of employment, their estimated popula- 
tion increases and retail sales, and those data then were used by us 
as a base for projecting our data to the target year 1980. 

And I would say that insofar as I could see from the standpoint 
of the Regional Highway Planning Committee, the cooperation was 
excellent. 

There was no question of anyone trying to retain data from the other 
person, and I felt that it worked very satisfactorily. 
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I might add that this project in the District of Columbia is exactly 
the same, it is financed in exactly the same manner as Mr. Mitchell 
spoke of this morning in connection with Philadelphia, and Chicago, 
and Pittsburgh. 

All three studies are financed and managed in exactly the same 
manner. 

I think that is the only statement that I have to make on this, unless 
you have questions on, I will say, the scope of the work and such 
things as that. 

Senator Brste. Yes, Mr. Gutheim. 

Mr, Guruemm. Mr. Mitchell said this morning that the two basic 
principles which the mayor's advisory committee ‘had expressed in its 
initial policy statement were the importance of a regionwide concep- 
tion of the transportation problem, and of a transportation program 
which would embrace all means of transportation and the total of the 
people. 

It would appear to me that the committee’s major concern with the 
work of your committee is to insure that this effort toward regional 
cooperation is continued and strengthened and properly coordinated 
with whatever other future efforts or continuing efforts are made 
in the way of regional transportation planning and development. 

What might be called the institutional aspects of your committee 
are the ones that I am most interested in: the extent to which your 
committee is really on a solid footing and can plan from year to year; 
and has succeeded in getting some ‘Teal continuity, after 5 years of 
operation; and the extent to which its recommendations are being 
accepted by the operating agencies in highway planning and con- 
struction in satisfactory fashion. These are questions that Mr. Har- 
rison probably could comment on. 

Mr. Harrison. Well, I will put it this way, sir: 

What is known as the highway planning surveys which have been 
developed by Public Roads Administration under the Federal Aid 
Acts are relied upon by the highway departments of the country, and 
action is based upon their recommendations. 

In our own case, we have been through this thing once. The com- 
mittee has made one basic recommendation that resulted in the Public 
Works Act of 1954, and the same work that we recommended then has 
formed the backbone of our present enlarged public works program. 

So I can only say that the departments which have set up this volun- 
tary committee do rely upon its work. 

It does good work and I think it is accurate work. We will in the 
future have other things to work with, and can project our estimates 
into the future. It is becoming even more valuable. 

Mr. GurHetm. How often does the committee meet, Mr. Harrison ? 

Mr. Harrison. The committee meets whenever necessary. 


It has not met now for several years because it has not been necessary 


to do so. 

Mr. GutHem. The staff has just been working within the frame- 
work of the committee’s earlier discussions ? 

Mr. Harrison. That is correct. 

Under Mr. Marple. 


Representative Hype. Right ai that point, if I might ask a question. 


Senator Brete. Certainly. 
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Representative Hype. Your committee makes broad general plans. 

Your committee is not consulted as such about the specific problems 
with respect to highway location as I get it. 

Your committee did not get into the 240 dispute or the road down 
Rock Creek Park off of the Route 240? 

Mr. Harrison. Not directly, no, but the information that was used 
came from the committee, the Rock Creek 240. 

Representative Hyper. The battle was fought on your maps? 

Mr. Harrrson. Yes, sir; that was recommended in this report. 

Senator Brste. Did your committee indicate a choice ? 

Mr. Harrison. Oh, yes. 

Senator Bisre. I think that is what the Congressman had in mind. 

tepresentative Hype. Well, you indicated in the plans that you 
proposed, some of these recommendations in 240 were part of the 
general plan you adopted some time ago? 

Mr. Harrison. That is correct. 

As a matter of fact, the route it will now take coming into Wash- 
ington will no longer be known as 240. It will probably be a route of 
a parkway which has been proposed over a great number of years. 
That is correct. 

Senator Brete. Under your framework do you or do you not, say that 
the road should go down this way or should go down that way ? 

Mr. Harrison. We recommend the direction. 

Senator Bretz. You recommend the direction ? 

tepresentative Hypr. They make specific maps. 

Senator Bretr. You make specific maps showing exactly where you 
think the route should go? 

Mr. Harrison. The actual route is of course dependent upon later 
detailed engineering studies which are not made by this committee 
or its staff. 

Senator Brix. I understand that, but you give the general area of 
the general direction ? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Senator Brete. If they follow your indications that is where they 
build the road ? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir, we hope so. 

Senator Brate. Do they follow the recommendations that you make 
after you go to all this trouble of making this study ? 

Mr. Harrison. Sir, they have so far on these occasions. Of course, 
we get into a lot of jurisdictional problems around Washington and 
they are not always followed. 

We recommended Rock Creek, for instance. We took a beating on 
Rock Creek. 

Mr. Guruerm. Mr. Harrison, I understand Mr. Marple is now 
returning to the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Marre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Guruerm. Could you describe any decisions about the future 
staff of the regional committee or could you describe what they are 
going to be? 

Mr. Harrison. We have met with Mr. Bonnell, of Maryland, and 
we have met with the Virginia authorities and we have decided that 
the work shall continue and we are at this time preparing an estimate 
of the annual cost, the staff necessary, so that the staff can be recruited. 
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For instance, Mr. Marple has not been replaced as director. We STA 

still have a director to find and to employ. ST 

It isa rather hard thing to find one that is suitable. ST 

Mr. Marple did excellent work and we wish to continue that work. | 7] 
Mr. Guruetm. But you general picture of the future of the com- 

FC 

mittee is of a program of studies comparable to what you have had E] 


in the past ? 
Mr. Harrison. Well, in the future we a to eliminate the neces- M 
sity for any further complete QO. and D. studies. The Planning Com- 


mission has now produced a land use plan for the entire metropolitan oe 
area. There is other information now which was not originally _ T 
available. M 
It is our hope to follow the development of the territory and by the ] 
sample surveying, interviewing at various locations we can keep the , uM 
data current at a great deal less expense than we could by, say, doing £ ( 
the whole thing every 4 or 5 years. . 
Mr. Gurnerm. In other words, the committee would embrace the ore 
gravity model technique which has been used in the mass transporta- | De : 
tion survey here and elsewhere in the country ¢ | uM 
Mr. Harrison. I would rather say it is being developed. . 
Mr. Guruent. You look forward to some technical dev elopment of I ca 
the forecasting of transportation demands that are greatly in advance hav 
of the old O. and D. material ? _S 
Mr. Harrison. We certainly do. I would not be a bit surprised if mS 
some day within the next 8 or 10 years it would no longer be necessary rest 
to conduct interviews at all. M 
Mr. GurHerm. Now this continuous processing of these punch cards tee 
that have been accumulated now in your 1955 study and in the mass our 
transportation study will be a function of the Regional Highway ~ 
Planning Committee? | 8 
Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. tor 
Mr. Gurnerm. I think that is the basic point I wanted to get across. | N 
This is fundamental data we are discussing, which many different I 
agencies in the community are using for purposes of analysis in their the 
own way. der 
But the continuation of this committee assures that this function last 
will be performed on a regional basis, and not taken back to their I 
respective State capitals and handled on a fragmented basis. wel 
Senator Brste. Thank you. tor 
Congressman Hyde ? per 
Representative Hype. I have no questions. . 
Senator Brste. Thank you very much, Mr. Harrison and Mr. mel 
Marple. N 
We appreciate your cooperation with this committee. bes 
Our next witness is Mr. John A. Derry, Director of Division of \ 
Construction and Supply, United States Atomic Energy Commission, W: 
and I understand Mr. Thurston, who is an assistant to ‘the Director. | yea 
Mr. Derry. Also Mr. William Minsch, who is an attorney from the | ° ¢ 
Assistant Counsel’s office, who has assisted us. ap} 
Senator Breve. Very well, if you will identify yourselves for the 1 
record. | are 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN A. DERRY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF CON- 
STRUCTION AND SUPPLY; ACCOMPANIED BY HENRY E. THUR- 
STON, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF ORGANIZA- 
TION AND PERSONNEL; AND WILLIAM J. MINSCH, JR., COUNSEL 
FOR DIVISION OF CONSTRUCTION AND SUPPLY, OFFICE OF GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL, ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. Derry. I am John Derry, Director of the Division of Construc- 
tion and Supply, contracting officer for design, construction, and op- 
eration, of the Washington headquarter s. 

This is Henry Thurston. 

Mr. Tuurston. I am Henry Thurston, assistant to the Director of 
the Division of Organization and Personnel. 

Mr. Minson. I am William J. Minsch, Jr., Counsel for the Division 
of Construction and Supply, Office of General Counsel, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

Senator Brete. I presume you do not have a prepared statement, Mr. 
Derry, and you may proc eed in your own way. 

Mr. Derry. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement, but 
I can describe briefly the genesis and the authorities, the reason we 
have a contract bus-operating system. 

Senator Brsie. That is what this committee is primarily interested 
in, and I think if you can highlight that, Mr. Gutheim can develop the 
rest through a few questions. 

Mr. Derry. Last year when we appeared before the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, we felt all along we needed authority to assure 
our employees a continuing means to get to work, particularly the 


| secretarial employees. 


Senator Brste. Might I interrupt you to have you place the loca- 
tion of your work on ‘the record so that we are clear on the site. 

Mr. Derry. At Germantown, Md. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy had previously, I forget 
the year, authorized construction of the building which was then un- 
der construction. We were planning to move into the building late 


_ last year or early this year. We actually moved in in January. 


During the course of last year, we asked the Joint Committee and 
were authorized, and the Congress appropriated funds for, an addi- 
tional wing which was needed to take care of the full complement of 
personnel which had been authorized by the Congress, and- 

Senator Bratz. What is that strength? What is the full comple- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Derry. The full complement in the building, Mr. Chairman, will 
be something on the order of 1,750 to 1,800 people. ‘These—— 

Senator Brste. Is it full strength now, or not? 

Mr. Derry. Yes, sir. Some of these people are still in downtown 

Washington, you see, and these have to be moved out later on this 





| year when we finish the wing. 


Senator Briere. When you reach your full strength, you will be 
approximately 1,750? 

Mr. Derry. Yes, sir; 1,750 to 1,800. These 1,750 to 1,800 people 
are not all AEC employees. You see, we have attached to us military 
personnel and military attached pei rsonnel in the Division of Military 
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Application and the Division of Reactor Development, and the Mili- 
tary Liaison Committee. So that you cannot find any consistency in 
the record, that is, about our appropriations and about our strength. 

Senator Brsie. I understand. 

For purposes of this committee’s use, between 1,750 and 1,800 are 
the total number of people working at Germantown, Md. ? 

Mr. Derry. Yes, sir. 

Then we explained to Congress, the Joint Committee, the need for 
being able to assure our employ ees a means to get to work. We felt 
that the existing transportation companies in ‘the area would prob- 
ably come forward, but we did not know to what degree they would 
come forward, and so we estimated it might be necessary—this was 
before we had exact figures on this—it might be necessary to subsidize 
transportation to the extent of something on the order of $75,000. 
Also, keep in mind that during the time we were constructing the 
building at Germantown, Md., a lot of our people moved out into the 
area, into Damascus, Poolesville, Gaithersburg, and Rockville, and 
we wanted these people to continue to move out. But when they 
moved out to Gaithersburg and Damascus they would have assurance 
of a means of tr ansportation to get to work. 

So this $75,000 authorization, and then later on appropriation, was 
to provide us with a means to enter into a contract with some carrier 
to move the people from where they lived and where they moved to 
in Damascus and Gaithersburg, in to Washington, pending the move. 

This was a reverse kind of an operation. I do not know that I 
described to Mr. Gutheim earlier that we had these two Suburban 
Transit buses operating for something on the order of 4 to 5 months. 
It was a contract we had earlier with Suburban Transit Co. 

Then after we moved out to the Germantown headquarters the first 
week in January of this year, we had a movement in the other direc- 
tion, so our contract operation then was for buses moving from the 
Washington area out to the Germantown headquarters. 

Senator Bratz. How long did that last ? 

Mr. Derry. The operation from Damascus and Gaithersburg to 
Washington began, I believe, in, it must have been September or 
October. It was after we got our authorization last year and appro- 
priations, and I think we hauled something on the order of, I would 
suspect, 50 to 60 people from these 2 areas. 

Then, let me continue with the bulk of the personnel. 

You see, in January we planned and did move about 1,500 people 
out to Germantown, and one of the things, of course, that we were 
interested in was maintaining our work force. This was most im- 
portant to the Commission, and also to our conduct of business. And 
we were also finding more and more, as time went on, that people were 
giving as reasons for quitting, the inadequate transportation which 
existed or the complete lack of transportation which existed between 
the downtown District of Columbia area and the Germantown build- 
ing out in the suburbs of Maryland. 

So we went then to the transit companies which had systems oper- 
ating in the general area, and the two big companies were the D. C. 
Transit and the Suburban Transit Co., and the B. & O. Railroad. 

They both expressed some interest, but they were not interested too 
-much, to the extent of giving us the kind of service that we felt we 
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needed to assure reliable and adequate transportation. They said they 
would operate a commercial-type operation, and make all kinds of 
stops, you see. That is, the Suburban Transportation operation from 
15th and K does have a franchise to operate to the Germantown area, 
and their time in operating over this route would be, they figured, 
something on the order of an hour and 15 minutes to an hour and 30 
minutes. This would be a commercial-type operation where they 
would pick up personnel all the way along, and then discharge them 
at Germantown, and then come in. 

But there was no real assurance they would undertake something 
like this. 

The D. C. Transit were interested, but they were interested prin- 
cipally again, in the same type of commercial operation. 

So we soon came to the conclusion that the only thing we could do 
was to have a contract type of operation. So we then surveyed again 
our people to find out how many people were interested in riding the 
buses, that is, how many would depend on bus transportation to get 
to W: ashington, to get out to Germantown from various areas. 

You see, our personnel lived not only in the District but in Virginia, 
the northeast, southeast, and in Maryland. 

We found that there would be something on the order of 400 to 500 
people who expressed interest in riding, out of the 1,500 people. 

We also then, in checking the authorization, or rather, the franchise 
rights and the abilities of the carriers, the authorities to operate in the 
area, that it was not entirely clear that all of them had clear and ab- 
solute franchise rights to operate without any difficulties in all of 
these areas. 

But again we get back to the point that we wanted to be able to 
assure ourselves and our employees they could on January 3 get to 
work with good and adequate transportation. So we invited pro- 
posals from everybody who was interested, and every one was on a 
contract-type operation, and this course entailed no risk on their part. 
We asked them what they would charge us, the Government, to operate 
from various areas where we had expressed interest of people to go 
to Germantown. 

And so the proposals came in from A. B. & W., W. B. & M., the 
Arnold Lines and WMA, D.C. Transit, Suburban Transit, Washington 
Rapid Transit, and Atwood. Trailways and Greyhound declined. 
They felt this was getting a little bit out of their field of interest. 

So then again let me go back to our principal objective. Since Con- 
gress has authorized us $75 ,000 for this year—and by the way, we are 
going back in and asking ‘for a continuation of this authority and 
asking for an additional $135,000 to continue the operation through 
fiscal year 1959, principally to take care of the downtown people 
who have to be moved out in the latter part of this year, and also to 
provide for this transition. 

So that in negotiating, then, after we got these proposals in, we 
negotiated separately with each one of these companies prince ipally i in 
their territories that they were serving, because we would like to see 
this system continue after the subsidy “stops, because we expect not to 
continue the subsidy. 

Congress, or rather, the joint committee has asked us or suggested 
to us we should not continue it, and we think we should not continue 
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it,also. We think after we have it for fiscal year 1959, this then would 
get us over the hump, we should be out in Germantown, there should 
be an established requirement of personnel to ride on buses, and then 
we feel at that time the commercial transportation companies should 
then take over. 

In the meantime, let me also add, when the B. & O. Railroad were 
solicited, they turned us down. They said they did not have anything 
running in that reverse fashion which would pick up personnel from 
the Union Station and discharge them at Germantown. And there 
was also the added difficulty getting from the Germantown railroad 
station to our Germantown headquarters, which is about a mile. So 
this we did not pursue any further. 

Representative Hype. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Senator Bratz. Certainly. 

Representative Hype. How many people did you lose as a result of 
thismove? Have you any figures on that? 

Mr. Derry. Mr. Hyde, I do not know. I would say that our turn- 
over increased. Mr. Thurston might be able to answer this. I think 
we probably could say we lost something on the order of 50 to 75 
people because of the move, and some gave the reason of lack of 
transportation. 

I would say about, well, I have a figure of the order of 50 in my 
mind. 

Representative Hypr. Out of your 1,500? 

Mr. Derry. Well, you have to tie this toa period of time. If you go 
back a year, I think you can say that we probably lost something on 
the order of 100 to 150. 

Representative Hypr. Out of the 1,500? 

Mr. Derry. Yes, sir, out of the 1,500. 

Representative Hypr. I did not get the exact status. You have a 
contract arrangement now with the bus companies ? 

Mr. Derry. Yes, sir. We have a contract arrangement now with 
five companies. We entered into contracts with seven companies in 
the beginning. We entered into a contract with Suburban Transit for 
the operation of 4 lines, with D. C. Transit for the operation of 3 lines, 
with A. B. & W. for the operation of 2 lines, with the Arnold 
Line for the operation of 2 lines, with the WMA for the operation 
of 3 lines, and with Atwood for the Guard operation. There were 16 
lines operating at the start. 

We are now down to 10, and we have 5 contracts. We have termi- 
nated the contract with Washington Rapid Transit and with Atwood. 

Representative Hyper. How many travel by bus? 

Mr. Derry. Right now, there are something on the order of 235 to 
350 regular bus travelers. We started out the operation in January 
with about 350, and during the snow week in February we had about 
400. We never did reach the 500 indicated. 

This has been, as you can see, decreasing. It has gone down about 
a hundred in the course of the past 4 to 5 months. People are form- 
ing car pools and finding other ways to get to work, and are moving 
from where they live out into the general Maryland area. This is the 
situation. 

Representative Hype. How were the rates fixed? Is that part of 
your contract negotiation ? 
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Mr. Derry. The rates for our contract with the company was a 
negotiated figure. We invited a figure from them and asked them 
how much they would charge us for the operation of a bus per day 
for a contract which would extend from about the 1st of January to 
the 30th of June, which was our authority. 

Representative Hype. You paid the bus company so much per year? 

Mr. Derry. We paid the bus company so much per day per opera- 
tion. This is a contract operation. But then, offset against that, the 
employees pay a part of the cost to ride. 

Representative Hype. That was my next question. _ ie 

Mr. Derry. What I think you are getting at, we estimated—this is 
an arbitrary figure, but we estimated the employee should not pay 
more than a dollar a day round trip. The published fare schedule 
from the District line to the Germantown area, again the only source 
is the Suburban Transit on this, is about 50 cents, so we felt the em- 
ployee should not pay more than a dollar a day, 50 cents each way. 

And so, offset against the per-day per-unit cost of the operation of 
the bus, subtracted from that, are the bus tickets for the people who 
ride on the buses, so that there is a net cost to the Commission, to the 
Government—we started out, I think, with a net cost of something on 
the order of $11,000, and I think our net cost—this is 

Representative Hypr. $11,000 per what ? 

Mr. Derry. This is what I was trying to figure. I have that num- 
ber in here, $11,000 per month. The gross cost of the operation was 
about $17,000, we started out on that, per month. The bus ticket off- 
set resulted in a net cost of something like $10,800. 

Representative Hype. As I understand it, the bus ticket paid for 
by the employee takes care of that. 

Mr. Derry. Yes, it does. At the beginning of the operation, when 
we operated 16 bus lines, the difference between $17,000 and, we will 
say, $11,000, was what the personnel paid for the bus tickets; yes, sir. 

Representative Hypr. In other words, if it was all charged, the fare 
charges would be approximately twice what it was. 

Mr. Derry. Just about twice what it was. If all of the seats were 
filled and if all of the cost of the operation were taken into account, 
the subsidy per ticket would be something on the order of 40 percent, 
but this is not the case. All of the seats are not filled. So we pay 
for the bus whether 37 people ride a 37-seat bus or whether 1 person 
rides a 37-seat bus. We pay the full contract for the operation of 
the bus. 

Representative Hyper. This is perhaps something you are not pre- 
pared to answer, but should the Bureau of Standards go out to Gaith- 


ersburg, I suppose we can assume that Government subsidy could be 
reduced. 


Mr. Derry. Well—— 


Representative Hype. In other words, there would be more traffic. 

Mr. Derry. The subsidy in this operation is specifically pointed 
to the Atomic Energy Commission employees. It is limited to the 
AEC employees. 

Representative Hypr. Yes, I know. But assuming some joint ar- 
rangement could be worked out. 

Mr. Derry. Oh, yes. I do not expect the Bureau of Standards will 
be out there before our subsidy ends, because we do not expect our 
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subsidy to continue beyond fiscal year 1959, next June. This is the 
final operation so far as our bus contract operation. 

Senator Brie. What do you do beyond that ? 

Mr. Derry. Beyond that, we hope the commercial transportation 
people pick it up. And if they do not, why, we will not have any 
commercial operation. 

Mr. Gurnerm. Mr. Derry, you are really in a transitional period. 

Mr. Derry. This is transition. 

Mr. Gurnem. Your transition really began when the site was se- 
lected and the employees could look forward to moving out there, 
and during this transitional period employees have been changing 
their jobs and they have been changing the place where they live, and 
they have been making arrangements to travel in car pools and to 
do other things. 

So really, you are bridging the gap between 1 type of operation 
downtown and another ty pe 29 miles out in the suburbs. 

Mr. Derry. Yes. This is true. 

Mr. Guruerm. This subsidy of $300 per person per year, which is 
certainly not going to continue very long, 1s simply designed to get 
over this period of adjustment on your p: art and on the part of your 
employees. 

Mr. Derry. This is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gurnerm. It seems to me the main interest of the committee 
here is in several specific things. 

One is the extent to which the agencies of the Federal Government 
which are being relocated in dispersed locations should choose their 
sites with greater emphasis on the availability of mass transporta- 
tion. That cert: uinly is a factor. 

Mr. Derry. Yes. 

Mr. GurHerm. That may apply with greater emphasis to an agency 
with 10 times the number of employees that you have, such as the 
CIA or the National Security Agency, but it is illustrated to a large 
degree, I think, by your own experiences. 

The sec ‘ond, I think, is the extent to which, if a transportation 
need of this magnitude exists, it should be met in some more compre- 
hensively organized fashion by public transportation, or in some 
improvised fashion by a contract service such as the one you are 
now laboring with, if I could use that expression. 

Mr. Derry. This is a poor stopgap, Mr. Gutheim. It is a bridge to 
take care of the transitional period of our movement from downtown 
Washington to the suburban headquarters, and to permit the Com- 
mission to maintain what we would consider an adequate work force 
during this transitional period. 

Mr. Gururm. How many parking spaces have you out there in 
Germantown, Mr. Derry ? 

Mr. Derry. Seven hundred and fifty; and we will have, with the 
added wing, about 1,100. We provide parking spaces about on the 
average of 1 for every 2 people. 

Mr. Gurren. What do you consider a desirable standard of travel 
time? You mentioned the fare of a dollar a day as the maximum 
which you felt should be assumed by your employees. What about 
travel time? 
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Mr. Derry. Well, the travel time of the buses is under an hour now 
from all of the points in the District, except from one remote point in 
the Northeast. 

The travel time of the employees by car is something on the order 
of, say, who live in the Maryland area and the District area, some- 
thing on the order of 35 to 45 minutes. 

Mr. Guruemt. Outside of this j journey-to-work problem, what about 
transportation aspects of your relations with the Government agencies, 
with Congress, with contractors? This is like that television question 
of: “Do the *y come to you for this service?” you know. But how do 
people get out there after they arrive in Washington? Do you pro- 
vide that transportation ? 

Mr. Derry. For official transportation or rather, I should say, GSA 
operates for us a shuttle bus system. This operates from our District 
of Columbia office located at 1717 H Street. 

Mr. Guruem. That is the Gray motor pool bus I see going around 
which says, “AEC shuttle” ? 

Mr. Derry. Yes. This was a contract operation. They first 
started, I should say, operating these airport stretchout cars. They 
developed mechanical difficulties, and they were also finding that the 
11-passenger shuttles did not provide, in many cases, adequate seats 
for the official travelers. 

And so GSA invited bids and awarded a contract to WMA as the 
carrier right now, and they are operating a 37-passenger shuttle bus. 
Last night I came in on it. Thirty-one seats were filled. 

Mr. Gurnetm. So that really, after you get your employees moved 
into car pools or accustomed to taking some form of commercial trans- 
portation which will have deve sloped i in the interim period, to get this 
24-hour-a-day service which your guards and your contractors and the 
other people with whom you have 1 relations will require will still neces- 
sitate this special transportation, will it not? 

Mr. Derry. Yes. I feel that the lower paid employees, the secre- 
tarial group and a lot of the people in my division—I am with the 
operation of the headquarters and I have a fairly large labor force 

Mr. Guruem. Do you handle your own building maintenance, or 
does GSA ? 

Mr. Derry. GSA operates the building for us, but some of their 
people—and GSI operates the cafeteria for us. They generally have 
their own transportation, because their hours are somewhat different 
from our hours. But they may and some of them do ride the buses. 
But there will be a need later on for—well, I suspect if we had to 
terminate our operation now, there would be a need for about 250 
people to get to work by public transportation. 


Senator Brntr. Will that be relatively the same a year from now, 
July 1959 ? 


Mr. Derry. I would suspect so. 

Senator Brie. Congressman Hyde? 

Representative Hype. No question. 

Mr. Guruerm. I understand Mr. Thurston has some information on 
car pooling which would be of interest to the committee. 

Senator Brats. Yes. 

Mr. Thurston, anything you have to contribute, we would be happy 
to have it. 
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Mr. Tuurston. So far as car pooling is concerned, we started about 
the time the building was about half completed encouraging our em- 
ployees to list existing car pools on a large area map, indicating the 
route, the number in the car pool, the availability of the seats for 
riding. 

There was another map indicating those who desired car pools, and 
from these two maps our employees c could contact car pools in existence 
or be contacted by people who wanted to form car pools. 

It has proven very successful, because a great many of our people 
are using car pools. 

Senator Bratz. How many people use it? What is the total number 
of the car pools? 

Mr. Tuurston. Actually, I cannot give you an exact number. 

Senator Bree. Approximately. 

Mr. Tuurston. Well, it would be the difference 

Mr. Derry. The difference between the 250 right now and about 
1,300. 

Mr. THurston. Around 1,300 is a good figure. 

Mr. Derry. And there are about 600, I would say about 600 cars or 
650, because there are very few empty ’ parking spaces out there, and 
with the additional wing we will have an additional 400 parking 
spaces, and if this is not enough we will have more, because it looks like 
we will not have commercial transportation. 

Another thing I would like to add is, we went to each one of the 
bus companies before we went to Congress and asked for the extension 
of authority, and asked them what could they do on a commercial 
basis if we did not get the authorization. 

The Virginia bus companies said they would not even try it because 
it would cost too much. They said they could not afford to pay it. 

The D. C. Transit said they would have to charge a dollar and a 
quarter per one-way trip. That is $2.50 a day as contrasted with $la 
day our employees pay now. This is from downtown. 

WMA said the only way they could operate from the Northeast- 
Southeast would be with a contract with our employees much similar 
to what we have. 

Suburban Transit presently have a published fare schedule of 75 
cents from downtown, but this one way. It would be $1.50 round trip. 
There is no assurance this would stay. And D.C. Transit say it would 
cost them $1.25. 

Mr. Gurnet. Mr. Derry, what is the amount they are paying for 
the use of the car-pool service ? 

Mr. Derry. Frankly, I donot know. It could be—— 

Mr. GutTuetm. You are not in acar pool? 

Mr. Derry. lam not inacar pool. Idrive my own car occasionally, 
and I ride with the General Manager occasionally, and I ride on the bus 
which goes goes up River Road occasionally. 

Mr. Guruzm. Have you any idea, Mr. Thurston ? 

Mr. Tuursron. Actually, I am in a car pool, but there are six of 
us who live in the same apartment house evelopment, and we take 
our turns of driving once a week. 

Senator Biste. As I understand it, the car pool serves the people 
who are living in the general area. You are not talking about down- 
town in any respect ? 

Mr. Tuurston. Oh, no. 
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Senator Bratz. You are all what, within 4 or 5 or 6 miles of Ger- 
mantown ? 


Mr. Derry. These are individual groups Mr. Thurston is talking 
about. 


Senator Biste. I understand. But you are how far away so far as 
residence from work, generally ? 

Mr. Tuurston. Personally, I live at Parkside Apartments, which is 
about 14 or 15 miles from the site, and we have car pools which orig- 
inate practically all over the area as far south as almost Mount Vernon. 

Representative Hype. About 30 miles from downtown Washington. 

Mr. Gutuem. The thing I would like to bring out, Mr. Chairman, 
is the fact that the cost to the employee of this car-pool service is in 
general so low that it seems to me inconceivable that any form of mass 
transportation could ever be developed which could compete with this 
in cost or time. We are dealing here with a decentralized Government 
agency in which most of the employees now get to work by car pools, 
ultimately all are expected to get to work by car pools, except a small 
residual number who are generally the ones who have just arrived 
at the agency and have not yet become adjusted to working there. You 
do not really have any transportation problem of a lasting nature; 
do you, Mr. Derry ? 

Mr. Derry. Well, we do not know. We do not know what our prob- 
lem is going to be when commercial transportation does not exist, or 
when our contract operation does not exist. 

Senator Brsie. There will just have to be more car pools. 

Mr. Derry. From the looks of things now, just more car pools. 

Mr. Guruem. Under present conditions, you are going to provide 
the existing 800 parking spaces, which are free, and another 400 to 
come in, and provide still more parking spaces. 

Senator Bratz. Any further questions, Congressman Hyde? 

Representative Hype. Just one. Are many people going to Fred- 
erick ? 

Mr. Tuurston. We have at the present time about 12 families livin 
in Frederick. There is more interest in buying homes in Frederick 
since we put out a little supplement to information that we have been 
giving our employees, and occasionally people come down from Fred- 
erick seeking employment. 

Representative Hyper. It is exactly equidistant from the District line 
and the city of Frederick. It is 19 miles in each case. 

Mr. Tuurston. This is true. 

Representative Hype. I know every mile of that road. I practically 
put a ridge in it. 

Mr. Derry. It is a beautiful site. 

Senator Brstz. Do you have any further questions, Congressman 
Hyde? 

Representative Hypr. No questions. 

Senator Bretz. Gentlemen, we very much appreciate your state- 
ment, It has been a contribution to the committee. 

Do you have anything else? 

Mr. Minscu. I have nothing. 

Senator Bieter. You are just here in case of legal entanglement. 

Mr. Mrnscu. Yes. 
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Senator Breie. Our next witness is Mr. William J. Avrutis. 
Mr. Avrutis. Yes, sir. 
Senator Brste. If you will just be seated, sir. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. AVRUTIS, TAKOMA PARK, MD. 


Mr. Avroutis. I have submitted copies of my statement to the com- 
mittee, and I know that it is time consuming, and I want to be as help- 
ful to the committee as I can. So I will forgo the real and genuine 
satisfaction of reading the statement, trusting the committee ‘will re- 
turn the courtesy by reading it itself. 

Senator Brsue. If you wish, you might highlight it. First would 
you identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. AvrUmIs. Yes. 

My name is William J. Avrutis. I come as an ordinary citizen. 
I have studied regional planning and city planning as a matter of 
personal interest. I have examined the conditions affecting Wash- 
ington over a period of some 3 years during which I have “had the 
benefit of consultation with Government and private planners and 
specialists in matters affecting the District, and each of the 3 news- 
papers. 

Senator Brats. If I might interrupt you, I notice my tabulation 

of witnesses lists you as “National Labor Relations Board.” Are 


you an employee there? 
Mr. Avrurtis. That is where I make my livelihood, but this is my 


avocation. 

Senator Bratz. I see. 

Mr, Avrotis. It is, you might call it, a matter of citizen duty as 
well as interest. 

(Mr. Avrutis’ prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM J. AVRUTIS 
I 


The great American architect Louis Henri Sullivan pointed out the princi- 
ple which determines the success of all inquiries, including that which this 
honorable body is now making into Washington’s traffic problem. Said Sullivan: 
The proper statement of any problem must contain all the elements involved 
in its solution. In other words, if one would hope for a true solution, one 
must first recognize and then deal with those elements which operate to create 
the difficulty. Failing to do this, one must expect the operative elements to 
continue to embarrass and disrupt. 

What are the elements of our problem? Above all, there is the fact that the 
Federal Government is virtually the only large mass employer in the District of 
Columbia. In addition, there is the fact that large numbers of Government 
workers in Washington travel great distances between their jobs and home. 
Living in the District of Columbia, Virginia, and Maryland, they come in from a 
surrounding area of about 2,000 square miles,’ some from points as far away 

as Annapolis, Md. 

To meet the pressure of resultant traffic, we are building new bridges and 
new roads and widening old roads. But broader highways serve only to thrust 
a suburban population more deeply into surrounding rural areas, creating heavier 
burdens for the roads and bridges. As things now are, the need constantly grows 
and the race can never end. It is planned to spend three-quarters of a billion 
dollars of the Nation’s money in the next 10 years for what many experts tell 
us will be only stopgap relief. It is planned to send broad highways and express- 


1Harland Bartholomew, address before the Washington Board of Trade, December 6, 
956. 
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ways through portions of the Capital that are fully developed and yield tax 
revenue. And through the Old Soldiers’ Home. And the city’s parks, some of 
them received as private gifts under covenant that they be forever dedicated 
to park use. And it is planned, also, to carry a portion of Washington’s daily 
bridge traffic across a dedicated wildlife refuge. 

I say nothing of the heavy financial load which present conditions impose upon 
the people of Virginia and Maryland. 


II 


It would seem that in the past we have not examined into all the elements 
of our problem. For there is one root fact which we have long accepted without 
question. In all our planning we have been seeking only ways of reducing the 
consequences while continuing this root condition. And yet this single condi- 
tion, above all, generates the Capital area’s traffic congestion and the financial 
burdens that stem from it. The root fact is simply stated. It is acutely central- 
ized Federal employment. A belief that it must be preserved controls all our 
thinking. 

Most of Washington’s Federal executive agencies are housed in a compact 
group of buildings standing on the Mall or adjacent to a short strip of land along 
Pennsylvania and Constitution Avenues. Every working day a great flow of 
traffic funnels through a few radial streets and bridges to a single point and 
then, at night, floods back over the same routes. A single Government building 
houses several thousand employees. At the end of the working day, enough 
occupants are released from any one building to swamp every available street- 
car and bus, and fill many private cars besides. Nor can we fully use the 
facilities we have. During rush hours, buses and streetcars carry full loads in 
only one direction. Similarly, streets and bridges, in many cases, are in full use 
but one way. 

This raises a pivotal question : In this day of the telephone and the automobile, 
and the helicopter also, are we bound for all time to crowd Federal executive 
agencies into the congested 2 or 3 square mile area where they now are? Must 
all executive department employees do their work within walking distance of 
the Capitol even though most of them never come here? 

It is almost a decade since this basic question was exhaustively looked into 
and answered. 

Ill 


Washington’s traffic dilemma should cause no surprise. The adverse develop- 
ments now affecting the District of Columbia and its environs were fully fore- 
seen, and competent planning engineers tried to avoid them. Over a long period 
of years, the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, largely while 
Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant III (retired) was a member and chairman, worked out a 
comprehensive plan for the entire metropolitan area. The Commission published 
this plan in 1950.2 It was drafted by Mr. Harland Bartholomew, the present 
Chairman of the National Capital Planning Commission. 

The Planning Commission was expressly mindful of the artistic and social vision 
of the dedicated planner and architect Pierre Charles L’Enfant whom Washington 
and Jefferson had selected to lay out the city. It knew of the need to facilitate 
efficient and economical conduct of Federal Government work. It recognized 
present-day principles of national defense. And it sought, in addition, to fur- 
ther the general welfare of the 2 million people who will be living in the metro- 
politan area 30 years hence. The Planning Commission stated the following 
among its aims: 

“To develop a National Capital that will be loved for its eminence among 
cities—an inspiring symbol * * * of the dignity and vigor of American demo- 
cratic government ; 

“To create satisfying and healthful living conditions through the best possible 
arrangement of uses of land ; and 

“To encourage a stable, attractive, and profitable business area.” ® 

Among what it called the basic factors in developing and carrying out the 
plan, the Planning Commission listed : 

‘Recognition of Washington’s unity with the surrounding area ; 


2The Washington Comprehensive Plan (U. S. Government Printing Office). 
* Comprehensive plan, vol. I, entitled “Washington, Present and Future,” p, 5. 
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“[The] Danger of further overconcentration of Federal employment centers, 
in terms of traffic, congestion, and security ; 

“[The] Danger of further spread of drab, unorganized suburban sprawl; [and 
the] need for land planning aimed at orderly physical development.” * 

Then, the Planning Commission stated, among its conclusions, that with respect 
to the location of Federal employees in the executive establishment of the Gov- 
ernment : 

“Whenever consistent with the efficient functioning of an agency or activity, 
it should be located or relocated outside in 1 of 3 general zones: Outlying parts 
of the District of Columbia * * * ; the edge of present urban development, 10 
to 15 miles from the White House; [and] at distances of 50 miles for industrial, 
experimental or confidential activities.” 

The Planning Commission, finally, was careful to declare that “The compre- 
hensive plan is based on the assumption that these policies of Federal employment 
will be followed.” Then it went on to add, “The soundness of the rest of the plan 
depends on this new balance of work places”.’ [Emphasis in original.] 


IV 


If the Planning Commission assumed that its foregoing recommendation 
would be followed, the actual fact is that little has been done since 1950 to 
put it into effect. For defense reasons, three agencies certified that their 
presence in the city was not necessary to the proper performance of their 
duties and were permitted to relocate outside the District. These were the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the Bureau 
of Standards. Other agencies, the Geological Survey, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and the Weather Bureau, similarly certified, but like permission to 
relocate was refused. It was declared in legislative halls that too many agen- 
cies now in the District wanted to go elsewhere. This stopped all further 
effort toward effective relocation. 

Instead of ‘‘a new balance of work places,” as recommended by the Planning 
Commission, executive department agencies, in their 2- or 3-square-mile 
preserve in the District of Columbia, continue as the focal point of traffic for 
hundreds of square miles around. In disregard of the Planning Commission’s 
carefully reasoned recommendations, steps are now being taken toward erec- 
tion of new Federal office buildings in the same limited area, to replace tempo- 
rary structures and also to provide annexes for existing permanent buildings. 
It is planned that the Federal Triangle, east of the White House, shall have, 
in effect, a roughly balancing triangle to the west, and that the southerly side 
of the Mall, like the northerly side, shall be bordered with Federal office build- 
ings. As a single case in point, from 8,500 to 10,000 employees will converge 
each day upon the new State Department Building. Presumably, Government 
workers will continue in fantastic competition for city streets and park road- 
ways as parking space in view of the absence of other provision.’ 


V 


We have seen that the Planning Commission, speaking in 1950, estimated 
that the population of the Washington metropolitan area would grow to 2 
million by 1980. The figure of 2 million has already been reached and passed, 
23 years earlier than expected. To put it another way, the estimated needs 
of 30 years of growth struck the National Capital with all their force in only 
7 years. It is now expected that the 1980 population will reach about double 
the amount originally estimated.® 

Due provision has not been made, however, and as a result, increasingly 
vexatious problems press for solution. In the District of Columbia and nearby 
Maryland there has been conflict among groups of local citizens regarding the 
question of where to place Highway Route 240 which is to join Washington with 
adjacent Maryland. There have been at least five proposals, each denounced 
by the representatives of the immediate community that the given proposal 
stands to affect. A compromise plan has now been announced. However, it 
has been publicly stated that regardless of what is done as to Route 240, two more 


4 Ibid. 

5Id., p. 10. 

®*U. S. General Services Administration. Please refer to the annexed airplane map 
facing p. 362. 

7 The fact is well known that some Government workers arrive in our National Capital 
several hours ahead of time and sleep in their parked cars until it is time for them to 
go to work. 

* Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, staff report on sewage dis 
posal and water pollution, p. 3. 
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routes for northwest traffic must be cut through somewhere.’ The recent news 
of enactment of a law for a new bridge across the Potomac north of the Lincoln 
Memorial is accompanied by the publicized statement of a member of this 
committee to the effect that two additional bridges and a tunnel must further be 
provided.” It is apparent that under existing conditions Washington’s parks 
must be treated more and more as physical obstructions to the travel of Govern- 
ment workers to and from their work, ridges must be leveled, winding parkways 
must be straightened out and widened, and access streets near the parks must 
be widened also, with attendant sacrifice of many trees in the parks and on the 
city streets.” 

Washington’s suburbs have been growing fast. On the south, a housing devel- 
opment stands outside the walls enclosing Washington’s estate at Mount Vernon. 
From the north, as previously noted, Government employees come in to work 
from points as distant as Annapolis. 

Apart from what is happening elsewhere in Washington’s metropolitan area, 
the fact should not be overlooked that want of a general conscious concern to 
preserve the Capital as its founders conceived it has struck close to the city’s 
very heart. As some long ago foresaw but could not rally others to prevent, 
the White House has now lost a prized part of its traditional setting. Because 
of neighborhood obsolescence, foretold and preventable, the forecourt of his- 
torical private residences on Jackson Place is to be replaced with two exceptions, 
by Federal office buildings.” The White House is now to become a museum piece, 
a quaint relic of an age now vanished, where the President shall dwell alone 
amidst monumental masonry. 

VI 


We have our plain warning. It lies in our newly built multilane highways 
that are already full during rush hours. It lies in the seemingly endless line of 
moving cars that passes before us when we stop at a crossing. And it lies, 
finally, in the highly operative fact that, with constantly increasing population, 
automobile registration has been steadily mounting at the rate of 10 percent a 
year. We cannot hope to increase our fully burdened highway facilities at the 
same rate. 

As recently as 1932 a large number of present Federal agencies did not exist. 
With increase in population and the rise in new national problems, present agen- 
cies must expand and new ones be set up. We know that the District of Colum- 
bia’s 61 square miles of land area provide little room for further growth.” 
We also know that Virginia’s adjacent Fairfax County and Maryland’s adjacent 
Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties afford 1,400 square miles of area, fast 
being developed but much of it still available, and a good part of it already held 
by the Federal Government free and clear.“ Perhaps very soon, more Federal 
agencies must seek space outside the city’s boundaries, whether for expansion 
or because of reasons of defense. It is argued that new buildings are needed 
in order to meet the enlarged requirements of some agencies already in the 
District. However, the Planning Commission’s recommendation makes evident 
that it had found that many agencies could be relocated, leaving room for any 
that actually had to continue in the central location. And we know that a 
number of agencies have actually asked to leave the District. 

Decentralization will permit fuller enjoyment of the advantages of existing 
highway and transportation facilities by sending traffic in varying directions 
and in a volume less taxing upon these facilities. It will stop our present 
practice of compressing ever more agencies into the same restricted area and 
then carving out adjacent space for them as they expand. Decentralization 
will help establish equilibrium of all employment in the District of Columbia 
so that it will not unendingly be necessary to encroach upon Washington’s resi- 
dences and its parklands and fail in our solemn covenants in order to win still 
more access routes. It will protect the standard of living of Government em- 
ployees who will be able to live nearer their places of work and not need to 
spend a substantial part of their waking hours in avoidable travel. It will help 


®* Donald EB. Gingery of the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission ; 
Hon. DeWitt S. Hyde. 


10 Hon. Wayne Morse. 

11The joint committee is respectfully asked to view the physical changes which traffic 
demands are now imposing upon the Old Soldiers’ Home and its adjacent area, upon 
Irving Street, and also upon Military Road in Rock Creek Park and its adjacent area. 

22U. S. General Services Administration. 

18 Comprehensive plan, vol. VI, Regional Aspects of the Comprehensive plan, p 9. 

“Apart from the acreage assembled for the once proposed airport at Burke, Va., the 
Federal Government owns extensive tracts on all sides of the District, largely within 15 


miles of the White House. A single tract, in Prince Georges County, Md., comprises 
11,500 acres. Comprehensive plan, vol. VI, p. 9. 
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Save the beauties of Washington. And it will make the Capital a far less con- 
venient military target. Decentralization will not be a panacea. However, I 
Suggest it as a necessary ingredient in the ultimate prescription, which the 
Joint Committee is charged with the duty to compound. It will be admirably 
effective when used together with other proper steps. I have in mind provision 
for adequate radial and circumferential highways; appropriate zoning to govern 
private land use; an effective means of modern rapid transit such as an express 
bus system; and, since we are now discovering that political boundary lines 
must at times give way before a paramount regional need, perhaps a single 
authority with jurisdiction to administer common concerns of the metropolitan 
area. 
VII 


The assertion is sometimes made that relocation would have an adverse 
economic effect upon the Capital, that it would bring on attrition. The Plan- 
ning Commission, concerned, as already noted, to insure “a stable, attractive, 
and profitable business area,’ gave detailed consideration to the elements of 
Washington’s economy while making its recommendation.” It concluded that 
relocation would be beneficial. Moreover, maintenance of the present condition 
of highly centralized Federal employment has not stopped the movement of busi- 
ness to points outside the city. It is revealing that, although many people come 
into Washington to work, important Washington retail firms in substantial 
number have set up branches in the suburbs.” Large shopping centers have 
sprung up everywhere outside the city limits. The fact is that people tend to 
buy in the area where they live, and even the present approach of continuing 
highly centralized Federal employment contemplates continued suburban growth, 
reflecting a continued search for escape from urban congestion. 

What has not been noted is the fact that continuance of present costly con- 
ditions may imperil a highly effective support of the District’s economy. Tourism 
is often mentioned as an important support to the solvency of entire countries 
such as England, France, Germany, and Italy. In 1955, Americans traveling 
through these 4 countries spent a total of $279 million.” By way of compari- 
son, in 1956, the following year, visitors to the tiny principality of Washington 
Spent only a million dollars less—$278 million.” And in 1957 tourist expendi- 
tures in Washington reached an all-time high of $352 millions. The Washington 
Board of Trade proudly tells us that this sum, from tourism, is greater than 
that yielded by any other private industry. In scrutinizing the question of 
attrition, therefore, let us see how present conditions stand to affect Washing- 
ton’s most important private industry. 

Crowded streets, some of them restricted to movement in one direction, jam- 
packed streetcars and buses and tieups at bridges and other key traffic points 
during morning and evening rush hours admittedly add nothing to the Capital’s 
attractiveness for tourists. Nor do they suggest a spacious and inviting city 
that was planned to lend itself to relaxed and gracious living. Rather, they 
change fabulous Washington into merely another metropolis that has to contend 
with all the evils of a centralized situs of employment. And sheer number of 
massive office buildings does not add to the grandeur and emotional appeal of 
the White House, the Capitol, and the Supreme Court. 

Visitors, aware of Washington’s traffic volume and the scarcity of parking 
spaces, have learned that it were wise not to take their cars into the city. 
Must they learn also that they should stay in their hotels until 10 a. m. and 
return there at 3:30 p. m., there to remain until half past 6? What effect would 
this have upon the length of their stay and the chances of their coming back 
again? And what will happen to the District’s appeal for them as more of 
Washington’s famous parkways become expressways and bridge approaches 
and its trees and greenery are finally dominated by steel and concrete? If 
Washington ever comes to know economic attrition, it would seem that it is 
more likely to result from further development of present avoidable conditions 
rather than from the remedy proposed by the Planning Commission back in 
1950 in order to head off its artistic attrition. 

Relocation of some Federal executive agencies should be expected to result 
in some financial loss to a relatively few individuals in the District until the 
situation should adjust itself. This is something which cannot be entirely 
avoided. But the fact of some loss to some persons is not warrant for continuing 


4 Comprehensive Plan, vol. II, entitled “People and Land Uses.” 

46 Washington Classified Telephone Directory. See headings Department Stores, Fur- 
niture, Grocers, Shoes, Women’s Dresses, and Wearing Apparel. 

17 U. S. Department of Commerce. 

1% Washington Board of Trade. 
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a wasteful and destructive situation which imposes a mounting and far greater 
loss upon the community and individuals alike. Loss to individuals did not 
prevent our Southwest redevelopment project. Yet here we required the giving 
up of businesses which men had spent 20, 30, and 40 years to establish. We 
made others give up homes which they had bought cheaply and will now find it 
hard to duplicate. The situation required such measures, regrettably, and the 
individual had to yield to the general welfare. 

When weighing the factor of loss and attrition, let us not fail to note that 
even before we began upon our highway program, 25 percent of Washington’s 
total land area was taken up by streets. Twenty-nine miles of new multilane 
highways and cloverleafs are now under construction and these will reduce both 
the parks of the District and its taxable areas still further. And let us not 
forget the additional recommended highways to the northwest and the bridge- 
heads of the additional recommended bridges. If the committee will examine 
into present construction it will discover the generous amount of acreage that 
even a single cloverleaf arrangement serves to oust from the District’s tax rolls 
and swallow away from its parks. And let us also be mindful of the cost of 
keeping highways properly paved once they are laid down. 

The attrition contention is not new in civie situations. It has been brought 
forward with the advent of numerous innovations to improve traffic conditions, 
In appraising current attrition arguments directed against relocation of Federal 
executive agencies I believe it in point to consider the observation about a com- 
parable situation recently made by Mr. Wilfred Owen of the Brookings Institu- 
tion. Mr. Owen said: 

“Throughout history, transport innovation has been achieved only against great 
odds and stubborn resistance. When New York introduced horse-drawn street- 
cars, a merchant who feared for the future of his business planted himself in an 
airmchair in the middle of the street to stop the track-laying crews. Chicago 
was flirting with cable railways in 1882, but merchants again said that business 
would be ruined, that unemployed horsecar drivers would revolt, and that the 
speed of the new vehicle would kill off their customers. New Yorkers opposed 
the subway on the grounds that going underground would give them a cold, and 
that fog would fill the tubes and cause collisions. 

“Steamboat lines and stagecoach owners joined forces to stop the railroads. 
Farmers helped them by rising up with pitchforks to prevent the iron monsters 
from setting fire to their houses and soiling the soil with soot. In the Gay Nineties 
it was the bicycle that caused defenders of the status quo to rise up in wrath. 
Newspaper editors deecried the fact that free-wheeling females were outdis- 
tancing their chaperones. Barbers denounced the new vehicle because people 
were too eager to cycle to spare the time to shave. Cycling so discouraged the 
wearing of hats that head-dress manufacturers petitioned Congress for a law 
requiring every bicycle owner.to buy two felt hats a year. 

“All the enemies of innovation ganged up on the gasoline buggy. Regulations 
attempted to hold auto speed to the pace of a horse. New York State law required 
drivers approaching nervous horses to pull to the side of the road and shut off 
their motors. Livery stables refused to rent storage space for automobiles. One 
town limited parking to 15 minutes to keep dripping gasoline from destroying 
the pavement. In rural areas farmers buried saws in the dirt roads to deflate 
the wheels of progress. 

“As recently as 1957, people were insisting that the solution of urban conges- 
tion problems was to get people back on transit. In San Francisco there was 
talk of building a regional system of elevated railways. Just as we tried to stop 
the horsecar and the subway, we [are] still trying to stop the automobile, when 


we should [be] adapting to the automotive age and preparing for the air age 
to come.” ” 


”% The District of Columbia comprises 43,940 acres of which 39,663 acres are land. As 
of 1950, 4369 acres were undeveloped. 25 percent of the remaining 35,303 acres, the 
developed area, were taken up by streets which occupied 9,816 acres. Comprehensive 
Plan, vol. II, p. 45. Information is not available as to the present extent of underde- 
veloped acreage, of streets now existing or of projected highways. However, it is known 
that the Inner Loop Freeway, varying from 4 to 6 and 8 lanes, will run 17.5 miles through 
the District and the 4- and 6-lane Anacostia Freeway 8.2 miles, the latter in part through 
the Anacosstia Park golf course. In both cases, there will be mainly new right-of-way, as 
will be the case also of North Capitol and Irving Streets, each of which will run through 
the Old Soldiers Home grounds for a distance of somewhat less than a mile and be 6 lanes 
wide. ‘Thus the District’s existing street system is soon to be augmented by almost 29 
miles = paved new highway of generous width. (District of Columbia Highway Depart- 
ment. 

* Wilfred Owen, Transportation in 1975, p. 2 (University of California, Institute of 
Transportation and Traffic Engineering). 
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VIII 


The Founding Fathers set up the national capital under a trust to be found 
in the Constitution itself.“ We are all successor beneficiaries and also, to our 
pride, trustees under that trust. The fathers willed that this seat of Government 
embody, in its artistic integrity, the ideals and intellectual integrity that built 
their new Nation. One hundred and sixty years have passed since the Federal 
City was first set up and we now have reason to ask ourselves whether we are 
satisfied to allow the end of the founders’ dream. 

It was not the Founding Fathers’ wish that in course of time the National 
Capital as they conceived it should pass over into a commercial city ringed by 
suburbs which should become progressively urbanized as taxable values rise 
and older single family housing is pulled down to make way for more profitable 
multifamily housing. However, planners tell us today that as things are this 
condition soon will increasingly prevail. And that is why some planners expect 
present efforts and expenditures to yield only stopgap relief of our traffic 
problem. Recent statements by authorities that in addition to bridges and 
highways now provided for, new highways, bridges, and a tunnel must yet be 
built may tend to bear out this view. It might be well to contemplate the case 
of London, England’s capital, which now suffers within a solid urban core of 
2,000 square miles. 

We need not have a comparable condition here. I respectfully submit that 
if lawmakers will conform planning policy for the Capital and its environs to 
the hard facts now so abundantly evident, it will still be possible to take timely 
action to obtain land in outlying parts of the District and in neighboring Vir- 
ginia and Maryland and arrange to relocate under a long-range plan much of 
this land the Nation already owns. This will save a substantial part of the 
cost of the contemplated bridge, highway, and freeway program and otherwise 
unavoidable later supplemental programs. And in fulfillment of the trust, it 
will leave the city’s precious open spaces, its skyline and many graceful old 
buildings reasonably intact. Under the present approach, the Nation may find 
surprisingly soon that it has been forced into a seller’s market after undergoing 
all the sacrifice, expense, and inconvenience of present plans and further find 
that needed land, whether for sites or for highways, has already been built 
upon. Prospective changes will come, not in decades or even in years, but in 
months, one need but look about one. For earthmovers and bulldozers work 
fast, and population growth has leaped beyond all estimates. 

What this honorable committee recommends will go far to determine the 
condition of the Washington metropolitan area for perhaps a century to come. 
Admittedly, its problem is no easy one. However, if the committee’s task be 
unique in its demand upon imagination and courage—the courage to use imag- 
ination—it must also be said that the Capital’s present emergency affords an 
occasion to demonstrate that this committee has the greatness to meet that 
demand. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM, FEDERAL BUILDINGS, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
AND VICINITY, 1956-66 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


This report sets forth a plan for meeting major immediate requirements of 
the executive branch of the Government for permanent buildings in Washington, 
D. C., and vicinity. It was prepared at the request of the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Buildings and Grounds of the Committee on Public Works of 
the House of Representatives on July 8, 1955. 

The plan is designed to accomplish the interrelated goal of demolishing the 
remaining temporary office buildings of World Wars I and II on the mall and 
nearby areas in downtown Washington. 


Data forming basis for proposed 1956-62 building programs as of Jan. 1, 1956 


Employees of executive branch of Government housed in all types of 

space in metropolitan Washington...___......-......s....-......= 178, 800 
Employes of executive branch of Government housed in permanent 

buildings in metropolitan Washington____...-..--_----------~-~-- —113, 000 
Employees of executive branch of Government housed in temporary, 

nonconforming and leased buildings__._..__._._._..--_-----------~-- 65, 800 


Note.—The above figures are as of January 1956 and do not allow for anticipated ex- 
pansion. 


2 Art. I, sec. 8. 
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Proposed construction (by stages) 


Stagel, | Stage2, Stage 3, subse- 








1956-59 | 1960-62 | quent to 1962 
1. Atomic Energy Commission ; 1, 220 | 
2. Central Intelligence Agency Sa ‘ 
3. State Department extension _- 6, 800 | 
4. Museum of History and Technology- | ey 
5. F. o. b. 5 (10th St. Mall) ___. 3, 350 
6. F. o. b. 6 (west of HE W)__- : 2, 900 nai 
7. F.o. b. 7 (7th and Pennsylvania Ave. NW 3, 250 
8. F. 0. b. 8 (2d, 3d and D Sts. SW.) | 740 
9. F. o. b. 9 (west of Interior) 2, 480 
10. F. o. b. 10 (Independence Ave., 6th, 9th)_- 5, 350 
11. Geological Survey 2, 730 
12. National Meteorological Center and Coast and Geodetic 
Survey : 2, 920 
13. Bureau of Standards 3, 000 
14. Treasury Annex extension ____- 1, 000 
15. Post Office Building extension... 2, 200 
16. Internal Revenue extension 1, 100 
17. Conversion and extension of Emergency Hospit 2, 000 
18. Federal Office Building, Walker-Johnson site 1,000 
19. Agriculture annex extension 1, 000 
20. General Accounting Office extension 1, 100 
21. HOLC extension 1, 400 
22. Atomic Energy Commission extension é 100 
Subtotal. 41, 740 4, 300 6, 600 
Total 52, 640 
Total employees remaining to be housed in permanent or | 
leased space. 24, 060 19, 760 | 13, 160 


13, 160 


Note 1.—All projects in stage 1, except project No. 12, National Meteorological Center and Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, have been approved. Approvals of projects Nos. 7 and 11 are conditional. Projects 
Nos. 5 through 11, inclusive, have been approved under Public Law 519, 83d Cong., 2d sess. (lease purchase). 
The remainder in stage 1 will be financed through direct appropriations. 

Note 2.—Projects Nos. 1, 2, 11, 12, and 13 are not shown in the aerial photograph 


A DECADE OF CONSTRUCTION 


Not since the first days of the Republic, when the Federal City became a 
reality, has the Government so badly needed new buildings in Washington, D. C. 
This plan, a simple, direct solution to a massive problem complicated by many 
challenging aspects, is designed to satisfy these requirements within the next 
decade. 

A few of the factors which necessarily entered into consideration are: 

Temporary office buildings, in some instances dating from World War I, 
were becoming permanent, unsightly landmarks. 

Earlier construction programs which brightened the luster of Washing- 
ton’s fame as one of the world’s beautiful capitals are marred by noticeable 
gaps. 

The Government’s desire to participate in the redevelopment of the city’s 
southwest quadrant. 

Economic and traffic problems, stemming from raising and lowering the 
density of the downtown working population, had to be carefully weighed. 

And, above all, account had to be taken of costs and financing to avoid 
a burdensome addition to the Federal debt. 

So the problem was more than one of merely inventorying needs and pre- 
scribing permanent buildings which would neatly balance them. The task had 
for its target a balanced, long-range, master program which would, on one hand, 
avoid the pitfalls of piecemeal construction and, on the other, serve as a suc- 
cessor to the plans of the past. 

In carrying out this task, General Services Administration has provided for 
the substantial completion of the 1950 comprehensive plan of the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission for the area west of the Capitol. There are many 
other significant features of the construction program. All the downtown tem- 
pos, for instance, are scheduled to go by 1962, thereby restoring about 125 acres 
of park land, and the plan by placing 4 projects with 7 buildings in the south- 
west, will aid materially in the area’s redevelopment. 
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Primarily, the plan answers the Government’s immediate urgent requirements 
with due regard to traffic, economic, and security factors. Nevertheless, it is 
so flexible in timing and scope that its completion may be accelerated and its 
size enlarged. It cannot, of course, provide for all future requirements. But 
as it stands today it meets Federal needs and, therefore, it should achieve its 
main underlying purpose of aiding the Government in successfully fulfilling its 
worldwide responsibilities to the Nation. 

F’. MoRAN McConrHe, 
Commissioner of Public Buildings, 
General Services Administration, 
August 1956 (revised). 
STAGE BY STAGE 


STAGE 1—1956-59 


Completion of the 13 projects in this stage will provide quarters in permanent 
Government buildings for nearly two-thirds of the employees now in temporary, 
nonconforming, and leased space. This will permit the demolition of nearly 
two-thirds of the temporary buildings. 

Five of the projects will be financed by direct appropriations. These are 
buildings for the Atomic Energy Commission, Central Inteligence Agency, 
Department of State, the National Bureau of Standards, and the Museum of 
History and Technology of the Smithsonian Institution. Congress has ap- 
propriated funds to start these projects. 

The remaining eight are to be financed by private funds under the Public 
Buildings Purchase Contract Act of 1954, the so-called lease-purchase legislation. 


STAGE 2—1960-62 i 

This stage consists of three projects in the heart of the downtown area. Two 
of the three—the extensions of the Internal Revenue and Post Office Buildings— 
will close existing gaps in the development of the Federal Triangle along 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The construction in this stage would provide housing for 4,300 employees, about j 
6.5 percent of those presently in temporary, nonconforming, and leased space. ; 
The completion of this stage, moreover, would permit the demolition of the 

' : 


remaining temporary buildings in the downtown area. 
STAGE 3—POST-1962 


The final 6 projects which form this stage would add permanent housing for 
6,600 employees. 

Four of the six would extend existing buildings. The other two projects would 
provide new office buildings, by converting and extending Emergency Hospital 
on New York Avenue between 17th and 1&8th Streets NW., and by constructing 
a building on the Walker Johnson site on 18th Street between New York Avenue ) 
and F Street NW. Emergency along with Garfield and Episcopal Eye, Ear, 
and Throat Hospitals, will be transferred to the Federal Government when these 
hospitals have occupied the new District of Columbia Hospital Center now 
under construction for their use on the grounds of the Soldiers’ Home. 
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The Vasningter fot 


Principal streets on routes traveled by 12 Maryland and Virginia drivers who 
took part in a survey of rush-hour traffic flow are shown by heavy lines. All 
drivers started at the 15 mile (outer) circle. Boxed figures indicate elapsed 
time in minutes to American Automobile Association headquarters, 1712 G 
Street Northwest. 


Washington’s Federal executive departments are concentrated in a 2- or 3- 
square-mile area. Present plans are that this condition shall continue. As new 
bridges, bridgeheads, and multilane traffic arteries are built, the District’s 61 
square miles of land area must progressively suffer attrition in the number of 
its tax-yielding properties, the number of residences available for its inhabitants, 
and the acreage of its parks. 
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Mr. Avrutis. The point I would like to put before the committee 
is very simply stated, and it is this: It is Louis Sullivan’s point that the 
principle which determines the success of all inquiries is that a proper 
statement of any problem must contain all the elements which go into 
the solution of your problem. 

If you leave out any operative elements, it is going to raise hob 
with you because you have not taken account of it, you have not 
recognized it. 

It seems to me, in my personal opinion, that we have consistently 
stepped aside from a persistent irritant in our transportation problem, 
and that irritant is the fact that we have centered, and I think in one 
point 7 square miles, or perhaps less, practically all of our Federal 
executive establishments; and to that point, to that tiny point, inside 
our 61 square miles of the District, come most of the District’s 145,000 
executive department employees. 

The result is that when 1 building, 1 single building, lets out, every 
means of transportation is swamped. You cannot get a ride on a 
streetcar, vou cannot get a ride on a bus, and your very streets are 
clogged. 

Now the irony is, when they come, you have your bottlenecks on 
streets and bridges; and when they go, you have your bottlenecks 
again. But because the people are all coming in one direction and 
then going in one direction, you are not having the full use of your 
facilities. You are only having essentially half the use of your facili- 
ties, of course with certain exceptions. 

But in the morning you are going to have trouble coming in across 
the bridges, and in the evening you are going to have your trouble 
going out. 

In addition to that, a condition of this kind which causes a con- 
sistent and constant urbanization in greater and greater rings causes 
us to build more and more bridges, tunnels have been mentioned, and 
the like, and when you get bridges you get such a phenomenon as a 
cloverleaf. 

And it has been said that the concrete cloverleaf has become our 
national flower. I brought along 2 of these booklets because they 
have 4 different pictures of them. 

Senator Bratz. We will be happy to have them. 

Mr. Avrutis. I thought the pictures in there would bring very 
forcibly to the awareness of the committee something we all think 
we know but don’t really recognize. 

Senator Brste. We will refer to this by reference. 

(The illustrated booklets referred to were filed for the information 
of the committee. ) 

Mr. Avrutis. We ride on these cloverleafs, but we do not realize 
how much land they swallow away from our parks, and from our 
tax rolls. 

Just here at the Old Soldier’s Home, as a matter of necessity, for 
instance, we have had to run highways into there, into the Old Sol- 
dier’s Home, and you will find we have pulled down perhaps 20 pri- 
vate residences which paid taxes. 

In addition to the fact that in 1950 the streets in the District of 
Columbia actually occupied 25 percent of the total acreage that you 
could find in the developed area of the District of Columbia, we have 
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now got on our planning boards plans and we are in the act of con- 
structing 4-, 6-, and 8- lane highways to a total of 29 miles. That is 
just at the present time. And that, of course, is going to take away 
more acreage from the limited 61 square miles of the District of 
Columbia. 

It is obvious that we cannot do this indefinitely. It is obvious that 
in time we will find we have done away with taxpaying properties we 
have done away with parks, and we are in the center of a place of 
highways, and all our residences are on the periphery. 

Tt is a most undesirable result, and it runs contrary to the basic 
Washington plan, which was, as you gentlemen know, started under 
L’Enfant and Washington and Jefferson 160 years ¢ ) aD. 

That, gentlemen, is my statement. If there are any questions, any- 
thing that I can answer, I would be very glad to ae that. 

Senator Brste. I think that has been a very helpful contribution, 
and I am going to take this, as well as your statement, and read it very 
carefully. 

Mr. Avrutis. Yes, sir. 

Representative Hyper. The question is, What is your solution ¢ 

Mr. Avrutis. My solution is decentralization. Thank you; I have 
left out Hamlet from my little play. Decentralization. By spotting 
aN agencies in accordance with the plan suggested by the National 

Capital Park a Planning Commission in 1950, spotting them around 
in different area 

We are now pl unning the circular highways. Boston has already 
found in one of its studies that it has a circular highway which has 
served a large number of satellite communities. We can do the same 
thing. It is simply a matter of sending people to the periphery in- 
stead of bringing them all to the center. 

In the end, I believe it will stop—in connection, of course, with 
other things; I am not offering it as a panacea—but in connection with 
other things which I mentioned, I think it should put a stop to the at 
present limitless building of highways. 

Representative Hyper. That envisions, then, the abandonment of 
the downtown business center as we know it now ? 

Mr. Avrutis. It might and it might not. The downtown business 
center has largely, I won’t say abandoned itself, but you can find no 
large business establishment today which does not have 4 or 5 counter- 
parts of the same company all around the metropolitan area, so that 
the business center itself has automatically reacted to present condi- 
tions by going outside in search of the customers. 

Representative Hypr. That is true, but today, as you just sug- 
gested, you still have your major headquarters, major business estab- 
lishments—in this case, the word “business” applies to the Government 
agencies downtown. 

Mr. Avrutis. Yes. 

Representative Hypr. Which still maintain quite a substantial 
downtown business center. If we decentralize more to relieve the con- 
dition about which you are complaining, that means that these major 
downtown business centers, such as our big department stores here in 


Washington like Garfinckel’s, and Woodw: ard & Lothrop, and Hecht’s, 
and so forth, will no longer be usable. 
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Mr. Avrutis. That is a complete and absolute statement, no longer 
be usable. It implies that there will be no people living in the District 
to patronize them. Obviously that is not contemplated. 

There are two answers to that. Woodward & Lothrop have already 
gone outside because the people are leaving the District and going 
outside. There will be less of a need to leave the District if living 
conditions in the sense of congestion are relieved. 

Representative Hypr. Then you envision a movement back into the 
District ? 

Mr. Avrutis. There would probably be both. Because we must not 
lose sight of the fact we have our urban redevelopment plan here, our 
improvement plan, which is now in the Southwest and which is con- 
templated in the Northwest, and so on; and as conditions become re- 
lieved, I expect there will be a movement in both directions. 

But I believe this: In the first place, our Woodward & Lothrop has 
2 or maybe 3 branches outside. Hecht’s has perhaps 5 outside. So 
that they have had to go to the people where they live, even though 
the so-called Government business establishment is still in the center. 

That has been no guaranty to private business enterprise they can 
survive merely because the Government is here. The people buy 
where they live. That is demonstrated by the telephone book. You 
just have to look under the telephone entries. 

Representative Hype. Let me get back to your statement. You 
talk about this movement both ways. 

Mr. Avruris. Yes, sir. I want to continue that, if I may. 

Representative Hypr. To keep up the values of downtown business 
establishments, when we decentralize the employment agencies, there 
would have to be a greater movement b: me ‘+k in, would there not ? 

Mr. Avrutis. Possibly. Possibly. I do not claim that there may 
not be any loss. I do claim that whatever loss is sustained would be a 
necessary loss, and a loss which the community as a community may 
have to endure. 

Representative Hyper. That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Avrutis. If I may speak just a moment on this question of loss. 
I would agree that loss is to be contemplated. I will agree that it is 
possible that there may be some loss to some business establishments if 
some of these organizations are spotted outside the District. 

I also can understand that people living outside the District may 
find it advantageous, with proper streets and highways, to come into 
the District because they can find a better supply of what they want to 
buy in the larger downtown establishments as compared to the smaller 
peripheral establishments. 

That is why I say the thing works both ways. 

I do not undertake and I could not honestly and fairly undertake 
to guarantee against all losses. But I must say this: We are now, 

for. instance, carrying on in the Southwest a movement whereby we 
are leveling entire blocks. We are putting out of business men who 
spent 10, 20, 30, 40 years in establishing themselves. 

I have spoken to 1 or 2 men who are going to retire. They see no 
chance, no hope, to stock themselves up again. 

It is regrettable, but we cannot help that. There are people who 
bought houses very cheaply years ago and on condemnation they 
got an appropriate price for their houses. They cannot go out now 
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and buy themselves houses at the price they are going to receive under 
condemnation. For them it is a private tragedy, that loss, and that 
loss does not stop us from the necessary action of going forward and 
making a development which is socially necessary. 

So I would say that if there be loss, and I expect there would be, 
I expect there should be—I mean by that it could logically result— 
if there be a loss logically resulting from our 1 resettlement and our 
alleviating this impossible present traffic situation, it is a loss which 
in the logic of living we must expect and we must endure. 

Senator Bree. Thank you very much. 

Congressman Hyde, you have no further questions ? 

Represe ntative Hype. No further questions. 

Senator Brste. Mr. Gutheim ? 

Mr. Gutruerm. No, sir. I think Mr. Avrutis has given us a very 
helpful statement. 

TAKOMA PARK, MD., June 11, 1958. 
Hon. DeWitt Hyde, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DrAR CONGRESSMAN Hype: The interest shown by you and Senator Bible in 
my presentation yesterday was something which I not only found gratifying but 
rewarding. 

In the course of our discussion of my suggestion of relocation of Federal 
executive agencies as originally recommended by the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, it appeared that you equated such relocation with re- 
sultant complete extinguishment of all private retail enterprises in the District 
of Columbia, or at least of all retail enterprises adjacent to the Federal triangle 
area where our executive agencies are now situated. 

In this connection I should like to supplement what I had to say yesterday 
and also the extended discussion on this point which you will find in my written 
statement. The total of all executive department employees employed in the 
District at the beginning of 1958 was 145,000. Some 350,000 people, in contrast, 
come into the District to work each day, and in addition, the District itself has 
a population of about a million, many of whom also are employed. Thus, 
executive department employees constitute neither the total working force nor 
spending force in the District. Further, a very substantial portion of the Dis- 
trict’s business is entirely independent of the location of Federal executive 
agencies. In 1957, tourism alone, according to the Washington Board of Trade, 
brought in $352 million. This sum is higher by $74 million than the amount 
spent by all American tourists in England, France, Germany, and Italy in 1955, 
combined. It also amounts to fully a quarter as much as the total Federal pay- 
roll in the District, much of which, as we know, is taken home to the suburbs 
even now. In addition, large numbers of people work in Washington in such 
industries as printing, building, news dissemination, not to mention Washing- 
ton’s numerous large organizations, embassies and foreign missions. Volume 
II of the Comprehensive Plan of the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission considered this factor in great detail. 

It would seem, therefore, that while some loss may be sustained by some 
retail industries in the event of extensive relocation of Federal executive agen- 
cies outside the District, the District’s economy on the whole will remain 
entirely sound. More than this, what with the prospective elimination of traffic 
congestion which diversion of traffic from the Federal triangle area should 
greatly facilitate, and the erection of the proposed cultural center, it is to be 
expected that tourists in even greater number will be attracted to the Capital 
and, in addition, that they will find it far more convenient to prolong their 
stay. This should largely offset and perhaps ultimately more than counter- 
balance, in terms of private business income and total tax yield, such incidental 
losses as relocation may cause. Finally, we simply cannot be unmindful of 
the mounting losses to the entire metropolitan community that the present 
condition of acute traffie focus now causes. 

I should like to submit this letter as part of my presentation. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 


WILLIAM J. AVRUTIS. 
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Mr. Avrutis. I would also like to insert at this point in the 
record, if I may, statements by Mr. Carl Feiss, who is a local plan- 
ning consultant, and one by the National Parks Association; and 
an article “The Highway and the City,” by Lewis Mumford. 

Senator Brete. The statements will be incorporated in full, as 
was your statement in the record here. 

Mr. Avrutis. Thank you, sir. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF CARL FEISS, PLANNING AND URBAN RENEWAL CONSULTANT 


Mr. Chairman, I am Carl Feiss, planning and urban-renewal consultant, 
with my office in Washington, D. C. I am a member of the American Institute 
of Planners and the American Institute of Architects. I have been involved 
in communitywide planning work for the past 23 years, in all levels of govern- 
ment and as consultant to a number of communities on their planning and 
development problems. 

I am happy to be able to present a statement before the Joint Committee 
on Washington Metropolitan Area Problems. At the outset I must disclaim ex- 
pert knowledge of Washington’s metropolitan transportation problems, although 
a resident of the District of Columbia since 1949. I have been in no way 
associated with the important mass-transportation survey now in process nor 
with the work of the various planning commissions and councils of the metro- 
politan area, other than a short year and a half as consultant to the Arlington 
County Planning Commission on its land-use plan. 

However, I am familiar with material available to date, with the staff report 
prepared for your committee this April, and with the testimony of Mr. Bartholo- 
mew, Mr. Watt, and Mr. Hoover before the committee. 

In the first place, may I say that I have been impressed with the expert 
process developed by Mr. Hoover, Mr. Watt, and their associates in the Wash- 
ington mass-transportation survey. But I am also impressed with the presently 
seemingly hopeless task of anticipating Washington’s growth problems and 
new sources of traffic generation. We have just seen, within the past 2 weeks, 
another example of many which can shift our metropolitan population balances. 
I am speaking here of a decision in Montgomery County which denied a request 
from the county planning commission for certain 2-acre-lot areas in favor of 
one-half acre lots. Without entering into the merits or demerits of the case 
or into the marketability question, it is evident, as in this instance, that any 
zoning, subdivision, control, or other local decision affecting land use whether 
for residential, commercial, industrial, or other purposes influences intensity 
of land occupancy and has a direct bearing on the traffic generated in an area. 

Of equal influence on the transportation problems of our area are public or 
private public-utility-expansion plans in particular decisions on location, size, 
and financing of water and sewerage lines. Where such decisions are made 
independent of or in indifference to plans of a locality and of the metropolitan 
area or when the plans of a locality or the larger area are inadequate to serve 
in the decisionmaking process, then land pollution and accompanying trans- 
portation confusion is compounded. Freewheeling authorities and public 
agencies of any developmental type may destroy any plans of future growth 
overnight. 

Since mortgage insurance under the Federal Housing Administration is not 
predicated on a new subdivision plat being related to general plans for a 
locality as a whole, as is the mandate for urban renewal project grants-in-aid 
in the Housing Act of 1954, as amended, we find ourselves facing the building 
of new substandard areas in our suburbs without the full benefit of planning, 
anticipating I suppose, ultimate clearance in accordance with a plan. Densities 
in relation to traffic generation is not a consideration in most plat approvals. 

All of these points are made to emphasize the one point that the task of 
facing up to Washington’s metropolitan transportation problem lies not so much 
on the counting of the number of traffic lanes that can be built in the Inner 

Loop, or on Route 240, or on the next six bridges across the Potomac, or in 
the question of whether old railroad rights-of-way may be converted to mono- 
rail, but how, where, and when land uses may be changed. 
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It should be made clear that the development of vacant land for any purpose 
is a change in land use, whether it appears on a zoning map or not. But 
once an area is zoned, it is not difficult to compute a possible traffic-generating 
load from within the zoning envelope. In other words, it is a simple question 
of mathematics to estimate both day and night population permitted under 
present zoning for any political jurisdiction in our area and to develop a 
traflic-generation hypothesis from permitted uses and densities, coupled with 
origin and destination information. While I have no idea what this permissible 
population would be, based on present zoning (much of which is very new, as 
in the District of Columbia, Montgomery County, Rockville, and others), I 
would not be surprised to find that under present regulations we are allowed 
to double the resident population of nearly every political jurisdiction and the 
working population as well. Exceptions would undoubtedly be selected little 
enclaves like Brookmont, Chevy Chase, Kenwood, and Somerset. But even 
places-like this wage losing battles when blitzed by an AKC. Witness Langley, 
Va. 

What is allowable and what is feasible or likely may be quite different. The 
present degree of free play in areawide regulations make the bones of a sound 
regional transportation system rattle hollowly in the nightmare of metropolitan 
sprawl. 

I have been on public record for several years as advocating the abandon- 
ment of the Federal District of Columbia and favoring the establishment of 
the city of Washington, Md., on a comparable legal and political basis with 
Baltimore. Home rule may well serve as an interim compromise to allow some 
element of the democratic process to seep into the “Dependency of Columbia.” 
Ultimately, the government of this central city must become comparable in its 
decisionmaking and budgetmaking authority with the surrounding political 
jurisdictions. Dreams of metropolitan federation for joint transportation or 
other planning and for development purposes are utterly fantastic when fitting 
the decisionmaking authority of the Congress and the President through their 
committees and appointees against the democratically elected or appointed 
officers of an Alexandria or a Rockville ora Vienna. 

Some of us favor interstate compacts as interim measures and the mechanism 
of the ad hoc public authority. A word of warning however on the ad hoc 
authority used as an expedient for a more normal mechanism for uniform de- 
velopment planning of democratic government. The layering in indiscriminately 
of public health, welfare, renewal, transit, port, housing, parking, water, sewer, 
stream pollution, power, and other autonomous authorities in many city and 
metropolitan areas throughout the country has made mockery of the concept of 
uniform planning of a local or metropolitan character when such planning is 
ndvisory only. Even with some teeth in planning the separate taxing powers 
and powers of eminent domain of an authority may have stronger legislative 
weight behind them than the powers of a locality itself. The mounting power 
and in some instances effrontery of such new bodies is curious to watch. The 
success of the TVA is because it has had broad jurisdiction, broad responsibility, 
and broad-gage appointments, with basic decisions and planning done in the full 
light of public knowledge and opinion. 

The creation of any one new ad hoe authority at a time does not mean that by 
accretion, over the long haul, we automatically solve our development problems. 
To the contrary the separate empires that are established are walled in and the 
power structure, unit by unit, becomes an entity in itself. It is clear that no 
crisis in metropolitan transportation can be solved and no continuity of planning 
can be developed by a single-purpose authority when multipurposes are involved 
as the interactions of each element in the process of urbanization are infinite. 
The fear of supergovernment is sometimes greater than the desire for rational 
government. I have never understood this fear of supergovernment because I 
know of no examples. 

Therefore, as far as our metropolitan transportation needs are concerned, 
we face an organizing for comprehensive planning which puts the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council in a position of authority, at such a time 
as the central dependency becomes a normal governmental unit. Regional plan- 
ning cannot serve as an arm of the central city and serve other separate jurisdic- 
tions in a separate group. It must serve all on an appropriately apportioned 
basis. The sooner this planning unit is strengthened with budget, staff, and 
responsibility, the better for the whole area and incidentally its transportation 
needs. 
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On April 27, a letter of mine appeared in the New York Times. I include it 
here in toto because it seems to have caught the attention of a number of public 
officials and because of the point that some additional funds for local planning 
may be available from the Highway Act of 1956 that could be used for transpor- 
tation planning in the Washington metropolitan area. The letter reads as 
follows: 

“To the Eprtor OF THE New YorK Times: The $1.8 billion increase in Federal 
highway construction assistance having now been approved, and anticipating 
some form of Federal loan program for local public works also as an antirecession 
measure, it seems wise to extend a word of caution to the mayors, city councils, 
budget directors, and county commissioners of the United States. These extraor- 
dinary funds carry with them several dangerous components with which few 
communities, whether urban, suburban, or rural, are prepared to deal. 

“The Housing Act of 1949, as amended, requires that local grants-in-aid for 
urban renewal be related to a ‘general plan of the locality as a whole and-to the 
workable program of the locality and shall be consistent with definite local 
objectives respecting appropriate land uses, improved traffic, public transporta- 
tion, public utilities, recreational and community facilities, and other public 
improvements.’ 

“It would be ,of course, unrealistic at the present stage of the development of 
local plans, in many instances, to require that emergency programs for highways 
and public works be held up until local planning and capital-improvement 
programing could be completed or upgraded. 

“However, the impact of the construction undertaken under the Federal High- 
way Act of 1956 is already evident in many communities where highways are now 
being bulldozed through developed sections. This impact is also discernible in 
rural areas and the suburban fringe where injudicious location of interchanges 
in areas inadequately protected by planning, zoning, and subdivision control is 
reaping a tragic harvest of land pollution and urban sprawl. 

“Already we can see the effects of limited-access highways dividing what have 
been consistent neighborhoods, smashing through school districts, recreation 
areas, and otherwise altering both good and bad existing community patterns. 
We see further, because of the complexity of areas involved in roadway and 
interchange design, the elimination of large land areas from the tax rolls with 
no equivalent tax return possible after completion of the facility. 

“Further, we can begin to identify added costs to the municipality from 
diverted utilities, drainage changes, and a whole series of related impacts too 
numerous to mention here. Not the least of these impacts is the relocation 
problem of displaced families, businesses, and industries which are direct results 
of these gigantic programs. 

“Since there are no relocation requirements in the Federal highway laws 
comparable to those to be found in the laws of slum clearance and urban 
renewal, and since both programs in many areas will be operating simulta- 
neously, it is almost impossible to visualize a consistent and logical relocation 
program within any one locality impacted by both Federal-aid systems. 

“Attention should be called to an existing 114-percent planning fund in the 
Highway Act of 1956, available through the States. This fund could and 
should be diverted immediately to providing localities with the means of pro- 
tecting themselves against these positive programs to the degree that these 
programs do not cover such issues as I have reviewed. 

“It is my understanding, subject to correction, that this planning fund may 
be used for such purposes without further legislative change. Whether or not 
it would be adequate and whether or not it can be made available rapidly 
enough are open questions. 

“In any case, it is now incumbent upon the State highway commissions and 
State planning boards, where they exist, to relate the plans for federally aided 
highway and public works development to existing local plans when they exist. 
When they do not exist every assistance will be required in their preparation 
with speed and with competency. 

“The objective of meeting this mandate is not only to fulfill the requirements 
of an antirecession program but also the equally fundamental requirement of 
avoiding past mistakes in American community building and compounding 
them in future community building.” 

Please be assured that I am aware that what has been presented in this 
testimony skims the surface of many deep problems. As a resident of Washing- 
ton and a longtime student of public affairs in planning and civic development, 
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I welcome this opportunity of expressing to you some of my convictions. Please 
be assured that your efforts on behalf of a sound future for the Nation’s Capital 
and its environs are sincerely appreciated and admired. 


{From the Architectural Record, April 1958] 
THE HIGHWAY AND THE CITY 
(By Lewis Mumford) 
THE GOD ON WHEELS 


When the American people, through their Congress, voted last year for a $26 
billion highway program, the most charitable thing to assume about this action 
is that they hadn't the faintest notion of what they were doing. Within the 
next 15 years they will doubtless find out; but by that time it will be too late 
to correct all the damage to our cities and our countryside, to say nothing 
of the efficient organization of industry and transportation, that this ill-con- 
ceived and absurdly unbalanced program will have wrought. Yet if someone 
had foretold these consequences before this vast sum of money was pushed 
through Congress, under the specious guise of a national defense measure, it 
is doubtful whether our countrymen would have listened long enough to under- 
stand; or would even have been able to change their minds if they did under- 
stand. For the current American way of life is founded not just on motor 
transportation but on the religion of the motorcar, and the sacrifices that people 
are prepared to make for this religion stand outside the realm of rational 
eriticism. Perhaps the only thing that could bring Americans to their senses 
would be a clear demonstration of the fact that their highway program will, 
eventually, wipe out the very area of freedom that the private motorcar 
promised to retain for them. 


OUR MOTORIZED MISTRESS 


As long as motorcars were few in number, he who had one was a king; he 
could go where he pleased and halt where he pleased; and this machine itself 
appeared as a compensatory device for enlarging an ego which had been 
shrunken by our very success in mechanization. That sense of freedom and 
power remains a fact today only in low-density areas, in the open country; the 
popularity of this method of escape has ruined the promise it once held forth. 
In using the car to flee from the metropolis the motorist finds that he has merely 
transferred congestion to the highway; and when he reaches his destination, 
in a distant suburb, he finds that the countryside he sought has disappeared: 
beyond him, thanks to the motorway, lies only another suburb, just as dull 
as his own. To have a minimum amount of communication and sociability 
in this spreadout life, his wife becomes a taxidriver by daily occupation, and 
the amount of money it costs to keep this whole system running leaves him with 
shamefully overtaxed schools, inadequate police, poorly staffed hospitals, over- 
crowded recreation areas, ill-supported libraries. 

In short, the American has sacrificed his life as a whole to the motorcar, like 
someone who, demented with passion, wrecks his home in order to lavish his 
income on a capricious mistress who promises delights he can only occasionally 
enjoy. 

DELUSIONS OF PROGRESS 


For most Americans, progress means accepting what is new because it is new, 
and discarding what is old because it is old. This may be good for a rapid 
turnover in business, but it is bad for continuity and stability in life. Progress, 
in an organic sense, should be cumulative, and though a certain amount of rubbish 
clearing is always necessary, we lose part of the gain offered by a new invention 
if we automatically discard all the still valuable inventions that preceded it. 
In transportation, unfortunately, the old-fashioned linear notion of progress pre- 
vails. Now that motorcars are becoming universal, many people take for 
granted that pedestrian movement will disappear and that the railroad system 
will in time be abandoned; in fact, many of the proponents of highway build- 
ing talk as if that day were already here, or if not, they have every intention 
of making it dawn quickly. The result is that we have actually crippled the 
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motorcar, by placing on this single means of transportation the burden for every 
kind of travel. Neither our cars nor our highways can take such a load. This 
overconcentration, moreover, is rapidly destroying our cities, without leaving 
anything half as good in their place. 


WHAT’S TRANSPORTATION FOR? 


This is a question that highway engineers apparently never ask themselves; 
probably because they take for granted the belief that transportation exists for 
the purpose of providing suitable outlets for the motorcar industry. To increase 
the number of cars, to enable motorists to go longer distances, to more places, 
at higher speeds has become an end in itself. Does this overemployment of the 
motorcar not consume ever larger quantities of gas, oil, concrete, rubber, and 
steel, and so provide the very groundwork for an expanding economy? Certainly, 
but none of these makes up the essential purpose of transportation, which is to 
bring people or goods to places where they are needed, and to concentrate the 
greatest variety of goods and people within a limited area, in order to widen the 
possibility of choice without making it necessary to travel. A good transportation 
system minimizes unnecessary transportation; and in any event, it offers a 
change of speed and mode to fit a diversity of human purposes. 

Diffusion and concentration are the 2 poles of transportation: The first de- 
mands a closely articulated network of roads—ranging from a footpath to a 6- 
lane expressway and a transcontinental railroad system. The second demands 
a city. Our major highway systems are conceived, in the interests of speed, as 
linear organizations, that is to say as arteries. That conception would be a 
sound one, provided the major arteries were not overdeveloped to the exclusion 
of all the minor elements of transportation. Highway planners have yet to 
realize that these arteries must not be thrust into the delicate tissue of our 
cities; the blood they circulate must rather enter through elaborate network of 
minor blood vessels and capillaries. As early as 1929 Benton MacKaye worked 
out the rationale of sound highway development, in his conception of the town- 
less highway; and this had as its corollary the highwayless town. In the quar- 
ter century since, all the elements of MacKaye’s conception have been carried 
out, except the last—certainly not the least. 


THE HIGHWAY AS A WORK OF ART 


In many ways, our highways are not merely masterpieces of engineering, but 
consummate works of art: a few of them, like the Taconic State Parkway 
in New York, stand on a par with our highest creations in other fields. Not 
every highway, it is true, runs through country that offers such superb oppor- 
tunities to an imaginative highway builder as this does; but then not every 
engineer rises to his opportunities as the planners of this highway did, routing 
the well-separated roads along the ridgeways, following the contours, and thus, 
by this single strategem, both avoiding towns and villages and opening up great 
views across country, enhanced by a lavish planting of flowering bushes along 
the borders. If this standard of comeliness and beauty were kept generally in 
view, highway engineers would not so often lapse into the brutal assaults against 
the landscape and against urban order that they actually give way to when 
they aim solely at speed and volume of traffic, and bulldoze and blast their way 
across country to shorten their route by a few miles without making the total 
journey any less depressing. 

Perhaps our age will be known to the future historian as the age of the bull- 
dozer and the exterminator, and in many parts of the country the building of a 
highway has about the same result upon vegetation and human structures as 
the passage of a tornado or the blast of an atom bomb. Nowhere is this bull- 
dozing habit of mind so disastrous as in the approach to the city. Since the 
engineer regards his own work as more important than the other human func- 
tions it serves, he does not hesitate to lay waste woods, streams, parks, and 
human neighborhoods in order to carry his roads straight to their supposed 


destination. 
THE NEED FOR A TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


The fatal mistake we have been making is to sacrifice every other form of 
transportation to the private motorcar—and to offer as the only long-distance 
alternative the airplane. But the fact is that each type of transportation has its 
special use, and a good transportation policy must seek to improve each type and 
make the most of it. This cannot be achieved by aiming at high speed or con- 
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tinuous flow alone. If you wish casual opportunities for meeting your neighbors, 
and for profiting by chance contacts with acquaintances and colleagues, a stroll 
at 2 miles an hour in a relatively concentrated area, free from vehicles, will 
alone meet your need. But if you wish to rush a surgeon to a patient a thousand 
miles away, the fastest motorway is too slow. And again, if you wish to be sure 
to keep a lecture engagement in winter, the railroad transportation offers surer 
speed and better insurance against being held up than the airplane. There is 
no one ideal mode or speed: human purpose should govern the choice of the 
means of transportation. That is why we need a better transportation system, 
not just more highways. The projectors of our national highway program 
plainly had little interest in transportation. In their fanatical zeal to expand 
our highways, the very allocation of funds indicates that they are ready to liqui- 
date all other forms of land and water transportation. 


THE TRAFFIC PYRAMIDS 


In order to overcome the fatal stagnation of traffic in and around our cities, 
our highway engineers have come up with a remedy that actually expands the 
evil it is meant to overcome. They create new expressways to serve cities that 
are already overcrowded within, thus tempting people who had been using public 
transportation to reach the urban centers to use these new private facilities. 
Almost before the first day’s tolls on these expressways have been counted, the 
new roads themselves are overcrowded. So a clamor arises to create other 
similar arteries and to provide more parking garages in the center of our 
metropolises; and the general provision of these facilies expands the cycle of 
congestion, without any promise of relief until that terminal point when all 
the business and industry that originally gave rise to the congestion move out 
of the city, to escape strangulation, leaving a waste of expressways and garages 
behind them. This is pyramid building with a vengeance: a tomb of concrete 
roads and ramps covering the dead corpse of a city. 

But before our cities reach this terminal point, they will suffer, as they now 
do, from a continued erosion of their social facilities: an erosion that might 
have been avoided if engineers had understood MacKaye’s point that a motor- 
way, properly planned, is another form of railroad for private use. Unfor- 
tunately, highway engineers, if one is to judge by their usual performance, 
lack both historic insight and social memory: accordingly, they have been 
repeating, with the audacity of confident ignorance, all the mistakes in urban 
planning committed by their predecessors who designed our railroads. The 
wide swaths of land devoted to cloverleaves and expressways, to parking lots 
and parking garages, in the very heart of the city, butcher up precious urban 
space in exactly the same way that freight yards and marshalling yards did 
when the railroads dumped their passengers and freight inside the city. These 
new arteries choke off the natural routes of circulation and limit the use of 
abutting properties, while at the points where they disgorge their traffic, they 
create inevitable clots of congestion, which effectively cancel out such speed as 
they achieve in approaching these bottlenecks. 

Today the highway engineers have no excuse for invading the city with 
their regional and transcontinental trunk systems; the change from the major 
artery to the local artery can now be achieved without breaking the bulk of 
goods or replacing the vehicle; that is precisely the advantage of the motor car. 
Arterial roads, ideally speaking, should engirdle the metropolitan area and define 
where its greenbelt begins; and since American cities are still too impoverished 
and too improvident to acquire greenbelts, they should be planned to go through 
the zone where relatively high-density building gives way to low-density build- 
ing. On this perimeter, through traffic will bypass the city, while cars that 
are headed for the center will drop off at the point closest to their destination. 
Since I don’t know a city whose highways have been planned on this basis, let 
me give as an exact parallel the new semicircular railroad line, with its sub- 
urban stations, that bypasses Amsterdam. That is good railroad planning, and 
it would be good highway planning, too, as the Dutch architect H. Th. Wijdeveld 
long ago pointed out. It is on relatively cheap land, on the edge of the city, 
that we should be building parking areas and garages: with free parking privi- 
leges, to tempt the commuter to leave his car and finish his daily journey on 
the public transportation system. The public officials who have been planning 
our highway system on just the opposite principle are likewise planning to make 
the central areas of our cities unworkable and uninhabitable. Route 128 in 
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Boston is a belated effort to provide such a circular feeder highway; but its 
purpose is canceled by current plans for arterial roads gouging into the center 
of the city. 

DOWN AND UP WITH THE ELEVATED 


Just as highway engineers know too little about city planning to correct the 
mistakes made in introducing the early railroad systems into our cities, so, too, 
they have curiously forgotten our experience with the elevated railroad—and 
unfortunately most municipal authorities have been equally forgetful. In the 
middle of the 19th century the elevated seemed the most facile and up-to-date 
method of introducing a new kind of rapid transportation system into the city; 
and in America, New York led the way in creating four such lines on Manhattan 
Island alone. The noise of the trains and the overshadowing of the structure 
lowered the value of the abutting properties even for commercial purposes; and 
the supporting columns constituted a dangerous obstacle to surface transpor- 
tation. So unsatisfactory was elevated transportation even in cities like Ber- 
lin, where the structures were, in contrast to New York, Philadelphia, and Chi- 
cago, rather handsome works of engineering, that by popular consent subway 
building replaced elevated railroad building in all big cities, even though no 
one could pretend that riding in a tunnel was nearly as pleasant to the rider 
as was travel in the open air. The destruction of the old elevated railroads in 
New York was, ironically, hailed as a triumph of progress precisely at the mo- 
ment that a new series of elevated highways were being built, to repeat on a 
more colossal scale the same errors. 


HIGHWAY ROBBERY 


Like the railroad, again, the motorway has repeatedly taken possession of the 
most valuable recreation space the city possesses, not merely by thieving land 
once dedicated to park uses, but by cutting off easy access to the waterfront 
parks and lowering their value for refreshment and repose by introducing the 
roar of traffic and the bad odor of exhausts, though both noise and carbon monox- 
ide are inimical to health. Witness the shocking spoilage of the Charles River 
Basin parks in Boston, the arterial blocking off of the lake front in Chicago 
(after the removal of the original usurpers, the railroads), the barbarous sacri- 
fice of large areas of Fairmount Park in Philadelphia, the proposed defacement 
of the San Francisco waterfront. One may match all these social crimes with a 
hundred other examples of barefaced highway robbery in every other metro- 
politan area. Even when the people who submit to these annexations and 
spoliations are dimly aware of what they are losing, they submit without more 
than a murmur of protest. What they do not understand is that they are trad- 
ing a permanent good for a very temporary advantage, since until they subordi- 
nate highway expansion to the more permanent requirements of regional plan- 
ning, the flood of motor traffic will clog new channels. What they further fail 
to realize is that the vast sums of money that go into such enterprises drain 
necessary public moneys from other functions of the city and make it socially if 
not financially bankrupt. 


THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE 


Neither the highway engineer nor the urban planner can, beyond a certain 
point, plan his facilities to accommodate an expanding population. On the 
overall problem of population pressure, regional and national policies must be 
developed for throwing open, within our country, new regions of settlement, if 
this pressure, which appeared so suddenly, does not in fact abate just as unex- 
pectedly and just as suddenly. But there can be no sound planning anywhere 
until we understand the necessity for erecting norms, or ideal limits, for density 
of population. Most of our congested metropolises need a lower density of 
population, with more parks and open spaces, if they are to be attractive enough 
physically to retain even a portion of their population for day-and-night living ; 
but most of our suburban and exurban communities must replan large areas 
at perhaps double their present densities in order to have the social, educational, 
recreational, and industrial facilities they need closer at hand. Both suburb 
and metropolis need a regional form of government, working in private organi- 
zations as well as public forms, to reapportion their resources and facilities so 
as to benefit the whole area. 

To say this is to say that both metropolitan congestion and suburban scatter- 
ing are obsolete. This means that good planning must work to produce a 
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radically new pattern for urban growth. On this matter, public policy in the 
United States is both contradictory and self-defeating. Instead of lowering 
central area densities, most urban renewal schemes, not least those aimed at 
housing the groups that must be subsidized, either maintain old levels of con- 
gestion, or create higher levels than existed in the slums they replaced. But 
the home-loan agencies, on the other hand, have been subsidizing the wasteful 
ill-planned, single-family house, on cheap land, ever remoter from the center of 
our cities; a policy that has done as much to promote the suburban drift as the 
ubiquitous motorcar. In order to cement these errors in the most solid way 
possible, our highway policy maximizes congestion at the center and expands 
the area of suburban dispersion—what one might call the metropolitan “fall- 
out.” The three public agencies concerned have no official connections with 
each other: but the total result of their efforts proves, once again, that chaos 
does not have to be planned. 


Tiny Tims on wheels 


Motorear manufacturers look forward confidently to the time when every 
family will have 2, if not 3, cars. I would not deny them that hope, though I 
remember that it was first voiced in 1929, just before the fatal crash of our 
economic system, too enamored of high profits even to save itself by temporarily 
lowering prices. But if they don’t want the motorcar to paralyze urban life, 
they must abandon their fantastic commitment to the indecently tumescent 
chariots they have been putting on the market. For long-distance travel, the 
big car of course has many advantages; but for town use, let us insist upon a 
ear that fits the city’s needs: it is absurd to make over the city to fit the 
swollen imaginations of Detroit. The Isetta and the Gogomobil have already 
pointed the way; but what we need is an even smaller vehicle, powered by 
electricity, delivered by a powerful storage cell, yet to be invented. Maneuvera- 
bility and parkability are the prime urban virtues in cars; and the simplest way 
to achieve this is by designing smaller cars. These virtues are lacking in all 
but one of our current American models. But why should our cities be destroyed 
just so that Detroit’s follies should remain unchallenged and unchanged? 


THE PLACE OF THE PEDESTRIAN 


If we want to make the most of our new highway program, we must keep most 
of the proposed expressways in abeyance until we have done two other things. 
We must replan the inner city for pedestrian circulation, and we must rebuild 
and extend our public forms of mass transportation. In our entrancement with 
the motorcar, we have forgotten how much more efficient and how much more 
flexible the footwalker is. Before there was any public transportation in London, 
something like 50,000 people an hour used to pass over London Bridge on their 
way to work: a single artery. Mass public transportation can bring from forty 
to sixty thousand people per hour, along a single route, whereas our best ex- 
pressways, using far more space, cannot move more than four to six thousand 
cars, and even if the average occupancy were more than one and a half passengers, 
as at present, this is obviously the most costly and inefficient means of handling 
the peak hours of traffic. As for the pedestrian, one could move a hundred 
thousand people, by the existing streets, from, say, downtown Boston to the 
Common, in something like half an hour, and find plenty of room for them to 
stand. But how many weary hours would it take to move them in cars over 
these same streets? And what would one do with the cars after they had reached 
the Common? Or where, for that matter, could one assemble these cars in the 
first place? For open spaces, long distances and low densities, the car is now 
essential; for urban space, short distances and high densities, the pedestrian. 

Every urban transportation plan should, accordingly, put the pedestrian at the 
center of all its proposals, if only to facilitate wheeled traffic. But to bring the 
pedestrian back into the picture, one must treat him with the respect and honor 
we now accord only to the automobile: we should provide him with pleasant 
walks, insulated from traffic, to take him to his destination, once he enters a 
business precinct or residential quarter. Every city should heed the example 
of Rotterdam in creating the Lijnbaan, or of Coventry in creating its new shop- 
ping area. It is nonsense to say that this cannot be done in America, because 
no one wants to walk. Where walking is exciting and visually stimulating, 
whether it is in a Detroit shopping center or along Fifth Avenue, Americans 
are perfectly ready to walk. The legs will come into their own again, as the 
ideal means of neighborhood transportation, once some provision is made for 
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their exercise, as Philadelphia is now doing, both in its Independence Hall 
area, and in Penn Center. But if we are to make walking attractive, we must 
not only provide trees and wide pavements and benches, beds of flowers and 
outdoor cafes, as they do in Rotterdam: we must also scrap the monotonous 
uniformities of American zoning practice, which turns vast areas, too spread 
out for pedestrian movement, into single-district zones, for commerce, industry, 
or residential purposes. (As a result, only the mixed zones are architecturally 
interesting today despite their disorder. ) 

Why should anyone have to take a car and drive a couple of miles to get a 
package of cigarettes or a loaf of bread, as one must often do in a suburb? 
Why, on the other hand, should a growing minority of people not be able again 
to walk to work, by living in the interior of the city, or, for that matter, be able 
to walk home from the theater or the concert hall? Where urban facilities are 
compact, walking still delights the American: does he not travel many thousands 
of miles just to enjoy this privilege in the historic urban cores of Europe? And 
do not people now travel for miles, of an evening, from the outskirts of Pitts- 
burgh, just for the pleasure of a stroll in Mellon Square? Nothing would do 
more to give life back to our blighted urban cores than to reinstate the pedestrian, 
in malls and pleasances designed to make circulation a delight. And what an 
opportunity for architecture. 


THE CASE FOR MASS TRANSPORTATION 


While Federal funds and subsidies pour without stint into highway improve- 
ments, the two most important modes of transportation for cities—the railroad 
for long distances and mass transportation, and subway for shorter journeys— 
are permitted to languish and even to disappear. This is very much like what 
has happened to our postal system. While the time needed to deliver a letter 
across the continent has been reduced, the time needed for local delivery has 
been multiplied. What used to take 2 hours now sometimes takes 2 days. Asa 
whole our postal system has been degraded to a level that would have been re- 
garded as intolerable even 30 years ago. In both cases, an efficient system has 
been sacrificed to a new industry, motorcars, telephones, airplanes; whereas, if 
the integrity of the system itself had been restricted, each of these new inventions 
could have added enormously to the efficiency of the existing network. 

If we could overcome the irrational drives that are now at work, promoting 
shortsighted decisions, the rational case for rebuilding the mass transportation 
system in our cities would be overwhelming. The current objection to mass 
transportation comes chiefly from the fact that it has been allowed to decay: 
this lapse itself reflects the general blight of the central areas. In order to main- 
tain profits, or in many cases to reduce deficits, rates have been raised, services 
have decreased, and equipment has become obsolete, without being replaced and 
improved. Yet mass transportation, with far less acreage in roadbeds and rights- 
of-way, can deliver at least 10 times more people per hour than the private motor- 
car. This means that if such means were allowed to lapse in our metropolitan 
centers—as the interurban electric trolley system, that beautiful and efficient 
network, was allowed to disappear in the 1920’s—we should require probably 5 
to 10 times the existing number of arterial highways to bring the present number 
of commuters into the city, and at least 10 times the existing parking space to 
accomodate them. 

This reduces a one-dimensional transportation system, by motorcar alone, to a 
calamitous absurdity, as far as urban development goes, even if the number of 
vehicles and the population count were not increasing year by year. Now it hap- 
pens that the population of the core of our big cities has remained stable in 
recent years; in many cases, the decline which set in as early as 1910 in New 
York seems to have ceased. This means that it is now possible to set an upper 
limit for the daily inflow of workers, and to work out a permanent mass trans- 
portation system that will get them in and out again as pleasantly and efficiently 
as possible. In time, if urban renewal projects become sufficient in number to 
permit the design of a system of minor urban throughways, at ground level, that 
will bypass the neighborhood, even circulation by motorcar may play a valuable 
part in the total scheme—provided, of course, that minuscule-size town cars take 
the place of the long-tailed dinosaurs that now lumber about our metropolitan 
swamps. But the notion that the private motorcar can be substituted for mass 
transportation should be put forward only by those who desire to see the city 
itself disappear, and with it the complex, many-sided civilization that the city 
makes possible. 
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BRAKES AND ACCELERATIONS 


There is no purely engineering solution to the problems of transportation in 
our age; nothing like a stable solution is possible without giving due weight to 
all the necessary elements in transportation—private motorcars, railroads, air- 
planes, and helicopters, mass transportation services by trolley and bus, even 
ferryboats, and finally, not least, the pedestrian. To achieve the necessary over- 
all pattern, not merely must there be effective city and regional planning, before 
new routes or services are planned ; we also need eventually—and the sooner the 
better—an adequate system of federated metropolitan government. Until these 
necessary tools of control have been created, most of our planning will be 
empirical and blundering; and the more we do, on our present premises, the 
more disastrous will be the results. What is needed is more thinking on the 
lines that Robert Mitchell, Edmund Bacon, and Wilfred Owen have been follow- 
ing, and less action, until this thinking has been embodied in a new conception 
of the needs and possibilities of contemporary urban life. We cannot have an 


efficient form for our transportation system until we can envisage a better 
permanent structure for our cities. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION BY FRED M. PACKARD, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The National Parks Association is primarily concerned with the protection of 
national park and wilderness areas which have been reserved and dedicated for 
the recreational and spiritual welfare of our people. We are opposed to any 
plan of highway construction which might jeopardize in any way the priceless 
national heritage these parks represent. 

Three of Washington’s most valuable and beautiful park properties are in- 
volved in highway proposals being considered in your discussion of transporta- 
tion problems. These properties give this city a unique and enviable position 
in the metropolitan areas of this country. The issues are of far greater signifi- 
cance than the transportation of people. They have to do with social and hu- 
manitarian values, beauty and graciousness, living room and space. Any solu- 
tion which fails to take these into account will break faith not only with those 
who gave these areas to the Nation but also with future generations whose needs 
will be even greater than ours. 

The threat of a superhighway running the length of Rock Creek Park has been 
considered so adverse to national and local interest that legislation was intro- 
duced into Congress to prohibit its construction. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Canal possesses an extraordinary opportunity for the 
development of a recreational area because of its beauty and historical signifi- 
cance and its proximity to the great populations of the east. When it was in 
danger of being invaded by a highway, the people voiced strenuous protest as 
did their conservation organizations, including the National Parks Association, 
Izaak Walton League of America, and the Wilderness Society. Now Congress 
has been asked to designate a substantial part of the canal property as a national 
historic park. However, there is still danger that some of the plans being under- 
taken at this time may violate irreparably the lower part of this area. 

The third reservation endangered is Glover-Archbold Park which lies in the 
beautiful watershed of Foundry Creek. It is a wonderful experience to leave 
downtown Washington and within just a few minutes sense the quiet of this 
still natural wooded valley. Given to the Nation by private donors as a place 
where people might recapture some of the old serenity a less populous city knew, 
it has been repeatedly threatened by a highway which would run its entire 
length in direct viola.ion of the purpose for which it was set aside. 

We take our stand in the belief that any proposal to utilize these three parks 
or any others in or adjacent to the metropolitan area for highway purposes lacks 
full understanding of the real issues involved. The Comprehensive Plan for the 
Capital and its Environs, published in 1950 by the National Capital Parks and 
Planning Commission, states that the District of Columbia must not only allevi- 
ate its traffic congestion but must also provide more open spaces with equal 
urgency. 

We do not feel qualified to point to any one plan and say, “This is the only 
right one.” Rather we question, at this time, the soundness of any plan which 
violates park land. We feel that before any final decision is reached, esthetic 
and sociological values must be as seriously considered as the physical problems 
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posed by compounded transportation. Any plan predicated on the premise that 
the major objective is to bring traffic into the heart of the District rather than 
keeping out as much of it as possible is unsound. If through traffic can be di- 
verted around the city by circumferential highways and controlled access points 
with the improvement of existing channels, the problem would be eased mate- 
rially. It would likewise seem that full consideration should be given to in- 
creasing the efficiency of our public transportation facilities, so that less private 
vehicles will be needed in the downtown area. 

The National Parks Association will oppose any plan which does not include 
complete protection of all the Washington metropolitan parks and natural areas. 
It will do so in the firm belief that a new study is warranted based on a vision 
of the future rather than on the immediate needs of today. Our association 
strongly believes that a comprehensive study can produce a plan which will not 
only give Washington the relief it so desperately needs from traffic congestion, 
but an assurance as well that it will continue to be one of the most beautiful 
and livable cities in the world. 


Senator Brsie. Our next witness is Mr. Michael Nadel, of the 
Wilderness Society. 

Please be seated, Mr. Nadel. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Nave. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


AREA HIGHWAYS, WASHINGTON D. C., STATEMENT BY MICHAEL NADEL, ASSISTANT 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


My name is Michael Nadel. I am assistant executive secretary of The Wilder- 
ness Society, a national nonprofit conservation organization, in whose behalf I 
am presenting this statement. The headquarters of the society, which was 
founded in 1935, are at 2144 P Street NW., Washington 7, D. C. 

We are not experts on the transportation problems of the Washington metro- 
politan area. We are not here represented for the purpose of advocating par- 
ticular solutions. 

We do feel that this is an opportunity to direct attention to the problem of 
diminishing open space in our metropolitan area which present highway planning 
aggravates. 

Highway planners are in fact providing us with beautifully engineered roads. 
Some of these highways are a joy totravel. The mighway planner sometimes has 
an eye for line and the rhythm of a road that must give satisfaction to his 
engineering soul. 

3ut if we were to take most highway plans as evidence, it would seem that to 
an engineer the road is both the beginning and the end for him. For it appears 
to make little difference what the road displaces as long as the slide rule of 
engineering economy determines the alinement on the planning board. Thus the 
astute highway planner sometimes turns out to be an obtuse highway robber. 

An observant writer recently mentioned a remark of Lewis Mumford’s: “The 
concrete cloverleaf has become our national flower.” 

The cloverleaf indeed seems to be an efficient means of getting automobiles 
from driving at cross-purposes. But it has lost touch with the community. 

The point we are driving to is that our road planners are intent on taking the 
shortest distance between two points, or wherever there appears to be an unresist- 
ing wedge. They have little interest, apparently, in community needs and desires 
that have nothing to do with going somewhere or anywhere. 

Unfortunately, administrative boards too often seem not to be concerned 
where they cut the highway ribbon, provided that nothing more than another 
stretch of green space is all that’s been smothered. 

For instance, a highway through slender Glover-Archbold Park stubbornly 
persists on the planning board despite ample opposition to the strangulation of 
this wild little stream valley—a unique pleasuring ground within an explosively 
growing city. The talk of this highway continues as though no opposition had 
ever been put on record. 

For instance, there is a persistent drive for an expressway through Rock 
Creek Park. Is there a need to repeat here the many pleas before planning, 
administrative boards, and Congress as to the desperate need for an undisturbed 
Rock Creek Park, a sanctuary for the leisure and quiet enjoyment of the people? 
This year’s issue of the Outdoor Program of the National Capital Parks lists an 
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outing to the upland forest of Rock Creek Park. The area is described as 
“remnants of a forest which once covered millions of acres in eastern North 
America.” Shall we engulf or denigrate this remnant? 

For instance, the George Washington Memorial Parkway is secarifying the 
beautiful bluffs of the Potomac on the Virginia side, and is menacing the restful 
environment of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, because a handful of planning 
individuals disregard the clear mandate at public hearings to respect these needed 
open spaces. 

The late Aldo Leopold once wrote (in another connection) : 

“T am not asserting that the resulting roads are devoid of any economic 
utility * * * [I maintain] that even where they do yield such a [ecanomic] re- 
turn, their construction is not necessarily in the public interest, any more than 
obtaining an economic return from the last vacant lot in a parkless city would 
be in the public interest.” 

Leopold said that “It is sound for a city to grow but unsound for it to cover 
its entire site with buildings”—a remark that can be extended to roads. If our 
web of roads heedlessly takes over our open spaces, we shall smother in that web. 

A growing metropolitan city catches up with its roads. Roads are headed for 
obsolescence at birth. A park, held intact, will never become obsolete, but will 
develop even richer meaning for people becoming mired by asphalt and concrete. 
Roads may be expendable. Parks are not expendable. 

This is not a plea, Mr. Chairman, to refrain from building necessary roads. 
When it comes to roads in a traffic-ridden city, we are, if I may mangle a meta- 
phor, hoist by our own petard. We have to channel the growing traffic. 

Our urging, Mr. Chairman, is that transportation planning be made with care- 
ful regard for the value of natural areas and open spaces in our Washington 
metropolitan area. Such planning would itself be a constructive contribution to 
community needs. Such planning must be cooperative, with engineers as one 
of a group around a table involving the representation of all community interests. 

If we plan carefully, we can have our roads and undisturbed parks, too. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL NADEL, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Napet. My name is Michael Nadel. I am assistant executive 
secretary of the Wilderness Society, a national nonprofit conservation 
organization, in whose behalf I am presenting this statement. The 
headquarters of the society, which was founded in 1935, are at 2144 
P Street NW., Washington 7, D.C. 

We are not experts on the transportation problems of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area. We are not here represented for the pur- 
pose of advocating particular solutions. 

We do feel that this is an opportunity to direct attention to the 
problem of diminishing open space in our metropolitan area which 
present highway planning aggravates. 

Highway planners are in fact providing us with beautifully engi- 
neered roads. Some of these highways are a joy to travel. The 
highway planner sometimes has an eye for line and the rhythm of 
a road that much give satisfaction to his engineering soul. 

3ut if we were to take most highway plans as evidence, it would 
seem that to an engineer the road is both the beginning and the end 
for him. For it appears to make little difference what the road 
displaces as long as the slide rule of engineering economy determines 
the alinement on the planning board. Thus the astute highway 
planner sometimes turns out to be an obtuse highway robber. 

An observant writer recently mentioned a remark of Lewis Mum- 
ford’s: “The concrete cloverleaf has become our national flower.” 

Senator Brstr. That was just testified to by the preceding witness, 
was it not? 
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Mr. Napew. Yes, it was. 

Senator Bretx. You are in full accord. 

Mr. Napev. The cloverleaf indeed seems to be an efficient means of 
getting automobiles from driving at cross-purposes. But it has lost 
touch with the community. 

The point we are driving to is that our road planners are intent 
on taking the shortest distance between two points, or wherever there 
appears to be an unresisting wedge. They have little interest, appar- 
ently, in community needs and desires that have nothing to do with 
going somewhere or anywhere. 

Unfortunately, administrative boards too often seem not to be 
concerned where they cut the highway ribbon, provided that nothing 
more than another stretch of green space is all that’s been smothered. 

For instance, a highway through slender Glover-Archbold Park 
stubbornly persists on the planning board despite ample opposition 
to the strangulation of this wild little stream valley—a unique pleas- 
uring ground within an explosively growing city. The talk of this 
highw: ay continues as though no opposition had ever been put on 
record. 

For instance, there is a persistent drive for an expressway through 
Rock Creek Park. Is there a need to repeat here the many pleas 
before planning, administrative boards, and Congress as to the 
desperate need for an undisturbed Rock Creek Park, a sanctuary for 
the leisure and quite enjoyment of the people? This year’s issue of 
the Outdoor Program of the National Capital Parks lists an outing 
to the upland forest of Rock Creek Park. The area is described as 
“remnants of a forest which once covered millions of acres in eastern 
North America.” Shall we engulf or denigrate this remnant? 

For instance, the George W lanicuben Memorial Parkway is scarify- 
ing the beautiful bluffs ‘of the Potomac on the Vi irginia side, and is 
menacing the restful environment of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
because a handful of planning individuals disregard the clear mandate 
at public hearings to respect these needed open spaces. 

The late Aldo Leopold once wrote, in another connection : 

I am not asserting that the resulting roads are devoid of any economic 
utility ... [I maintain] that even where they do yield such a [economic] 
return, their construction is not necessarily in the public interest, any more 
than obtaining an economic return from the last vacant lot in a parkless city 
would be in the public interest. 


Leopold said that— 


It is sound for a city to grow but unsound for it to cover its entire site with 
buildings— , 

a remark that can be extended to roads. If our web of roads heed- 
lessly takes over our open spaces, we shall smother in that web. 

A growing metropolitan city catches up with its roads. Roads are 
headed for obsolescence at birth. A park, held intact, will never 
become obsolete, but will develop even richer meaning for people 
becoming mired by asphalt and concrete. Roads may be expendable. 
Parks are not expendable. 

This is not a plea, Mr. Chairman, to refrain from building necessary 
roads. When it comes to roads in a traffic-ridden city, we are, if I 
may mangle a metaphor, hoist by our own petard. We have to 
channel the growing traffic. 
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Our urging, Mr. Chairman, is that transportation planning be 
made with careful regard for the value of natural areas and open 
spaces in our Washington metropolitan area. Such planning would 
itself be a constructive contribution to community needs. Such plan- 
ning must be cooperative, with engineers as one of a group around 
a table involving the representation ef all community interests. 

If we plan carefully, we can have our roads and undisturbed parks, 
too. 

Senator Brstz. Thank you very much, Mr. Nadel. I think this is 
a very difficult area, obviously, in which to reconcile certain conflicts 
which exist. I think you have presented the viewpoint of your Wilder- 
ness Society very well, and I am certain it is something the planners 
and this committee have well in mind to attempt to meet this area 
so as not to have one completely disrupt the others. 

Mr. Nave. It is felt with engineers of the ability we have, who are 
experienced in dealing with very difficult problems, this is a possibility. 

Senator Biste. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Napet. Thank you very much for permitting us to testify. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you very much for your appearance. 

I believe our last witness is Mr. Griffith. 

Mr. Griffith, we will be pleased to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT P. GRIFFITH, REPRESENTING THE 
PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY CIVIC FEDERATION 


Mr. GrirrirH. I am Herbert P. Griffith, delegate of the Prince 
Georges County Civic Federation. 

It is very interesting here, Senator Bible. It is my second turn. 

Senator Brate. We are glad to have you. 

Mr. Grirriru. Good roads are the lifelines of a good country. They 
encourage the building of a newer and better world. 

We are primarily interested, in southern Maryland, in Route 4. It 
has been beautifully designed by Griener & Co., of Baltimore. But 
monkey wrenches have been thrown in it, and are in the process now. 

Mr. Hyde has his county with 240. We certainly hope and appeal 
to you, Senator Bible, to support the engineers and get us Route 4 
in to the end of your Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. Snelling, of Montgomery, president of the federation, ap- 
pointed me one of the delegates with Mr. Mulligan and Mr. Gast. 
They are interested in the streetcars. It has been 20 years since I 
rode a streetcar. 

I would like to compliment Mr. Chalk on having one of the finest 
streetcar systems I have seen, beautifully kept, and I would say nicely 
operated. 

The general public, they know nothing at all about building roads. 
So why not, please, sir, stick to engineers. 

I sat in that gentleman’s office one day and I was ably impressed 
with him. I asked him to contact my Senator, Senator Beall, and try 
to help us get the Pennsylvania Avenue bridge. We got the whole 
county of Calvert, the southern half of Anne Arundel, fully one- 
third of Prince Georges, dependent on the construction of that one 
road. 
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If there is any way in the world you can help us, we would deeply 
appreciate all that you gentlemen can do, and I do go on record as 
saying if it were possible to hape a group of engineers slay these roads 
out and stick to the same place to keep them, they should be forced on 
the public. 

If you are going to have the public sit in, sir, continue to revise 
them, you cannot say they are selfish interests. Each one sees his 
own little problem, not the general, overall country that may be. 

One man sat here and sat here for 10 years. We have been studying. 
Heaven help us. Prince Georges County has more than doubled in 
population in the last 10 years. Ten more years, I would not know 
what we would do down in Prince Georges. 

So if you gentlemen can help us, please do. 

Senator Brnte. Thank you very much, Mr. Griffith, and I do appre- 
ciate, on behalf of the committee, your taking the time out of a busy 
day to come here to give us the benefit of your views. 

Mr. Grirririn. I have been very much impressed with you gentle- 
men, that men like yourself, Mr. Bible, certainly Mr. Gutheim there, 
have worked very, very hard on the problem of our metropolitan area. 

Senator Brstx. Thank you very much, Mr. Griffith. 

If there are no further witnesses, we will stand in recess subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 3: 30 p. m., the joint committee recessed, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 


x 








